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PREFACE 


A VOLUME on Asoka Maurya by Professor Rhys 
Davids was intended to be the first of the 'Rulers 
of India ’ series, but unfortunately circumstances pre- 
vented the fulfilment of that intention, and the series 
was closed leaving vacant the niche destined for the 
great Buddhist emperor. With the approval of Pro- 
fessor Rhys Davids I have undertaken tlie preparation 
of a supplementary volume giving in a popular form 
the substance of what is known concerning the 
Maurya empire. The sources of our knowledge of 
ancient Indian history are so meagre that it is im- 
possible to treat the subject_ of this volume in a 
manner similar to that in which the biographies of 
Akbar, Albuquerque, and other Indian worthies have 
been treated. All minute biographical details are 
lacking, and a distinct picture of the man Asoka 
cannot be painted. Nevertheless, enough is known 
to render the subject interesting, and if my book 
should fail to interest readers, the fault wiU lie 
rather with the author than with the subject. 

The chapter entitled ‘ The History of Asoka ’ will 
be found to diflfer widely from all other publications, 
such as Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, which treat of 
that topic. I have tried to follow the example of 
the best modem historians, • and to keep the legends 
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separate from wliat seems to me to be authentic 
history. Among the legends I have placed the stories 
of the conversion of Ceylon and of the deliberations of 
the so-called Third Council. All the forms of those 
stories wliich have reached us are crowded Avith 
absurdities and contradictions from which legitimate 
criticism cannot extract trustworthy history. 

I reject absolutely the Ceylonese chronology prior 
to the reign of Dutthagdmini in about B. C. i6o. The 
undeserved credit given to the statements of the monks 
of Ceylon has been a great hindrance to the right im- 
derstanding of ancient Indian history. 

The translations of the inscriptions in this volume 
are based on those of Biihler, checked by comparison 
with the versions of other scholars, especially those of 
MM. Kem and Senart, and with the texts. Although 
I do not pretend to possess a critical knowledge of the 
Pdli and Prakrit languages, and have, therefore, rarely 
ventured on an independent interpretation, I hope that 
the revised versions in this volume may be found to 
be both accurate and readable. 

A difficulty experienced by ah translators of the 
Asoka inscriptions is that of finding an adequate 
compendious translation of dharma and its com- 
pounds. ‘ Keligion,’ ‘ righteousness,' ‘ truth,’ ‘ the law,’ 

‘ the sacred law,’ and, I dare say, other phrases, have 
been tried : all these are unsatisfactory. To my mind 
the rendering ‘piety’ or ‘law of piety’ seems the 
best. The fundamental principle of Asoka’s ethics is 
filial piety, the Latin pi etas, the Chinese Hsiao, which 
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is presented as the model and basis of all other virtues. 
The first maxim of the Chinese ‘Sacred Edict,’ the 
document most nearly resembling Asoka’s Edicts, is 
this: ‘Pay just regar d to . filial and fr aternal duties, i n 
order to give due importance to the relations of lif e.' 
Asoka’s system may be said to be based on the same 
maxim. Such a system may well be described ss 
‘ the law of piety.’ 

In dealing with the vexed question of transliteration 
I have shunned the pedantic atrocities of international 
systems, which do not shrink from presenting Krishna 
in the guise of Kjrsna, Champa as /fampa, and so on. 
The consonants in the Indian words and names in' 
this book are to be pronounced as in English, and 
the vowels usually as in Italian. The sliort a lias 
an indistinct soimd as in the word ' woman.’ Long 
vowels are marked when necessary; other diacritical 
marks have not been used in the text. 
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CHAPTER I 

The History op Asoka 

When Alexander, invincible before all enemies 
save death, passed away at Babjdon in the summer 
of the year B. c. 323, and his generals assembled in 
council to diWde his empire, they were compelled 
perforce to decide that the distant Indian proHnees 
should remain in the hands of the officers to whom 
they had been entrusted by the king. But the 
decision of the fate of India no longer rested "with 
Greek generals in council at Babylon, for the natives 
of the country took the decision into their own hands. 
I In the cold season following the death of Alexander 
the natives rose, killed the officers who represented 
Macedonian authority, and, whUe thinking to achieve 
independence, merely effected a change of masters. 
Their leader was a man of humble origin, by name 
Chandragupta Maurya, who assembled and organized 
from the predatory tribes of the north-western frontier 
of India a powerful force with which he expelled 
the foreigners. Having conquered the Panjab and 
neighbouring eoimtries, Chandragupta turned his 
arms against Dhana Nanda, King of Magadha, whom 
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he dethroned and slew. The usurper seated himself 
upon the vacant throne of Pataliputra, and ruled the 
realm with an iron hand. 

MagadJia was at that time the premier kingdom of 
India, and the irresistible combination of its forces 
with those previously recruited in the upper provinces 
enabled Chandragupta to extend his rule over the 
greater part of India from sea to sea. 

Seleucus, sumamed Nikator^ or the Conqueror, by 
reason of his many victories, had established himself 
as Satrap of Babyloh after the second division of 
Alexander’s empire made at Paradeisos in u. c. 321. 
Six years later he was driven out by his rival 
Antigonus, and compelled to flee to Egypt, After 
three years’ exile he recovered Babylon, and devoted 
himself to the consolidation and extension of his 
power. He attacked and subjugated the Bactrians, 
and directed his victorious army against India in 
the hope of regaining the provinces wliich had been 
for a brief space held by his late master. But the 
vast hosts of teeming India led by ; Chandragupta 
were more than a match for the power of the 
Macedonian, who was compelled to renounce his 
ambition of surpassing Alexander by efiecting the 
conquest of India, and to withdraw from the country. 
Terms of peace were arranged which comprised a 
matrimonial alliance between the two royal houses, 
and the cession to Chandragupta of all the Indian 
provinces of Alexander’s empire, including the regions 
now knoAvn as Afghanistan, as far as the Parapa- 
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nisus or Hindoo Koosh mountnins. On Ins part, 
Chandrngnpla gave five liundrcd elephants to Seloucus. 
In the year n. c. ^06 Seloucus assunied the regal title, 
as also did the other generals of Alexander in their 
respective provincas. Henceforth Selcucus is known 
to history ns King of Syria. 



what he saw, A large part of his book hn.s survived 
in fragments, which are almost the sole authority for 
wfiat is known of Incfia m the days of Chandragupta. 
The ambassador found the government of t}ie Indian 
king strong and well 'Organized, established in a 
magnificent fortified city, worthy to be the capital 
of a gi-eat kingdom. The royal camp at the capital 
was estimated to contain 400,000 souls, and an efficient 
standing army numbering 60,000 infantry, 30,000 
cavalry, 8,000 elephants, and a multitude of chariots, 
was maintained at the king’s expense. On active 
service the army is said to have attained the huge 
total of 600,000 men^. 

* The authorities for the histoiy of Chandragupta (Sandra- 
kottos, Sandrakoptos, Androkottos) are Arrian, Anabasis, Bk. v. 
ch. 6; Indika, various passages; Q. Curtius, Bk. viii. ch. 9; 
Plutarch, Life of Alexander, ch. 62; Justin, Bk. xv. ch. 4; 
Appian, SyriaM, jch. $ 5 ; Strabo, ii. I. 9, and t ■,q. iijjd. 
i. 53 and i. 57; Athenaios, Deipnosophists, ; Pliny, 
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AVith tin's ovorwheliin'ng nml woll-orjnippod force 
Cliniulrn^niptn crnshcfl nil rivnls, nnd becAinc tlic 
firat Emperor of Indm. After tu'cnty-four j'oni's of 
strong government he died, nnd transmitted the 
empire which ho Jmd won to In's son Bindnsara 
Amitraghata who reigned for twenty-five ycniu 
TJio only recorded event of liis reign is the dispatch 
to Ins court of an nmhnssndor named Dcimnclios 
by the King of Syria. In the year n. c. 280 Sclcucus 
Nikntor, who was in the seventy-eighth j’cnr of Ins 
ago, was murdered, nnd was Bucceeded on the Syrian 

7/(5/. JW. vi. 21. S-23. All tlic.'c pn-^igcs li.wc Loon collected 
and accurately translated by Mr. M^'Crindlo in his TOluablo 
boolcs entitled, T/ic Jnrasion of India hj Alexander the Gmit 
(Constable, 1S96); nnd Ancient India as descHhed ty Mega- 
slhenes and Arrian (Trilbner, 1S77). The pa.ssago in Justin is 
tho most important. Justin abridged the work of Trogus 
Pomi)cius, who lived in the time of Augustus. The ultimate 
authority of all these writers is chiefly Megasthenes, whom 
Arrian (Indika, x\ii) describes ns a man ‘of approved character.’ 
Strabo, who was disgusted by the travellers’ tales vrith which 
the ambassador embellished his work, formed a loss favourable 
opinion of Megasthenes, whom he unjustlj- stigmatized as a 
liar. For all matters which came under bis personal observation 
Megasthenes seems perfectly trustworthy. 

^ Bindustira (Vislmti Piirdna, MaJidraihsa, Piparaihsa, Pari- 
sislifaparean of the Jains); Bbadrasuxa (J'di/u Pardm) ; Nanda- 
sara {Bralmdnda Pfirdna) ; Yfirisara {BMgavata Pnrdna). 
Strabo (quoted. Ancient India, p. 70) records the mission of 
Deimachos to Amitrochades, the son of Chandragupta. Ami- 
trochades (Skr. AmitraghO,ta) must therefore be a title of 
Bindusara. Indian kings are frequently known by two names. 
See Miss Duff’s excellent work, The Chronology of India 
(Constable, 1899). 
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throne hy his son Antlochiis Soter. Kijjht yenrs after 
the death of Seleucus, Asoha, a Fon of BinduHTira, and 
tlie third Fovercign of the Jfnxirj’n dynasty, ascended 
the throne of Patalipulra, and undei-took the govern- 
ment of the Indian empire. 

According to the Filly fictions of niondacions monks, 
Asokn waded to the throne through a sea of blood, 
securing Ins position b}* the innssncrc of ninety-nine 
brothci-s, one brother only, the youngest, Ivcing savc-^I 
alive. These fictions, an extract of w}.:;! v-lll 
found in a later chapter, do not mcri: enti- 

cism. The inscriptions prove that tic ar. i 

sisters of the king were still li^d.cg :z xl: rx: of 

the reign, and that they and all tic- <: ti.'- 

ro3'nl family’’ were theobjc-cts of tic ar-xioc:,- 

soHeitudcl The empire wex cxl c-:r_c:l-r'.'.c--i by 
• the genius of Chandragupla had ro b:? ‘^on 

Bindusara, and when, after tic laatc c: t-.rentv-five 


j^'cars, the sceptre again pc-z-y: frztr. :}y bar;']- r<f 
Bindusara to those of L:= ser. Asekr., tlcrc i- r.o 
reason to suppose that bJoc-d-loi v:,y-. r.'yr.y.rz to 
secure the succession- O; tic teer.ts of f.he f.V-t 
eight j-eara of AsohrAs rcigr. r.o r-'-oox! Irz- rorvieyl. 
In his ninth year lie vrAieTtrxA: the cor.ot;-'--t of tic- 
kingdom of Kalinga on tie of i]y Bev 0: 


Bengal. His arms 




'1 ti%0 


territories of K.olinga r 
empire. But the lorro 
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war, even successful wax*, made a deep, impression o a 
t he heart of the victorious monarch, who has recorde d 
on the rocks in imperishable words the sufferings 
of the vanquished a n d the remorse of the . vict or. 
The record is instinct with personal feeling, and still 
carries across the ages the moan of a human soul. 
The king, who adopts in his edicts the title of 
Priyadarsin (or Piyadasi), meaning ' the Humane,’ and 
omits his personal name of Asoka, speaks thus : — 

‘ His Majesty King Priyadarsin in the ninth year of his 
reign conquered the Kalingas. 

One hundred and fifty thousand pei'sons were thence carried 
away captive, one hundred thousand were there slain, and 
many times that number perished. 

Ever since the annexation of the Kalingas, His Majesty 
has zealously protected the Law of Piety, has been devoted 
to that Law, and has proclaimed its precepts. 

His Majesty feels remorse on account of the conquest of 
the Kalingas, because, during the subjugation of a previously 
unconquered country, slaughter, death, and taking away 
captive of the people necessarily occur, whereat His Majesty 
feels profound sorrow and regret. 

There is, however, another reason for His Majesty feeling 
still more regret, inasmuch as in such a country dwell 
Brahmans and ascetics, men of different sects, and house- 
holders, who all practise obedience to elders, obedience to . 
father and mother, obedience to teachers, proper treatment’ 
of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, slaves, and 
servants, with fidelity of devotion. 

To such people dwelling in that country happen violence, 
slaughter, and separation from those they love. 

Even those persons who are themselves protected, retain 
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tbcir affections undiminished : ruin falls on their friends, 
acquaintances, comrades, and relatives, and in this -way 
violence is done to (the feelings of) those -who arc personally 
unhurt. 

All this diffused miser}* is matter of regret to TIis 
Majesty. For there is no countr}* in which arc not found 
countless communities of Brahmans and ascetics, nor is there 
any countr}* where the people have faith in one sect only. 

The loss of even the hundredth or the thousandth part 
of the persons Avho were then slain, carried away captive, 
or done to de.ath in K.alinga would now* he a matter of 
deep regret to Ills Jf.ajesty. 

Although a man should do him an injury. His Majesty 
holds that it must be patiently borne, so far as it possibly 
can be borne. 

Even upon the forest tribes in his dominions His Majesty 
has compassion, though advised to destroy them in detail, 
and though the power to hair}* them is in Ilis Majesty’s 
hands. They arc warned to this effect : “ Shun evil-doing, 
that ye may escape destruction.” For Ilis Majesty desires 
for all animate beings security, control over the passions, 
peace of mind and joyousness. 

And this is the chiefest conquest, in His Majesty’s 
opinion, the conquest by the Law of Piety’.’ 

Tlie only autlientic account of the reasons wdiich 
induced Asoka to adopt the Buddhist dhai'ma, or Law 
of Piety, as the rule of his life and the foundation of 
public morality, is the edict above quoted. The 
grotesque and contradictory tales told by monkish 
romancers as explanations of the great king’s change 

’ Rock Edict XIII. M. Senarb, in J. R. As. Soc. for 1900, 
PP- 335-342 proposes certain corrections based on a fragment 
recently discovered at Girnar. Cp. Minor Rock Edict I. 
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of licarfc arc in themselves incredible, as well as in- 
compatible with the simple and credible explanation 
given in the king’s o\ni words. 

Doubtless some now forgotten preacher, who 
possessed the gift of porsnnsivoness. must liave so 
expounded the doctrine of the Sakya sage ns to 
awaken the royal conscience, and to evoke the feeling 
of remorae for the liorrors of war which is so vividly 
expressed in the edict. TJie feeling, liowever aroused, 
was genuine, and is the keynote for the intei-pretation 
of the whole series of the edicts. The passage quoted 
was composed in the thirteenth year of the reign. The 
last of the dated edicts belongs to the twenty-eighth 
year. Nothing that was written in the interval is 
inconsistent with the dcclai’ation that the only true 
conquest is that effected by the Law of Piety, and not 
conquest by force of arms. 

The conclusion is therefore justified that the sub- 
jugation of Kalinga was the only great militaiy 
achievement of the reign, and that from his ninth 
year Asoka eschewed military glory, and devoted 
himself to the problems of internal administration, 
with the special object of promulgating and enforcing 
the Buddhist Law of Piety, as being the best means 
of securing the happiness and welfare of his subjects 
and neighbours. The tenth Kock Edict, published 
in the fourteenth year of the reign, has for its special 
subject the contrast between true glory .and military 
renown. 

We have Asoka’s own authority for stating that in 
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the ninth year of his reign, for the reasons above 
explained, lie joiueil the Buddliist community as a lay 
disciple. 

He tells us that for nboxit two ycai'S and a lialf ho 
displayed little zeal as a convert. Towards the close 
of the eleventh j'oar of Ids reign his interest in the 
Buddiiist teaching was in some way stimulated ; and 
he resolved to devote his life and all the i-esources 
of his imperial power to the promulgation and pro- 
pagation of the doctrine winch, in Ids opinion, opened 
the gate of heaven, and secured the happiness and 
welfare of mankind here and hereafter. 

He theiefore took upon himself the vows of a 
Buddhist monk or friar, and joined the Order (laa’ipfia). 
The spectacle of a reigning monarch tunied monk is 
so strange to modem Euiopean eyes that the fact of 
Asoka’s ordination has been doubted, and attempts 
have been made to explain away the plain language 
in which the king (Minor Bock Edict I) contrasts 
his position as a careless lay disciple nith that which 
he had attained as a zealous monk. But no sufficient 
reason exists for hesitation in accepting Asoka’s 
language in its natural sense. Biihler has been able 
to cite one parallel case, that of the Chaulukya king, 
Kmnarapala, a Jain, who a.ssunied the title of ‘lord 
of the Order,’ and at various periods of his reign 
took vows of continence, temperance, abstention from 
animal food, and refraining from confiscation of the 
property of the faithful. It is probable that Asoka 
similarly undertook vows of imperfect and limited 
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obligation. It is also possible that he once, or several 
times, adopted the practices of a Buddhist mendicant 
friar for a few days at a time, during which periods 
of retreat his ministers would have administered the 
kingdom. The Buddhist ceremony of ordination 
{upasampadd) docs not convoy indelible orders, or 
involve a life-long vow. Both in Burma and Ceylon 
men commonly enter the Order temporarily, and after 
a time resume civil life. Asoka could have done the 
same, and a proceeding which is easy for an ordinary 
man is doubly easy for an emperor. A fonnal com- 
pliance with, the rules, requiring the monk to beg his 
bread, could have been arranged for without difliculty 
within the precincts of the palace. iTho fact th at 
Asoka did really become a Buddhist monk is vouched 
for by an independent testimony, which is the more 
valuable because it is contained in an incidental 
remark. A thousand years aftci’ Asoka’s time, the 
Chinese pilgrim, J-tsing, notes that the statues of 
Asoka represent him as wearing a monk’s robe o f 
a part icular pattern. The emperor could not have 
worn such a robe, unless he had joined the Order, as 
h e says that he did h . 

’ I have adopted BOhlcr’s and Kcrn’e interpretation of Minor 
Rock Kdict I A)it. vi. 154; Manual of Indian Buddhism, 
p. 1 14). The BtatuH of updsaha, or lay-diHciple, is contranted witli 
tliat of the person wlio has entered the Order (earnyha). See 
Hardy, Eastfni Monachmn, j). 46. I-tsing (A Bccordof Buddhist 
Practices, cli. xi), when disciiBsing the mode in which Buddhist 
monks should wear their garments, explains a parlicular fashion, 
and adds (j). 73, ed. Takakusu,) ; ‘The image of king Asoka 
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h.'i' it* frarnii nt in t!i!>i r.viy.' Cunniii;»li.ii:i {lll.itfi 'J'fy-fs, 
ji. 107, 5'1. s) "ni"-* tl tli.it tljc rinf htntuf' rrovniiig tlii* nrirllii'ni 
iI' I.’icIk iI I'illarat F.'iriclii i!h;;hf lie oik* of ; I>ut that fifairo 

is rlothf'l in n ivaikli-loth iilhot!) only, nnil Iiii'i n niinbus. 
It cannot, fhfri'forc, l<f intcmU-il to rcprcFcnt tlic cmiioror. 

’ ficf* Hoc): VMict VI: *An(! v.-]jat is the object of nil niy 
exertion? Simply to acquit iny tlebl to liviii" beings— that 
1 may inalte Fome of them happy hr-re, anil tliat heroaficr the3’ 
may attain to lieaven.' 
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one oC Uic fuels of primurj* importuTicc in the 
iiislory of nmnkinrl. For niwut two centuries 
niul n 1 ml f prior to Asoku's convoi-sion Bufldhism 
had nmintuined its position in a portion of the valley 
of the Ganges as a sect of Ilindnisin, Its founder, 
Gantaina Salcj-ainuni, was l)orn, ^ lived, and died 
within the region comprised hetween .82° and 86° 
east longitude and 24“ to 28° north latitude, or, in 
other words, the country’ between Gaya, Allahabad, 
and the hills. 

So far ns wo can see, the ti-ansfommtion of this 
local sect into a world-religion is the work of Asoka 
alone. The I'omnnces written by monks naturally 
rcpi'csont the king as a tool in the hands of his 
clox'icnl ad\dsci’s, to whom all the credit of the 
missionary enterprise is given. But the monuments 
do not support this view. Asoka claims all the credit 
for himself. Inasmuch as he must have been an 
cxccixtionallj’’ able man to have succeeded in governing 
with distinction a vast cjnpirc throughout a long 
reign, it is not probable that he was ever the slave 
of the priests, and he is fairly entitled to the credit of 
the measures taken in his name. 

Within his own dominions Asoka provided for the 
comfort of man and beast by the plantation of shade- 
gi^^ng and fniit-bearing trees, the digging of wells, 
and the erection of rest-houses and watering-places at 
convenient intervals along the high roads. He devoted 
special attention to the cultivation and dissemination 
of medicinal herbs and roots, both within his own 
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dominions and in the territories of friendly indepen- 
dent sovereigns h 

In the thirteenth year of the reign, as a special 
means for the inculcation of the royal teaching, all 
local governors •were ordered to hold assemblies in 
which the Law of Piety should be preached, expoimded, 
and discussed. The officials of subordinate rank were 
bound to attend these assemblies to receive instruction 
from their superiors, and were waraed that this duty 
must not be allowed to interfere with the discharge 
of ordinarj’- official business. In most places these 
assemblies were to be convoked quinquennially, but 
the Viceroys stationed at Taxila in the Panjab, and 
at Ujjain in Central India, were required to hold such 
assemblies once every three years ". 

The experience of another year con\dnced the king 
that more elaborate official organization was neces- 
sary in order to give full effect to his instructions. 
He therefore appointed special officers, whose title 
(dharma mahdvidtra) may be rendered as ‘Censors of 
the Law of Piety,’ to supervise the execution of his 
precepts. These officers were instructed to devote 
themselves to the establishment and furtherance of 
piety, not only among the king’s faithful lieges, but 
among the semi-independent border tribes. They 

* Rock Edict II ; PiUar Edict VII. The "word cliiMsaM 
{chikiccha, Gimar) is translated ‘remedes’ by M. Senart. 
Buhler adopts the older interpretation and translates ‘ hospitals.’ 
It is difficult to decide •which is right. 

^ Rock Edict III ; Detached (KaHnga) Rock Edicts. 
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were in general terms directed to use their best 
endeavours to secure the welfare and happiness of 
all classes of the population, and were specially oi'dered 
to watch over the interests of the poor and aged, to 
prevent the infliction of wrongful imprisonment or 
corporal punishment, and to grant remissions of 
sentence in cases where the criminal was advanced 
in years, burdened with a large family, or over- 
whelmed by sudden calamity. The censors were 
further enjoined to superintend, both at the capital 
and in the provincial towns, the female establishments 
of the king’s brothers and sisters, and of all other 
members of the royal family; and also to exercise 
a general control over all persons devoted to pious 
works and almsgiving. 

Later in the reign a Eoyal Almoner’s department, 
administered by the censors and other high officials, 
was organized, and charged with the distribution 
of the gifts made by the sovereign and his queens. 
A short special edict, known as the Queen's Edict, 
addressed to officials of the Almoner’s department, has 
been preserved \ 

The edicts furnish several summaries of the clliarma, 
or Law of Piety, on the establishment and propaga- 
tion of which the king had set his heart. By combining 
these summaries the leading provisions of that Law 
may be stated as follows : — 

All men are regarded by the sovereign as his 
children, owing him filial obedience, and entitled to 

' Rock Edicts V, XII ; Pillar Edict VII ; Queen's Edict. 
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tY-C’-ivc lo'di f) csin-. ICvory liditi !■• 

?<i rnhivni/' jh'* vJrttd i'f ? ‘■If-r'isitn*!, ptJrily 
<if jujn'j, jrrr.litii'Ic, njjtl !;<?<'!i<y. On tin- otin'r linml, 
h- f-liouM r.K-!nin fn>!« tin- vjr* •. f,f raj'c. cni'-lty, 
•'itijv r. jirM'*. fitiij v-n?<<!i-.y. Hi* f hfijM r<i;i‘4.Ttif ly 

ntnJ !'•' ftricHy {viiHifui. 
'‘ri--* )ri!>l on tin- hnjxTntjvi* i5«ty <»f r<-- 
•?)(■ f ‘inrii! V of /di nnhind lif'*, rnni of 
in': liviny rnrsJnn-*’ ujfh 5cHi<hii- f 

'/t f.’itlii-r isjnl jii'ilh'r i*- »ii Hnn* ! to !■" « * ■ ■ nti;'.! ; tin- 
fsyi l nfi- Xo r-fi ivi- «u;i- i^ vi-ri-nn'* fp-tn thn y^iutii', JUni 
tin- !« .'if-ln r fn>)n lii-- In'lntivc-*, n'cctjr.--, iui'l 

Jtrnlannns rif-i* {o If ‘.vifl! «l<-<T>ni!it i f-'-rv/ints, 

i vi-ii j I.'ivi- , v. it1i Icindinv-. LtKi rnlity imi'ii 1^* 
•liov.'i) to frli iid’;, r.cijt5n)nl,'tnri-;, iN-1,'itiv( '<,n’-'''‘tic.'*, niul 
All i-rt’* njxl m-i,-i1'. nn* in fimdiuni ntnl 
nyr<'''n)< ni rilmiit t *-* I'niin)*-, nn’l nl) n)i):i' nim ni t)><- 
nttninnx nt of purity of iniuii nml .'■•If-rontrol. tln-n-- 
fon* 1)1' V.I 10 f<)llri\v;- tlx- p.'itli inarlx’ti out Jiy tlx* 1-riu- 
of Piety inU‘*( nle-tain from i-jienkiny luiolit evil 
concernin': hi*! ix i;:hl>'>nrV faitli h 

’ Fuiiu-.uit!!*-! of the I.e.v of Piety iire fiveu in Itocl; ICdict*! 
HI. IV. VH. IX. XI. XIII: Minorltoci: I/lid. No. r.or.Viil.lujnini ; 
PiDiir III (iiul VII, C'ltiijiari* the Chinese doctrine of 

/.'iVio, or tilial rcven-nn-, M-hieh jh treated :x the foiindation of 
.'jI! virtue. Tiie Facred JMirf, lenixnx o/Iieii-ilh- ji .ued hy llie 
lecoiid Sind thinl eniiiemn* of the jtre'enf dyiin‘>ly, i** the n(‘.tre^t 
panillel to the Arol.'ii Kdicfi'. The '.'•‘.icred Kilirt' w.-ir well 
ln\n>-!ri(ed hy tlie Itev. W’illhuH 'lilne. under the title of ‘'Die 
•S.acred ICdict, contriininf,' i ixteen msixiniH of the esnjn'ror Kfing- 
he, ninjdificd hv his ion. the emperor Yoonf'ching’ (lyondon, 
18 ( 7 ). 
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Supplementary instructions addressed to the royal 
officers in their official capacity point out that the 
ideal official should be free from envy, harshness, and 
impatience. Perseverance and the firm determination 
to resist all temptations to indolence or discourage- 
ment are the root of success in the performance of 
official duty. Officers are •warned that they cannot 
hope for the favour either of heaven or of their 
sovereign if they fail to comply fully "with his com- 
mands, and the officials in the conquered province of 
Kalinga are censured for a partial failure in the 
execution of the duties laid upon them h 
In a passage of the ‘ True Conquest Edict,’ already 
quoted, Asoka declares his unwillingness to proceed 
to extremities against the ■wild jungle-folk who at 
many points dwelt on the borders of his settled 
provinces. Such folk abounded on the borders of 
Kalinga, as they do to this daj'', and a very in- 
teresting edict, dating from the fourteenth year, 
specially addressed to the governor and magistrates 
of that province, and published in it only, gives 
particular instructions concerning the principles on 
which the wild tribes should be treated. The king 
reiterates his declaration that all men, even wild 
jungle-tribes, are his children, and insists that his 
officers must give effect to his views. They are 
instructed that it is His Majesty’s wiU and immutable 
resolve that every effort must be made to inspire the 
border tribes with confidence, and to persuade them 
* Detacted Rock Edicts ; Pillar Edicts I, IV. 
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In the eleventh year of his reign, when Asoka, to 
use his own phrase, entered on the path of true know- 
ledge, he gave up the pleasures of the chase, and sub- 
stituted for hunting-parties pious tours, or pilgrimages, 
devoted to almsgiving, preaching, and ethical discus- 
sion, In the thirteenth year of the reign, in addition 
to the stoppage of slaughter for the supply of the royal 
table, slaughter of animals for sacrifice was prohibited 
at the capital. The king did not apparently attempt 
to prohibit animal sacrifices throughout his dominions, 
knowing that such a prohibition could not be en- 
forced. At the capital holiday feasts, which ordinarily 
involved the destruction of animal life, were also pro- 
hibited. In the twenty-seventh year of the reign 
Asoka felt himself strong enough to further protect 
the sanctity of animal life by an elaborate code of 
detailed regulations, binding on all classes of the 
population without distinction of creed, social 
customs, or religious feeling, 

A long list was published of animals the slaughter 
of which was absolutely prohibited, and this absolute 
prohibition was extended to all four-footed animals of 
which the carcasses are not eaten or otherwise utilized 
by man. This regulation largely interfered with the 
sportsman’s liberty, and its terms would seem to 
denounce the killing of a tiger or a lion as being 
unlawful. The remaining rules were directed to the 
imposition of restrictions on the slaughter of animals 
permitted to be killed, and to the prohibition or miti- 
gation of different kinds of mutilation. 
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On fifty -six specifiofl cl!i 3 's in the year fish miglit not 
be cither cnuglit or sohl, mul on the same even 
in game preserves, nniinnls might not bo (Icstro^'ed. 
On all festival dn^-s and man}* other specified da^-a, 
aggregatingnbont a quarter of the 3*eir, the eisLration 
of bulls and other quadrupeds was jirohibitcd. The 
caponing of cocks was nb'-ohitely ])iv>hibitcd at all 
times. During five particular fortnights the branding 
of horses and cattle w.os declared tinlawful. The en- 
forcement of these minute regulations must have given 
plenty of e!nplo\’mcnt to the cejtsors and magistrates^ 
Monkish legcml, jnendacinus in this particular as 
in so many others, ns'^eris that Asoka alKdished the 
punishment of death. 1 1 is legislation pi-ovos that 
the idea of such abojition m:v<T entered hi.s thought.s. 
His language iinpHi-J that lie reg.arded the death 
penalty a.s an umvoiflable jicces‘>ity, which might 
be made less horrible than it h.ad been, but could 
not be done away with. A.^oka, while recognising 
the nc-cesrity for arming the jnagistmtos with power 
to inflict the extruino penaltv of the law, exercised 
his royal prerogative of pardon, and on each nnni- 
versarj- of hi.s solcmr. coronation UU'mlcd nil con- 
demned prisoners. In the Uventy-seyenth year of 
the reign a nile was introdneed that every prisone 
condemned to death shouhl invariably he e 
^ re.'pite of three driys before cxeculio”^ jn ” 
prepare himself for the next u'orld *• 
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Asoka attached the greatest importance to the 
•utmost possible promptitude in the administration of 
justice, and to the readiness of the sovereign to hear 
complaints at all times and at all places. His vie'ws 
would still meet with general approval from the 
natives of India, who prize very highly readiness of 
access to their rulers, and set no value whatever upon 
regularity of procedure. Asoka annoimeed to his 
people that he was ready at any place, and at any 
hour of the day or night, to receive and redress 
complaints. No more popular announcement could 
be made by an Indian sovereign, although to the 
Western mind it seems impractical and unbusiness- 
like. When Asoka adds to this announcement the 
emphatic declaration — 

‘ I am never satisfied with the adequacy of my exertions 
or the promptitude of my decision of cases. Work I must 
for the public benefit, and . . . the object of all my exertion 
is simply to acquit my debt to living beings, so that I may 
make some of them hajjpy in this world, and that hereafter 
they may attain heaven,’ 

— ^he is entitled to be believed \ The immense trouble 
which he took to promulgate and propagate his 
teaching proves both his sincerity and his habits of 
industry. The -vigorous impulse which his powerful 
patronage undoubtedly gave to Buddhism demon- 
strates that his efforts were not in vain, and that his 
missionary zeal, although it must have encountered 
many obstacles and suffered many disappointments, 


^ Kock Edict VT. 
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was justified by success in the propaganda so ener- 
getically worked. 

Asoka placed great reliance upon his personal 
example as a powerful influence in the conversion of 
his people and his neighbours to his way of thinking. - 
He had no hesitation in recording more than once 
the belief that he had done many good deeds, and 
was persuaded that the good deeds of the sovereign 
were readily imitated by loyal subjects. 

‘ 'Whatsoever meritorious deeds I have done,’ he observes, 

‘ those deeds the people have copied and imitated ; whence 
follows the consequence that growth is now taking place, 
and will further increase, in the virtues of obedience to 
father and mother, obedience to teachers, reverence to the 
aged, and kindly treatment of Brahmans and ascetics, of 
the poor and wretched, yea, even of slaves and servants 

No doubt the personal example of the sovereign, 
supported by all the efibrts of a highly organized 
bureaucracy and a rich and zealous clergy, must have 
been a potent factor in securing popular adherence to 
the royal views. 

The Bhabra Edict stands alone in its outspoken 
avowal of Asoka’s devotion to Buddhism. The other 
edicts are concerned with practical morals only, and 
are so drafted that their teaching might be accepted 
by the membe^ of any Indian sect. The Bhabra 
document is addressed to the Buddhist clergy ex- 
clusively, and was recorded at a monastery situated 
on the top of 'a remote hill. It was probably not 

* Pillar Edicts 11, VII ; Eock Edict V. 
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communicated to the general public, and the existence 
of this peculiar composition must not be taken as 
evidence that Asoka forced the distinctive doctrines 
of Buddhism down the throats of an unwilling people. 
He seems rather to have confined his oflScial propa- 
ganda to the inculcation of practical morality, and 
to have cared little whether or not his pupils foimally 
joined the Buddhist church’. 

Asoka looked hack Avith satisfaction on the legis- 
lation which prescribed minute regulations for the 
conservation of animal life and the mitio-ation of 

O 

suflering, and on many other pious ordinances of which 
he was the author, but candidly admits that such 
ordinances are in themselves of small account, and 
that the growth of living piety must ultimately 
depend, not on external regulations, but on the inward 
conviction wrought in the minds of men by medita- 
tion on moral truth-. In the same spirit he treats 
with scorn the many corrupt and worthless ceremonies 
commonly performed by the womenkind, and extols 

’ I accept M. Senart’s suggestion that the phrase ‘the 
Magadhan clergy' probably means ‘the Buddhist clergy,’ Ma- 
gadha being regarded as the fountain head of Buddhism. Five 
out of the seven passages cited in the edict as from the Buddhist 
scriptures have been identified in the Nikayas. (Ehys Davids, 
Dialogues of the Buddha, p. siii; Journal of the Pali Text 
Society, 1896 ; J. R. As. Soc., 1S9S, p. 639.) As to the site of the 
inscription, see Cunningham, Reports, ii. 248, and Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Indicarum, i. 24. There is no evidence that the edict was 
addressed to the Council of Pataliputra, even if that Council 
was ever held. See Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. iro. 

- Pillar Edict VII. 
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as the onlj' true ceremonial a life of piety, ■which, 
even if it should fail to secure temporal advantages, 
will certainly ensure a harvest of inhnite merit to be 
reaped in the world to come 

The eighth Rock Edict, as has been already observed, 
records the institution, in the eleventh year of the 
reign, of royal progresses or tours devoted to pious 
l^urposes, in lieu of the hunting-parties which had 
previously’’ been customary. The hunting-parties 
enjoyed by Asoka in liis unregenerate day^s must have 
been conducted in the same way' as those of his grand- 
father, which are described by Megasthenes as follows : 

‘ Another purpose for which he [the king] leaves his 
palace is to offer sacrifice ; a third is to go to the chase, for 
which he departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds of 
women surround him, and outside of this circle spearmen 
are ranged. The road is marked off with ropes, and it is 
death, for men and women alike, to pass within the ropes. 
Men with drums and gongs lead the procession. The king 
hunts in the enclosures and shoots aiTOWs from a platform. 
At his side stand two or three armed women. If he hunts 
in the open grounds he shoots from the hack of an elephant. 
Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and 
some even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind as if they were going on a campaign 

The employment of an Amazonian guard composed 
of foreign women is known to have been a regular 
institution of the kings of ancient India. 

For the pleasures of the chase as described above, 
J Kook Edict IX. 

* Strabo, in M‘’Crindle, Ancient India, p. ’’2. 

C 
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thoKO of pious toiu-8 seem to be rntlier an inarlequate 
substitute. Tlicy arc described in the eighth Eock 
Edict ns consisting of visits and almsgiving to 
Brahmans and ascetics, visits to ciders, inspection of 
the country and people, preaching and discussion 
of the Law of Piety, and largess of gold. In these 
latter daj's, the king I’cmaiks, this is the kind of 
pleasure which he enjoys. 

Such a pious tour was undertaken by Asoka in 
the twenty-first year of his reign. Following, 
probably, the route taken by the Buddlia when 
on the way to his death, the king started from his 
capital PiVtaliputra, crossed the Ganges, and entered 
the Vaistlli tcnatoiy of the Lichchha\n tribe, now 
known as the Sluzaffarpur and Champiiran distiicts. 
His line of march is marked by the rains of Vaisali 
(BasUr), which include the Bakhira lion-pillar, by 
the of KesariyA, and the lion-pillars of LauriyS, 
Araraj and Lauriy.a Nandangarh. He ma}?^ then 
either have kept to the cast, passing K&rapurwa, 
where another lion-pillar lies, and have then crossed 
the passes over the hills to Kusinagara, the scene 
of Gautama Buddha’s death, or he may have turned 
westward, crossed the Gandak river, and proceeded 
direct through the Tarai to the Lumbini Garden, the 
reputed scene of the birth of Gautama Buddha. At 
the sacred garden he erected a pillar surmounted by 
the figure of a horse, and recorded upon it in beautifully 
incised characters, as perfect to-day as they were 
when first engraved, the brief record : 
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‘ His Majesty, King Piyadasi, in the twenty-first year of 
liis reign, having come in person, did reverence. -Because 
here was horn Buddha, the Sakya sage, he had a stone 
horse made and set up a stone iiillar. Because here tlie 
Yenerahle One was horn, the village of Lummini has been 
made revenue-free, and has pai-talcen of the king’s bounty.’ 

The king then passed on some miles further -u^est, 
and did reverence to the stlipa of Eanakamuni, or 
Konakiimana, one of the Buddhas, who preceded 
Gautama. Here the Icing set up another pillar and 
recorded his visit, adding the interesting remark that 
he had already, in the fifteenth year of liis reign, for 
the second time, enlarged the siiipa. There can be 
little doubt that the tour was continued into Nepal 
as far as Lalita Patan and Kathmandu, and again 
towards the west until the royal pilgrim reached 
Srdvasti, where the river Rapti emerges from the 
hills, and that he there did reverence to the sacred 
spots where Gautama so long dwelt and preached. 
But the great pillars, each seventy feet high, which 
he erected at SraAmsti, though rumoured still to exist, 
remain to be discovered, and at present the course of 
the pilgrimage can be verified at two points only. 

The memory of this pilgrimage was preserved by 
tradition, and the story of it is told in the Sanskrit 
romance called the AsoMvaddna. Although the 
chronology of the romance, which places Asoka only 
a century after the death of Buddha, is manifestly 
erroneous, and no reliance can be placed upon the 
details related, the inscriptions in the TarM nrove 
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tJiiit {he lin'l n fouti<lntiij>r» iti fact. Accor-Iin" 

to tlif ‘at'»ry, v.'lucls will !«• fotui'l id n lat'T ciiaptcr, 
III" l-iiijt. iiti'l"!' til" of V. flint jinnic'I 

V})ri';ii[ita. in Mirc" .ion Dii- Liiiiilaiii f5p.i'<l"n, 

Juijiilnvn’.tu, tlo' Itii'llii tr>-« nt IStitlflha fiayA, Ui*'!:!- 
jiritnim, or .Sarii:‘it!i, lo-nr Ii.-tian'', IvU''irin;,fani, tlir 
Jt'taviuui iiuiti!o.t"ry at SrAva'iti, tli" f iujui of Vnkkula. 
niifl til" etitjut of Adamla, pviti;,' nt 

ovory jilnc" (■xc"j>t th" of Vnhlaila, v.-licnj the 

hidft I'av" only n f(in;,'l" ro{»j>*.*r coin, lK;cnU“*.> Saint 
Vnkknin hail hiul f"U- oh-tnclc-i to Minnomit, ntul hnd 
con‘i"<iU"ntly don" Hill" to Ids fellow cn’inturcak 

'J’hc reason pvon for refiisin;; Iar;,'"ss nt the ^lvp<r 
of Vfikkula, nithouoh le;:cndrtry, is in accordance with 
A.sokn'.s chnnictcr ns revoalwl hy Ids writings. No 
student of the e<licls can fail to he struck hy the 
purely human and soveisdy jirnctlc.al nntujv of the 
tencldng. I’he ohject aimed at is the hapjiiness of 
living creatures, man and beast. The tcaclier fiKsumcs 
and categorically asserts that filial piety and the 
other virtues commended open tlio path to fiapjdness 
here and hereafter, h\it no attempt is made to prove 
any pi-ojiosition hy reasoning. No foundation eitlier 

* Tlie site of Kusinagam is .*.1111 unknown. I am convinced 
Hint it lies in Nepal lici'oiul tlic first range of liilU. See m3* 
work entitled Th' near Kaaia, the reputed site of 

Ku^amgara (Allaliabad, iSgtj). An to the position of Smrasti, 
Bcc J. It. A. S., .Tub*, 1S9S, and Jannatj*, 1900. 

For tlic AsoK-tiraddu 1, i-oe Buriiouf, Jiitroduction a VJItsfoire 
dtt liouddhisme, and Ilajondralula Jlitni’s Sauskrit Xejialese 
Literature. 
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of theology or of metaphysics is laid, and the ethical 
precepts inculcated arc set forth for purely practical 
purposes ns being self-evidently tmc. I^Ien are ex- 
horted to work out their own salvation. 

‘ Wh.atsoever exertions Ilis M.njesty King Priy.ndnrsin lias 
made, .all .are made with a view to the life hereafter, so 
that every one may he freed frojn peril, which peril is sin. 
Difilciilt, verily, it is to attain such freedom, whether a man 
he of low or of high degree, save by the utmost exertion 
and complete self-denial, hut especially diflicult it is for the 
man of high degree’ (Tenth Jlock Edict), 

TJiis passage suggests, as do sevcr.al other pas- 
.sages, familiar Biblical texts, but tlie spirit of 
the Bible is totally diflerent from that of Asoka’s 
teaching. The Bible, whether in the Old Testa- 
ment or the New, insists upon the relation of man 
with God, and upon man’s dependence on the grace 
of God. Asoka, in accordance with the teaching of 
his master, ignores, wnthout denjring, the existence 
of a supreme deity, and insists that man should by 
his o^vn exertions free himself from sin, and by his 
own virtue win happiness here and hereafter. 

The exact nature of Asoka’s belief concerning 
a future life is not easily ascertained. Frequent 
reference is made to the life hereafter ; heaven 
(svarga) is held out as an object of desire, and in one 
passage the approval of heaven is referred to. When 
the passages of the Buddhist scriptures mentioned in 
the Bhabra Edict as Asoka’s favourite texts shall 
have been published and translated, it may be possible 
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to detennine -with more accuracy the Icing’s attitude 
towards the groat problems of existence. At present 
only one of these passages, tliat entitled ‘ Fears of the 
Future,’ is accessible in English. Tin's passage 
enumerates the phj’^sical dangers to which recluses 
ai'C exposed, such as disease, attacks of wild beasts, 
&c., and recommends the use of renewed and timelj^ 
cfToi-ts to avert such perils. Ten moral dangers are 
then enumerated, of which the principal are corrup- 
tions in doctrine and discipline, an inclination to appre- 
ciate the literary beauty of the .scriptures rather than 
their intrinsic worth, lariness, luxurj’-, and a taste 
for promiscuous company. Against these perils the 
recluse is warned to be sedulously on his guard, and 
to see that they are averted in good time Of course, 
like all Hindoos, he must have beh’eved in the 
doctrine of rebirth, in some of its forms, and the 
heaven at which he aimed would have been to his 
mind but one stage in the long cycle of existences. 
The intense feeling for the sanctity of life, which 
is characteristic both of Asoka’s Buddhism and of 
Jainism, is closely connected with the doctrine 
of rebirth, which binds together in one chain all 
living creatures, whether angels or demons, men or 
animals. 

One of the most noticeable features in the teaching 
of Asoka is the enlightened religious toleration .which 
is so frequently and emphatically recommended. 
Wliile applauding and admiring with justice the 
’ Journal ofPdli Text Society, iSg 6 , p. 96. 
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extraordinary breadth and liberality of Asoka’s senti- 
ments, Ave should remember that in his days’ no really 
diverse religions existed in India. The creeds of 
Jesus, Muhammad, and Zoroaster were then unknown. 
The only organized religion was Hindooism, and that 
complex phenomenon is more accurately described as 
a social system than by the name either of religion 
or creed. The Hindoos then, as now, enjoyed the 
privilege of absolutely free thought, and were at 
liberty then, as now, to discuss, affirm, or deny the 
existence of God, or of the soul, and any other pro- 
position in metaphysics or psychology which can 
suggest itself to speculative minds. Hindooism has 
never produced an exclusive, dominant, orthodox 
sect, with a formula of faith to be professed or 
rejected under pain of damnation. A Hindoo has at 
all times been free to believe what he pleases, so long 
as he eats the correct food, marries the proper 
woman, and so forth. Buddhism and Jainism are 
both in their origin merely sects of Hindooism — or 
rather, schools of philosophy founded by Hindoo re- 
formers — ^which in course of time gathered an accretion 
of mythology round the original speculative nucleus. 

When Asoka speaks of the toleration of other 
men’s creeds, he is not thinking of exclusive, aggressive, 
militant rehgions like Islam and Christianity, but of 
Hindoo sects, all connected by many bonds of common 
sentiment. The Buddhist Suttas, and the treatise of 
I-tsing on Eeligious Practices, endeavour to explain 
the differences between various schools, but these are 
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so subtle, and often seemingly so trivial, that a 
Western mind does not readily gi-asp them, 

'Asolca was, therefore, in a position which enabled 
him to realize the idea that all Indian sects funda- 
mentally agi'ced in essentials, all of them alike aiming 
at self-control and purity of life; and he felt fully 
justified in doing honour in various ways to Jains 
and Brahmanical Hindoos, as well as to Buddhists, 
^Wiile lavishing his treasure chiefly on Buddhist 
shrines and monasteries, he did not hesitate to spend 
large sums in hewing out of hard granite spacious 
cave-dwellings for the Brahmanical Ajivika ascetics, 
and there cap be no doubt, although proofs in the 
shape of monuments are not at present knoAvn, that 
the Jains too shared in his bounty. His censors 
were, as we have seen, equally concerned with Bud- 
dhists, Jains, and Brahmanists. Similar toleration 
was practised by later princes. Kharavela of Orissa, 
for instance, avows himself, in language almost iden- 
tical with that of Asoka, to be a person who did 
reverence to the creeds of all sects b But, notwith- 
standing, or perhaps in consequence of. Iris tolerant 
disposition, Asoka resented the claims of the Brahmans 
to be gods on earth, and took pride in the measures 
which he had adopted to humble the arrogance of the 
Brahinanical teachers He has, therefore, been almost 

^ For the Kharavela inscription, see Cunningham, Coi'pus, 
i. 27, PI. xvii, and Bhagvan Lai Indraji in Co 7 )iptcs-Eendus dti 
Co 7 igrh Litei'n. d'Orienlalistes, vol. iii, pp. 2, 149- 

^ I follow M. Senart’s interpretation of the Kupnath Minor 
Rock Edict. 
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chronicles, dating probably from the fourth century 
A.D., uses the names Asoka and Piyadasi as convertible 
tenns b To enumerate the other proofs of the identity 
of Asoka and Prijmdarsin in this place is superfluous 
and would be wearisome, but one item of the over- 
whelming evidence may be cited. The pillar at 
the Lumbini Garden (Rummindel), the traditional 
birthplace of the Buddha, the inscription on which 
has been already quoted, was, according to the Chinese - 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, erected by Asoka. Tlie in- 
scription is, as in the case of the otlier monuments, 
recorded by Piyadasi Raja, who was, therefore, iden- 
tical with Asoka. 

Nothing definite is known as to the affinities and 
social position of the Maurya clan or tribe to which 
Chandragupta belonged. Justin’s statement that the 
founder of the Maurya dynasty was of humble origin 
is probably based on statements recorded by con- 
temporaries and may be accepted. The tribe or clan 
must therefore have ranked low in the social scale. 
Some Buddhist writers erroneously represent the 
Maury as as a princely race b Certain forms of the 
legend describe Chandragupta and Asoka as descen- 
dants of the earlier Sisunaga and Nanda dynasties, 
and it is possible that the first Mauiya king may 

j 

' Oldenberg’s edition of the Dtpavamsa, pp. 146-93 ; sections 
vi. I, 2, 12-15, 23 ) 24 ; vii, 8, 14-16, 18; xv. 88; xvi. 5. 

* MaMvamsa, ch. v. : ' Moriyinan Kattiy& 7 ian vamsejutan siri- 
dliaran,’ rendered by Tumour and TVijesirpha, ‘a descendant of 
the dynasty of Jforiyan sovereigns, endowed with illustrious 
and beneficent attributes, suraamed Chandagutta.’ 
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after the coronation. The Ceylonese tradition that 
the total length of the reign from the accession was 
forty or forty-one years does not seem to he^open to 
objection, and may he provisionally accepted. 

The inscriptions record the fact that Asoka had 
brothers and sisters, but whether or not he was the 
eldest son of Bindusara does not appear. He never 
makes the slightest allusion to his ancestry. He 
distinguishes two ranks among his sons — the queens’ 
sons, or princes, and the king’s sons, the latter evidently 
being his sons by ladies of inferior rank. His second 
queen {devi) had the name or title of EArhvaki, and 
her son was named 'Kvara (Tivala), or, perhaps, 
Titivara, Princes of the royal family, probably the 
king’s sons, were stationed as Viceroys or Governors 
at Taxila in the Panjab, Ujjain in Central India, 
Tosali in Kalinga, and Suvamagiri in the Peninsula. 
Beyond these few facts our authentic information 
concerning the family of Asoka does not go \ 

Fa-hien, the Chinese pilgrim in a.d, 400, gives 
Dharmavivardhana as the name of the son of Asoka, 
who ruled over Gandhara, and must have been the 
Viceroy at Taxila. The reference seems to be to the 
person who is in other forms of the legend generally 
called Kunala, concerning the blinding of whom a 
pathetic romance is told, which will be found on 
a subsequent page. The historian of Kashmir men- 
tions a son of Asoka named Jalauka as being governor 

' Pillar Edict YII ; Queen’s Edict ; Detacbed (Kalinga) Rock 
Edicts ; Siddapnra Minor Rock Edict. 
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to lop off the miracleSj and to accept the residuum of 
the story as authentic histoiy. Such a method of 
intei'preting a legend does not seem to he consistent 
^rith sound principles of historical criticism. 

The name of Asoka’s daughter Sanghamitra, which 
means ‘friend of the Buddhist order/ is extremely 
suspicious, and the only safe course is to treat the 
whole tale as a monkish legend. It will be found in 
the sixth chapter of this volume. 

Asoka himself is silent concerning the alleged 
mission of his son and daughter. In the thirteenth 
Bock Edict he enumerates the foreign countries to 
which he has dispatched his missionaries, and includes 
in the list the Chola and Pandya kingdoms in the 
exti'eme south of India, and Ceylon. In the second Rock 
Edict he mentions Ceylon as one of the foreign coun- 
tries in which he had disseminated remedies for man 
and beast. These are the only two passages in which 
he refers to Ceylon. If there were any truth in the 
stoiy told by the monks of the island, Asoka would 
not have been slow to claim the merit of having 
devoted his son and daughter to religion, and of 
ha\nng converted the king of Ceylon. ' 

Professor Oldenberg has much justification for his 
opinion that the story of Mahinda and Sanghamittji 
seems to have been — 

‘ Invented for the purpose of possessing a history of the 
Buddhist institutions in the island, and to connect it with 
the most distinguished person conceivable — ^the great Asoka. 
The historical legend is fond of poetically exalting ordinary 
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Still more sie;nificant is I linen 'JVinno'.s testimony 
conceniin<j the ancient hnihlin^s in the kinjrdom of 
Malnkuta, the country south of the Kaveri (Ciiuvcry). 
He relates that in this kingtloin — 

‘ Some follow the tnie doctrine, others are given to heresy. 
Tiiey do not esteem le.aniing iinieh, but are wholly given to 
commercial gain. Tliere arc the ruins of many old convents, 
but only the walls arc jirescrved, and there arc few religious 

’ Oldenherg, Inimluclion to the Tiiinijnjiitaham {Mnh^ivapffn), 
p. 4(ii)., 

* Iliuen TeiangfBcal, ii. 227, 228). 
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followers. There are many liundred Deva temples, and a 
multitude of heretics, mostly belonging to the Nirgranthas. 

Not far to the oast of this city [the capital] is an old 
mnghdrdma [monastery] of -whicli the vestibule and court 
are covered ■with wild shrubs; the foundation walls only 
survive. This was built by Mabendra, the yo'unger brother 
of Asoka-raja. 

To the oast of this is a slApa, the lofty walls of which 
are buried in the earth, and only the cro'wning part of the 
cupola remains. This Avas built by Asoka-raja h’ 

This interesting passage proves that, in the days of 
Asoka and for a considerable period aftenvards, the 
country around Tanjore, the scene of busy commercial 
activity, Avas also a centre of Buddhist religious life. 
Mahendra, it aauU be observed, is described as being 
the younger brother of Asoka, not his son, as the 
Ceylonese monks state. Fil-hien tells briefly, and AAdth 
very little supernatural decoration, some anecdotes of 
this younger brother of Asoka, who found his delight 
in solitude and quiet A much more dcA'eloped 
form of the story is given by Hiuen Tsiang^ who 
adds that the prince was the author of the conversion 
of Ceylon. * The kingdom of Simhala,’ writes the 
pilgrim,— 

‘Formerly Avas addicted to immoral religious AAmrship, 
but after the first hundred years folloAving Buddha’s death 
the younger brother of Asoka-rfija, Llahendra by name, 
giving up Avorldly desires, sought AAuth ardour- the fi'uit of 

^ Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, ii. 231) ; Ind. Ant, sviii. 241. 

" Fa-hien, chapter xsvii. 

” Hiuen Tsiang (Beal, ii. 91-93). 
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Arhatship. He gained possession of the six supernatural 
powers and the eight means of lihcration; and having 
the power of instant locomotion, he came to this country. 
He spread the knowledge of the true law and widely 
diffused the bequeathed doctrine. From his time there has 
fallen on the people a believing heart, and they have 
constructed loo convents, containing some 20,000 priests. 
They principally follow the teaching of Buddlm, according to 
the dharma of the Sthavira school of the Mahayana sect h’ 

Comparison of the two forms of the legend of the 
miraculous conversion of Ceylonjustifies the inference 
that a principal agent in the conversion of the island 
was Mahendra, a near relative of the emperor Asoka. 
The conversion was, of course, much more gradual than 
it is represented in either form of the legend to have 
been, and Mahendra cannot have been more than a 
pioneer in the work. The monuments in Ceylon con- 
nected by tradition with the name of Mahendra 
support the theory that a person bearing that name was 
really an apostle of Buddhism in the island, and it is 
certain that the teaching of Gautama had made con- 
siderable progress in Ceylon soon after the time of 
Asoka. The existence in the delta of the Kaveri of a 
ruined monastery ascribed to Mahendra, the younger 
brother of Asoka, is some e^■idence of the real existence 
of that personage and of his missionarj- efforts in the 
south of India. The form of the legend which ascribes 
the conversion of Ceylon to the younger brother, 
rather than to the son and daughter, of Asoto 
probably a basis of fact, 

* flinen Tsiang, iL 246. 

D 
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The edicts prove conclusively that numerous mission- 
aries had been dispatched and had effected extensive 
conversions previous to the thirteenth year of Asoka's 
reign. Inasmuch as the emperor joined the Buddhists 
as a lay disciple for the first time in his ninth year, 
and did not display much zeal until two and a half years 
later, the first considerable dispatch of missionaries 
must have taken place when the emperor had been 
about eleven years crowned. Ceylon had, therefore, 
been visited by missionaries in the twelfth year of 
the reign, before the issue of the second and thirteenth 
Rock Edicts in the thirteenth year, and the Ceylonese 
annals are in error in dating the mission to the island 
eighteen years after the coronation of Asoka. 

The so-called Third Council of the Buddhist Church 
alleged to have been held at Pataliputra under the 
patronage of Asoka, eighteen years after his coronation, 
and two hundred and thirty-six years after the death 
of Buddha, is generally treated as an undoubted fact, 
and as one of the leading events of the reign .of Asoka. 

But the strict historical criticism which rejects the 
story of Mahinda and Sanghamitta, along with the 
Ceylonese chronology anterior to B. c. i6o, justifies 
equal scepticism concerning the alleged Third Council. 

The monks of Ceylon relate that the Buddhist 
canon was first settled at a council held at Rajagriha, 
then the capital of the kingdom of Magadha, by the 
leading disciples of the Buddha, immediately after his 
decease. The Second Council is alleged to have been 
held at VaisMi about a century after the death of the 
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Buddha, primarily to condemn the heretical opinions 
current at Vaisali, and, secondarily, to examine and 
confirm the canon of scripture. 

The third Council is said to have been held at 
Pataliputra two hundred and thirty-six years after 
the death of the Buddha, the coronation of Asoka 
having taken place eighteen years earlier. This 
Council is alleged to have been summoned primarily 
for the suppression of a multitude of pestilent heretics 
who had- caused an interruption of religious services 
for seven years, and the opportunity was again taken 
to revise and confirm the sacred canon. Tishya (Tissa) 
the son of Mudgalya (Moggali), the President of the 
Council, is alleged to have published the treatise kno'wn 
as the Kathavatthu at the same time. 

Although the tales of the Ceylonese monks have 
too often been accepted as genuine history, scepticism 
about their value and incredulity concerning the 
alleged Councils are nothing new. Many years ago 
Max Muller wrote : — 

‘In our time, when even the contemporaneous evidence 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy, or Jomandes is sifted by 
the most uncompromising scepticism, we must not expect 
a more merciful treatment for the annals of Buddhism. 
Scholars engaged in special researches are too willing to 
acquiesce in evidence, particularly if that evidence has 
been discovered by their own efforts, and comes before 
them with all the charms of novelty. 

But, in the broad daylight of historical criticism, the 
prestige of such a witness as Buddhaghosha soon dwindles 
away, and his statements as to kings and councils eight 
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liunclred years before liis time are in truth -n-orth no more 
tJian the stories told of Arthur 7;y Geoffrey of ilonmouth, 
or the accounts T\'e read in Livy of the early history of 
Rome’.’ 

The wise scepticism of Max Muller concerning the 
tales of Buddhaghosha is equally applicable to the 
chronicles knoum as the Mahavamsa and Dipavamsa, 
of which the last named is the earlier in date, ha^^ng 
been composed in the fourth century A. D. 

All the three Councils are alike unable to bear 
the search-light of criticism. Professor Oldenberg, for 
reasons wliich need not be here discussed, finds that 
the stoi^’’ of the First Council is 'not history, but 
pure invention, and, moreover, an invention of no 
very ancient date.’ Out of the story of the Second 
Council he selects one part for acceptance and another 
for rejection, that is to say, he accepts as historical 
the accormt of the condemnation of the ten heretical 
opinions, while he rejects the account of the revision 
of the canon -. Although this finding carmot be 
regarded as whoUy satisfactory, the learned Professor’s 
arguments may be accepted in so far as they prove 
the unhistorieal character of the tale concerning the 
revision, of the canon at the alleged Council of 
Vaisali. 

The Third Council, which is said to have been held 
at Pataliputra imder the patronage of Asoka Maurya, 

’ Chips f>vm a German Workshop, 2nd ed., toL i, p. 199. 

- Oldenberg, Introduction to the Vinayapitakaih, pp. xsrii 
to xxix. 
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is accepted by the same critic as an undoubted his- 
torical fact. But if such a Council were really held, 
it is strange that no allusion to it occurs in the Edicts, 
and that it is ignored bj’’ all (or almost all) Indian and 
Chinese tradition. 

The history of the alleged Council of Pataliputra 
practically rests on the authority of the Ceylonese 
chronicles, which is untrustworthy. The Ceylonese 
authority requires external support, and such support 
is not forthcoming. Tissa, the son of Moggali, who is 
supposed to have been the president of the Council, 
is whoUy unknown to the traditions of China, Tibet, 
and Nepal, which substitute for him as the spiritual 
guide and confessor of Asoka, Upagupta, the son of 
Gupta, the perfumer. 

The legends which will be found in the sixth and 
seventh chapters of this volume are in some respects 
common to Upagupta and to Tissa son of Moggali. 
The legends add to the confusion by mixing the 
stories of the Second and Third Councils ; the saint 
Yasas, for instance, being mentioned as a prominent 
personage of both. The result is that, although the 
inscribed relic caskets of Sanchi demonsti'ate the exist- 
ence of an unnamed saint, the son of Moggali, who was 
approximately contemporary with Asoka, no reliance 
can be placed on the account of the proceedings of 
either the Second or the Third Council. The ela- 
borately falsified chronicles of Ceylon have certainly 
duplicated the real Asoka Maurya by the invention 
of Kalasoka, and it is probable that they have eflhcted 
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a similar duplication of one real Council, But, 
whether that Council was really held in the reign 
of Asoka Maurj'a at Pfttaliputra, or in the reign of 
a predecessor, peihaps Cliandz-agupta, at Vaisali, 
cannot at present be determined. 

Furtherevidence of the utterly unhistorical character 
of the narratives of all the three alleged Councils is to 
be found in the fact that the three narratives are all 
cast in one mould, and that the procedure for the 
verification of the canon at all the three assemblies 
is said to have been identical. The Chinese, moreover, 
tell of a council held by Kanishka, emperor of bTorthem 
India in the latter part of the first century A.D., which 
is unkno'wn to the Ceylonese. The truth probably is 
that the Buddhist canon, like the New Testament, 
grew by a process of gradual accretion and acceptance, 
with little, if any, help from formal councils in its 
earlier stages. The statement that certain commen- 
taries wei'e authorized by a Council in the time of 
Kanishka may well be true, but the earlier councils 
are not entitled to a place among the events of 
authentic history. 

j^The stories about the alleged prevalence of heresy 
during the earlier part of Asoka’s reign which caused 
a suspension of religious ordinances for seven years, 
and induced the retirement of Tissa the son of Moggali 
for that period, bear a suspicious resemblance to the 
tales, undoubtedly false, which ascribe the most 
horrible cruelties to the emperor prior to his con- 
version to Buddhism. The object of the ecclesiastical 
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romancei'S was, apparently, to heighten the contrast 
between tlie period when the emperor Avas, aecording 
to their Anew, orthodox, and the period Avhen he held 
other opinions. The Cejdonese A’^ersions of the Asoka 
legend seem to haA'e receiA^ed a special colouring Avith 
the object of enhancing the reputation of the school 
faA'oured by the monks of the MahaAdhrira monasteiy, 
where both the DipaA’amsa and the MahaAmmsa AA'ere 
composed. 

The list of the missionaries dispatched by Asoka 
to various countries as given in the twelfth chapter 
of tlie JlahaAmmsa is more deser\ung of credence than 
most of the particulars giA^en in that AA’ork, being to 
a considerable extent corroborated by the evidence 
of inscriptions extracted by Cunningham and Maisey 
from the shlpas at and near Sanchi. The chronicler, 
Avho ascribes the credit for the dispatch of the mission- 
aries to the monk Tissa the son of Moggah', instead 
of to the emperor, enumerates the missions as 
follows : — 

Majjhantika sent to Kashmir and Gandhara ; Maha- 
deva sent to Mahisamandala (Mysore) ; Rakkhita sent 
to Vanavasi (North Kanara) ; Yona-Dliammarakkhita 
sent to Aparantaka (the coast north of Bombay) ; 
Majjhima (accompanied by Kassapa, MS.likadeva, 
Dhundhabhinnossa, and Sahasadeva) sent to Hima- 
vanta (the ' Himalaya) ; Sona and Uttara sent to 
Sovanabhumi (Pegu) ; Mahadhammarakkhita sent to 
Maharatta (West Central India); Maharakkhita sent 
to the Yona (Yavana) regions, on the north-western 
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frontier^ Maha Mahinda{aceompaniedbyIttiya,Uttiya, 
Sambala, and Bhaddasala^all disciples of the son of 
Moggali) sent to Ceylon. 

The relics of Majjhima (Madhyama) and Kassapa 
(KS,syapa) were found enshrined together in one 
casket in No. 3 at SS,nchi, and also in another 

casket at No. 3 st 4 ,pa of Sonari, Kassapa being 
described in the brief inscriptions on the lids as the 
apostle {dchdrya) of the Himavanta. St'dpa No. 3 at 
Sanchi also contained relies of the son of Moggali 
himself. The list of missionaries given in the Maha- 
vamsa would, therefore, seem to be authentic, subject 
to the probable correction that Mahinda (Mahendra) 
should be regarded as the brother, not as the son, of 
Asoka 

The traditional chronology of the reign is of no 
independent value. The appearance of precision in 
the dates given by the Ceylonese chroniclers is nothing 
but a deceptive appearance, and no valid reason exists 
for accepting either their statement that two hundred 
and eighteen years elapsed between the accession of 
Asoka and the death of the Buddha, or the statement 
that the death of the Buddha occurred in the year 
B.c. 543. The date of the death of Gautama Buddha 
must be determined on other grounds, if determined 
at all. The Chinese pilgrims and the Sanskrit legend 
books give anotlier set of contradictoi^’^ clironological 
data ; Taranath and the Jains supply yet other and 

* MaMtamsa, cli. sii; Cunningham, Bliilsa Topes, pp. 271 
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equfilh’ contradictoiy statements. Nothing can be 
made of tlieso so-called niithoritics, which arc of use 
only as occasional!}' thi*owing n sidelight on authentic 
e^^dence h 

The Ceylonese dates for the accession and convei'sion 
of Asoka are admittedly inconsistent, as they stand, 
with the evidence of the Edicts, and it is contrary to 
all rules of sound criticism to select fiom a single 
authority one date for acceptance and another for 
rejection. This uncritical course has been adoj^ted by 
too many VTitere on the subject, who pick and choose 
at will among the dates and figures of the Mahuvamsa 
and Dipavamsa. In this work the Ceylonese chrono- 
logy prior to n. c. 160 is ab-solutcly and completely 
rejected, as being not merely of doubtful authority, 
but positively false in its principal propositions. 

The earlier Asoka, dubbed Kalasoka by the Ceylonese 
chroniclei’S, to distinguish Jiim from Dharmasoka, the 
great Mamya emperor, appears to be a fiction. The 
extreme confusion of the legends about Asoka and 
the existence of several contradictory traditional 
chronologies give some colour to the theory that a 
liistorical basis in the shape of two Asokas should 
be sought to explain the contradictions. But the 
supposed Asoka the First remains wrapped in a cloud 

' Ta,ranath’s account Las lieen translated by Miss E. Lj’all 
from Vassiliefs work on Buddhism in lud. Ant. iv. 361. It 
is' hopelessly confused. Prof. Jacobi has edited the Jain 
Parisishta-parvan. For the Nepalese chronology see Ind. Ant. 
xiii. 412. The Chinese pilgrims’ notices have been already 
quoted. 
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m -which he refuses to emerge, and cannot he 
-ified as a fact History knows only one Asoka, 
son of Bindusara and grandson of Chandragupta, 

0 ruled India for some fortj’^ years in the third 
tury B.c, 

Pile real evidence of the date of the historical 
)ka is furnished chiefly bj"- two authorities, J ustin 

1 the Edicts. This evidence has not heen, and 
not be, shaken by any amount of monkish fiction 
contradictory legends, 

Llthough Asoka-Priyadarsin is himself silent as to 
lineage, the concurrent testimony of Buddliists, 
as, and Hindoos, supported to some extent by the 
Iradaman inscription, represents him as being 
third sovereign of the Maurya dynasty, and the 
adson of Chandragupta, the founder of the dynasty, 
s evidence may be accepted. Chandragupta was, 
ond all question, the contemporary of Seleucus 
:ator. 

he statements of Justin fix the possible dates of the 
ission of Chandragupta -nuthin very narrow limits, 
j this work the year B.c. 321 has been adopted as 
date, because it is plain from the words of Justin 
; the revolt against the Macedonian governors 

UfaMrantsa, ch. iv: ‘Sisunaga. He reigned eighteen 
3. ■ His son Kalasoka reigned twenty-eight years. Thus, 
le tenth year of the reign of King Kalasokjj, a centniy 
elapsed from the death of Buddha.’ Tumour erroneously 
1 twenty years as the length of the reign of Kalasoka. 
simha corrects the error. See my papers in J.JS. A. 8 . for 
, for fuller discussion. 
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of the Pnnjub occurred nt the earliest possible 
raomeut, that is to sny, in the cold season following 
the death of Alexander nt Babylon in the summer 
of B.c. 323. The empire of Alexander was held to- 
gether solely bj’ his pcrsonalityj and the moment 
that the personality of Alexander disappeared, the 
empire vanished. The revolt headed by Chandra- 
gupta must, therefore, have taken place in u.c. 323-22. 
The recovery of the Panjab and the usurpation of the 
throne of Lfagadha may be assumed to have taken place 
before the close of n.c. 321, which 3’ear maj* be reason- 
ablj” taken as that of the accession of Chandragupta. 

Tlie duration of twentj^-four jmars assigned to hi.s 
reign is supported by the authority of the Puranas. 
the Dipavamsa, and the Mahuvamsa. This concur- 
rence of Brahmanical and Buddhist literary’- tradition 
may be regarded as sufficient proof of the fact alleged. 
The reign of twenty-five years assigned b}’^ the 
Puranas to Bindusara fits into the chronolorrical 
framework better than the period of twenty-eight 
years assigned by the Mahavamsa, and has tlierefore 
been adopted. 

The aggregate period of forty-nine jmars thus 
allotted to the two I'eigns of Chandragupta and his 
son agrees well with the evidence derived from syn- 
chronisms by which the chronology of both Asoka and 
Chandragupta is satisfactorily determined with a ver^’’ 
narrow margin of possible error. 

"We have already seen that the date of the accession 
of Chandragupta may be fixed in the yearB.c. 321, 
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because his accession cannot have been very long 
deferred after the death of Alexander the Great in 
B.C. 323. This conclusion is supported by the state- 
ment of J ustin that Chandraguptawas already reigning 
while Seleucus was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness. Assuming B.o. 321 as the date of the 
accession of Chandragupta, his grandson Asoka should 
have ascended tlie tlirone forty-nine years later, in 
B.c, 272. 

The thirteenth Rock Edict estabhshes the sym- 
chronism of Asoka with five Hellenistic kings: — 
Antiochus (II) Theos, of Syiia ; Ptolemy (II) Phila- 
delphus, of Egypt; Antigonus ( 11 ) Gonatas, of 
Macedonia ; Alexander, king of Epirus ; and Magas, 
king of Gyrene. 

The latest date at which all these kings were alive 
together is B. c. 258. The Rock Edicts belong to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of the reign of Asoka 
reckoned from his coronation, which event, therefore, 
should have taken place about b.c. 270. The year 
B.c. 269 is probably nearly correct, and, accepting the 
tradition that the accession of Asoka preceded his 
coronation by three complete years, his accession may 
be placed in B.c. 272, the year obtained by the 
absolutely independent calculation starting from the 
accession of Chandragupta. 

The synchronism of Chandragupta with Seleucus 
Mikator and his opponent Antigonus I killed at Ip^ 
in 30 1 B.c. harmonizes accurately with the synchronimi 
of Asoka, the grandson of Chandragupta, with Antio- 
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elms Thcos, the grandson of Sclcucns Kilcnlor, and 
with AntigonusGonatas, the gi'andson of Antigonusl. 
Tl)c traditional period of fortj'-ninc ycare for the 
reigns of Charidragnpta and BindnsAm fits acciiratel}' 
in between the two se(,s of sjnichronisnis. 

Tlie chronologj’ of Asoka's reign is consequent!}’ 
finnly established on the foundations laid long ago by 
Sir William Jones and James Prinsep, and is known 
with accurac}’ suflicient for all practical purposes. 
The margin for error cannot exceed two yeai-s. 

The follo^\nng chronological table has been con- 
stnictcd in accordance with the argument above stated 
in brief. 


n. c. 

} c^r of 
AN>k.*u 

Kvent. 

Autlioritr. 

327-25 

— 

Indian campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. 

Arrian, &c. 

325 

— 

Chandragupta in liis 3’oulh met 
.iVlexander. 

Plutarch. 

If 


Satrap Philip murdered bj- 
mutinous mercenaries, and 
the Indian provinces tein- 
norarilj' idaccd in charge of 
Eudemus and lung Taxiles 
(Omphis). 

Arrian. 

323 


Death of Alexander at Babj-lon, 
in Maj’ or June. 


323-22 


Revolt of Indian province 
under leadership of Chand- 
ragupta. 

Justin. 

321 


AocesBion of Chandragupta 
as emperor of India. 


tf 

• 

Babj’lon assigned to Seleucus 
Nikator in second di\’ision of 
Alexander's empire at Tripa- 
radeisos. 
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B. C. 

Eegnal 
year of 
Asoka« 

Event. 

Authority, 

321 

— 

Defeat of the Romans by the 
Samnites at the Caudine 
Forks. 


316-15 

— 

Death of Eumenes, formerly 
secretaty to Alexander, 


3IS 

— 

Belencns compelled by Anti- 
gonus to retire tb Egypt. 


312 


Recovery of Babylon by Se- 
leucus. 

Establishment of Seleucidan 
era (ist October). 


311-6 


Extension by Seleucus of his 
power eastward and into 
India, where he is checked 
by Chandragupta. 


306 


Seleucus assumes title of Eing 
of Syria. ! 


circa 305 


Cession by Seleucus to Chand- 
ragupta of the Indian pro- 
vince with a large part of 
Arian 4 . 

Strabo, &c. 


— 

Mission of Megasthenes. 


302 


Coalition of Seleucus, Ftolemy, 
and Lysimachus against An- 
tigonuB. 


301 


Defeat and death of Antigonus 
at the battle of Ipsus. 


297 


Accession ofBindusara Ami- 
tragh&ta as emperor of 
India. 


circa 296 

■ — 

Mission of Deimachus sent by 
Seleucus, 

Strabo. 

290 

— 

Final subjugation of the Sam- 
nites by the Romans, 


285 

— 

' Accession of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt. 


280 

— 

Death of Seleucus Nikator, 
king of Syria, 


V 

• — 

Accession of Antiochus Soter, 
his son. 


CO 

0 

•-< 


Accession of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia, grandson 
of Antigonus I. 
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„.c. 

ye.ir of 
Afokii. 

Kvcnt. 

Autliority. 

256 

14111 

Asolca published the complete 

Rock E. V, 


series of the Fourteen Itock 
Edicts, niid the Kalinga 
Ilordcrers* Edict (No. II 
Detached). 

andtheBor- 
derers’Edict, 
apparently 
of same date. 

25 s 

15111 

A.sokn appointed Censors of the 
Law of Piety. 

Asokn enlarged for the second 

Nigliva Pil* 

254 

i6tli 

time the stt)pa of Konfika- 
mann Buddha near KapDa' 
vasto. 

(?) Asoka published tlie Ka- 

lar Inscr. 

=53 

252 

17U1 

1 8th 

lin/jaPronncials’Edict(No,I 

Detached). 

Asoka published the Slinor 

Minor Rock 



Rock Edicts, and (?) the 

E. I. 

251 

250 

19 th 
roth 

Bhabra Edict. 

Asoka dedicated No. 3 Cave at 

BarabarNo. 

249 

2I6t 

Ban'ibar to the use of the 
Brahmanical Ajinkas. 

Asokn made a pilgrimage to the 

3 Cave Inscr. 

Nigliva and 

248 

247 

22nd 

23rd 

Buddhist holy places, and 
erected commemorative pillars 
at the Lurabini Garden and 
the stupa of Konilkamana. 

Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 

Rummindei 
Pillar Inscr. 

247 or246 

24th 

king of Egypt. 

Death of Antioebus II (Tbeos), 


circa 246 


king of Syria, and grandson 
of Seleucus Nikator. 

Revolt of Diodotus (Theodotos), 

Canning- 

245 
■ 244 

243 

25 th 

26 th 
27th 

and separation of Bactrian 
kingdom from Syria. (Other 
authorities give B. c. 250 as 
the date.) 

AsokacomposedPillar Edict TI. 

ham. 

Pillar E. VI. 

242 

28th 

Publication by Asoka of the 

Pillar E. 


Seven Pillar Edicts. 

VII. 
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B. C. 

Hegnal 
year of 
Asoka. 

Event. 

Authority. 

242 

28th 

1 

Death of Antigonus Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia (some 
authorities give 239 as the 
date). 


241 

29th 

Close of First Punic War. 

Rise of the kingdom of Per- 


240 

239 

238 

237 

236 

235 

234 

233 

3otli 

3iafc 

32n(i 

33rd 

34 tit 

35 ^'^ 1 

36tli 

37th 

(?) Asoka published the Sup- 
plementary Pillar Edicts. 

Mah&vamsa. 

232 

38th 

Death of Asoka 1 

1) 

— 

Aocosaion. of Daaaratha 


ii 

— 

Dedication of the Nfi.garjuni 
caves. 

N&garjuni 
Cave Inscr. 

circa 188 

— 

Extinction of the Maurya 

VS-yu Pu- 

1 


Dynasty. ^ 

r&na. 





CHAPTER II 


Extent and Administration of the Empire 

The limits of tlie vast empire governed successfully 
by Asolca for so many years can be fixed ■with suffi- 
cient accuracy by means of the statements of the 
Greek and Latin authors, the internal evidence of the 
edicts, and the distribution of the monuments, sup- 
plemented by tradition h 

The Indian conquests of Alexander extended to 
the river Hyphasis, the modem Bi^s, -in the eastern 
Panjflb. These Avere all ceded by Seleucus Nikator 
■to Chandragupta, and Strabo informs us that the 
cession included a large part of Ariilnfi. This state- 
ment may reasonably bo interpreted as i mplying tliat 
the limits of the Indian Empire ■were determined by 
the natural frontier of the mountain range known 
by the names of Paropanisus, Indian Caucasus, or 
Hindoo Koosh, and included the provinces of Arachosia 
(Western Afghanistan) and Gedrosia (Mekran). The 
cities of Kabul, Ghazni, Kandahar, and Herftt, now 

^ The testimony of the Greek and Latin authors is collected 
textunlly in Mr. M'Crindle’s excellent hooks. Ancient India as 
described hj Megasthenes and Andan (TrUbner, 1877) ; and The 
Invasion of India bg Alexander the Great, as described bg Arrian, 
Q. Curtins, Diodorus, JSjstaxdcsS^dfiustin (Constable, 1896). 
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under the rule of the Amir of Afghanistan, were, 
therefore, all comprised within the territories inherited 
by Asoka from his grandfather. 

In the time of Alexander the kingdom of Magadha, 
the modern BihUr, the capital of which was first 
Eajagi’iha (Rajgir in the Gaya District), and subse- 
quently Pataliputra (Patna and Bankipore), was the 
premier kingdom of India, and the last Nanda (vari- 
ously called Nandius, Agrammes, and Xandrames) 
was sovereign both of the Prasii of Bihar and of 
the Gangaridae of Bengal. Chandragupta, after his 
successful campaign in the Panjab, and his usurpation^ 
of the Nanda’s tlu-one, made himself master of India, 
except the extreme south. The RudradUman inscrip- 
tion in^cates that his mle included the Kathiliwiir 
peninsula on the western coast. 

This enormous empire passed, apparently, in peaceful 
succession to Bindusara Amitraghata, and from him 
to Asoka, The traditions of Kashmir and Nepal 
relate that those countries were included in the 
Maurya empirQ." Asoka is remembered as the founder 
of Srinagar, which is still the capital of Kashmir, 
and which replaced the old capital on the site of 
Pandrethan. Several ruined buildings are also at- 
tributed to the great emperor by the local historian, 
who mentions a son of his named Jalauka, as governor 
of the province The fact of the inclusion of Kash- 
mir in the Maurya empire is confirmed by a wild 

^ Stein, ' Ancient Geography of Ka^mir,’ in J. As. Soc. Bengal, 
Part i (1899), pp. 138-40, 158. 
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legend related by Hiuen Tsiang, which concludes 
with the statement that 'Asoka Kaja, for the sake 
of the Arhats, built five hundred monasteries, and 
gave this country [Kashmir] as a gift to the priest- 
hood ^ 

The inclusion of the Kepalese Tarai, or lowlands, 
in the empire is conclusively proved by the inscrip- 
tions on the piUars at Nigliva and Bummindei. 

Genuine tradition, not mere literary legend, which 
is confirmed by the existence of well-preserved monu- 
ments, attests with almost equal certainty Asoka’s 
efieetive possession of the secluded Valley of Nepal, 
The pilgrimage described in the last chapter was 
continued, either through the ChfiriS. GhMi or the 
Goramasan Pass, into the enclosed valley of Nepal, 
of which the capital was then known by the name 
of htanju Patan. It occupied the same site as the 
modem city of Kathmandu. Asoka resolved to per- 
petuate the memory of his visit and to . testify to 
his piety and mxmificence by the erection of a number 
of stately monuments, and the foundation of a new 
city. Patan, jBhatgaon, and Kirtipur, which at various 
dates in later ages severally became the capitals of 
mormtain kingdoms, were not then in existence, 
Asoka selected as the site of his new city some 
rising ground about two miles to the south-east of 
the ancient capital, and there built the city now 
known as Lalita Patan, Exactly in its centre he 
built a temple, which is still standing near the south 
^ Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, i. 150. 
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side of the palace ox* ‘Dai'bar/ and at each of the four^ 
^ . . . . 
sides of the city"| facing the cardinal points, he ei’ccted 

four great hemi sphencal stlipas, which likewise i-emain 

to this day. Two small shrines and a tomh at Lalita 

Patan ai-e also ascribed to Asoka. The empei’or was 

accompanied in his pilgrimage hj^ his daughter Charu- 

matx, the wife of a Kshati-iya named Devapala. She 

devoted herself to religion, and remained in Nepal 

as a nun, I’esiding at a convent which she built at 

Pasupatinath, a mile or two noid-h of Kathmandu, 

and which still exists, and bears her name 

Tlie Buddhist legends all seem to imply that the sea- 
port of Tamx'alipti (the modem Tamlhk in the Midna- 
pur Distiict, thirty-five miles from Calcutta), where 
travellers from Ceylon landed, was part of the Mauiya 
dominions, and this inference is supported by the fact 
that Chandragupta took over from his predecessor 
Nanda the sovereignty of the countiy of the Ganga- 
ridae, or Bengal, which probably included Tamralipti. 

Asoka, therefore, inherited an empire which ex- 
tended from sea to sea. But at his accession, the 
kingdom of Kalinga, stretclxing along the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, fi'om the Mahanadi river on the 
north, to the south as far, perhaps, as Pulicat, was 
still independent. In the ni nth yea r of the i^gn J;his_. 
region was conq uei’ed and permanently ann exed ^. 

' BhagwanLS,! Indraji and Bflhler, ‘History of Nep&l,’ in Jiid. 
Ant, Dec. 1884, xiii. 412 segg.; and Oldfield, Sketches from 
Nipal, ii. 246-8. 

* Rock Edict XIII. 
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TIk; .''OuUioni of tin; einpiro arc fixcl by the 

occurrence of the iShhlupuni in.scrij)tions in the I\ryfiore 
State (nlK)ut N. hit. 14“ 50'), and hy the emuneration 
in tlio cdictfi of the nations in the .south of the 
peninHula whicli retained their independence. 

Tlie Chola kin;ei in those dn3'.s Jmd their capital at 
Urai^’ur ne.'ir Tricliinojiol^*, and nded over the .sonth- 
cn.st of the poninsuhi. The capital of the Piind^'a 
kin;;doni, farther .south, ivn-s at ]\rndura; and the 
jralalnlr co;i.st, het^vcon the Western Ghats and the 
fica, down to Cajio Comorin, was known as the king- 
dom of Kerala h All thc.se three kingdoms are, like 
Cordon, recognized h^' A.soka as independent powers, 
outside the limits of his dominions-. 

The .southenj Itoundar}* of the Maurj-a empire 
may he defined, with a near approach to accurac}*, 
as a line connecting Pondicheny on the cast coast 
with Cannanorc on the west, or, appi-o.ximatelj’, as 
the twelfth degree of north latitude. North of this 
lino, as far as the nimrdaj-as and the Hindoo Koosh, 
all India acknowledged either the direct rule or the 
ovcrlordship of Asoka. 

This definition of the extent of the Maur^ui empire, 
which exceeded the area of British India, excluding 
Buma, is supported bj’- the distribution of the lock 
inscriptions and bj’- Hiuen Tsiang’s enumeration of 
the monuments ascribed to Asoka. 

The rock inscriptions cover the area boimded bj"- 

^ Sewell, ‘Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern India,’ in 
Archaeol. Survetj of S. India, ii. 154, 195, and 214. 
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the lower Himalayas, the Bay of Bengal, Mysore, and 
the Arabian sea. 

Hiuen Tsiang eniunerates in detail about one hun- 
dred and thirty sMpas ascribed to- Asoka, besides 
mentioning in general terms many other edifices 
referred by tradition to his reign. A few of the 
stupas stood in independent territory, where their 
erection must have been dependent on the goodwill 
and permission of the local sovereigns, but the great 
majority were situated in provinces which belonged 
to the empu-e. Tlu-ee are mentioned as existing in 
the countiy now known as Afghanistan. The Pilusara 
st-Apa, a hundred feet high, was at Kapisa, and a won- 
derful stone stiXpa, beautifully adorned and carved, 
three hundred feet in height, was the glory of Naga- 
rahara near Jalalabad. A small stUpa, also the gift 
of Asoka, stood to the south of this stupendous 
monument. Other notable stHpas existed in the 
Swat valley, and Taxila possessed three. Four stHpas 
built by ALSoka graced the capital of Kashmir, and 
legend ascribed to him the erection of five hundred 
monasteries in that country. 

On the east coast, sMpas built by Asoka are 
recorded as existing at Tamralipti (Tamluk), at the 
capital of Samatata (probably in the Sunderbimds), 
in Orissa, and in Kalinga. 

On the west side of India Valabhi in Gfijarat, and 
the province of Sind, with its dependencies, were rich 
in monuments ascribed to the great Maurya. The 
Kudradaman inscription records the fact that his 
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Persian governor of Kathiawar made the canals in 
con nexi ^ with the Gimar lake which had been 
fomeffih the time of Chandragupta h In the pro- 
vince of Arachosia (Tsaukhta), of which the capital 
is plausibly identified with Ghazni, ten stHpas were 
regarded as the work of Asoka. 

In the south he erected a sMpec at the capital of 
the Dravida country, the modem Conjeeveram, and 
another at the capital of the Andhra territory, the 
modem Vengi, forty-three miles south-west of Madras. 

Tlie ediets refer to Antioehus Theos, king of Syria, 
as a neighbouring potentate, and so agree with the 
other evidence which indicates the Hindoo Koosh as 
the north-western frontier of the empire, 

Asoka’s empire, therefore, comprised all India proper 
from the twelfth degree of latitude to the Himalayas, 
and included the valley of Nepal, the valley of Kash- 
mir, the Swat valley and adjoining regions, the 
Yusufzai country, Afghanistan as far as the Hindoo 
Koosh, Sind, and Balfichistan, 

The machinery for the government and administra- 
tion of this vast empire will now be examined. 

I The historian is justified in assuming that the system 
ol:’ government developed by the genius of Chandra- 
gupta, the first emperor of India, was preserved intact 
in its main features, although supplemented by some 
novel institutions, and modified by certain reforms, in 
the reign of his grandson. 

^ JneZ, An/, vii. 257-63; and (inaccurately) in Pr&krit and 
Sanslcril Inscriptions ofKatlytcur (Bhavnagar, n. d.). 
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Mc'rri '-Oi<'i )(‘5 Ikis r<’Crtnl<‘«l n foli rnMr full ncciHint 
of tin* iii'.fhutidii'; of niul a romliin- 

ntion of 111''' account uitli tho cvidi iicc <(f (lio cdiris 
tlinw-- iiuich H^'lit ijjKtti the orenniVjitjoii of 
lonjurc. t 

Th<> IcinpfV pciVor \vns of craiire, nh-olntv, njid nil 
in‘'{itutinn;: ih-jK-inh^-l on wil). T)ic ixiynl will 
wn-^ coniinunic.'itf d to {he lie^jes tlimnirli die n^'iicy of 
a hunancnicv. nt tin- head of wlu’eh {'f<v^d the Viemva, 
gcnrndly j-oiw or <t{lKr near n lafivos of the aovendpi. 

Onr* of tlic-w* f^nat ofliccn: lind )ii,« Feat of govern- 
juent at the fnniona city of Taxila, Jiow ri']trc'.(.)it< d hy 
the niinF at Shah Dhori iti the Rawalpindi ])i<;trict of 
the Pnrijah. .All (he (ernfonVa W(‘a( of (he Sadoj na 
far as the Hindoo KckvIi Jnny Imvo heen within his 
juriF<HcHon, Atiotherjirincely Viceroy ntled Westorn 
India from the ancient <dty of i^^ahwn. 

According to tradition, -Aaokn liiniFclf held this 
government v.-}ien (he news of his father’s mortal 
illness rcnchcfl him, and obliged lilm to hasten to 
the capital in onler to secure the succession. 

A third A'iccroy, stationed at Snvarnaglri, the. site 
of which 1 ms not yet l»ecn identified, repre- 
sented the emperor in Peninsular India. The con- 
quered province of Kalinga was controlled hy a fourth 
prince stationed at Tosali, of which the site is notknown 
witli certainty; it nm)' be repi-csented hy Jnugndak 

’ Tlic cpigr.aplii'cal aiilljorily for the four princely A''iceroyF 
U to he found in (he Detached Kdic(B ofDhnuli, FO-cnllcd Kg';. I 
and II ; and the Siddfipura Minor Hock Edict. 
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TJie home provinces were probably administered 
by local governora acting under the direct orders of 
the emperor. 

The officials next in rank to the Viceroys, so far as 
can be inferred from the language of the edicts, were 
tlic JtajjiVcas or Commissioners, 'sot over hundreds 
of thousands of souls.’ Below them were the Pra- 
ficsikas or District officers. 

1 jla gi stratcs in general werc designated by the term 
Malidmdtra, and this generic term, in combination 
nntli determinative words, was also applied to special 
departmental officom, ns, for instance, the Censoi-s of 
the Law of Piety, who were known as Dhanirm- 
mahaindtrccs. These Censor's, who were for the first 
time appointed by Asoka in the fourteenth year of the 
reign, ns recited in the fifth Bock Edict, had instinrc- 
tions to concern themselves with all sects, and to pro- 
mote the advance of the principles of the i^aw of 
Piety among both the subjects of His Majesty ‘and the 
semi-independent border tribes of Yonas, Gandharas, 
and ot hci-s.^ They were dii:ected in general terms to 
care for the happiness of the lieges, and especially 
to redress eases of wrongful confinement or rmjust 
corporal punishment, and were empowered to grant 
remissions of sentence in cases where the criminal was 
entitled to consideration by reason of advanced years, 
sudden calamity, or the buiiden of a large family. 
These officials were iurther charged -with the delicate 
duty of superintending the female establishments of 
the members of the royal family both at the capital 
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nntl in (lio pmvjndnl (owns. In conjunct inn witli 
rttluT nflicinl*; the Cvn‘'itr« nctcd «■? i-oyal nlimuu'rs ntul 
di'-tril'UtC'i tJic pft*- Jnadc l»y Uie H»vorcip» and lin; 
qtjvcn''' and ivintivc,*.. 

SjK'cja! M)|M'n'nf< ndon{.‘! or Ccu'-ors of tlio Women 
an- id--o nu-ntum' d, and it is not cn^y to tindorf'iand 
how (iicir dutic' wore di'-tin'rtu'-hed fnuii tho'-cof the 
Cen^-on* of the Law «if Piety. 

All th< ':<‘ sjvi-cird oflici-n- were f tijiplomcnt.aiy to tlie 
rc^uhir jiinfd''tr.'ioy. Tin- extreme vn;^iem's>; in the 
definition of the duties eiitni'-ted f<» them inii'-t have 
caused a consideiahle amount of fnetion hetween them 
and the onlinary onidals'. 

Tin* Ceji'-ors pwhnhly exercised jurisdiction in c.T«e,w 
wliere animals luid heen killed or nnitilate<l contrary 
to re"ulati<)ns, or disresja'ct liad heen shown hy 
a son to his father or mother, and so forth. They also 
took co^^iirance of irro^ndarilies in the conduct of the 
royal ladies. Tlie f^o-nend duty of rejiresajufj unlawful 
indulgences of the fair sex seems to liave fallen to the 
Censois of Women, who, no tlouht, were also resjwn- 
sihle for tlie due re;^dntion of the courtesans. 
Jlegasthcncs testifies that the official reporteis did 
not sconi to make use of information supplied hy the 
public women. 

Asoka mentions that he had appointed many chi-sses 
of officials for various dcpaiimental purpo.ses. Allu- 
sion is made to certain imspcctors wlio-sc duties are not 
clearly explained. The wardens of the marches arc 
mentioned as being a special class of officials. 
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The emperor ntthchccl the liiglicst importance to tlic 
neccs.sity of being accessible to the nggnovccl subject 
at any place and at anj’ liour, and undertook to dis- 
pose at once of nil complaints and reports -without 
regard to his poraonal convenience. In these orders 
(Kock Edict VI), Asoka only confirmed and emphasized 
the practice of his gi’andfathcr, Avho used to remain 
in court the whole da}*-, without allowing the intcmip- 
-tioruof business, even while his attendants practised 
)nns.sagc on liim with ebony rollora. He continued 
to hear eases while the four attendants rubbed him 

The Indian emperor, like most Oriental sovereigns, 
relied much upon the reports of news-writers employed 
by the Crown for the purpose of watching the 
executive officers of Government, and reporting every- 
thing of note which came to their knowledge. The 
emperor seems to have had reason to be suspicious , for 
it is recorded that Chnndragupta could not venture to 
sleep in the daj'-time, and at night was obliged to change 
his bedroom from time to time ns a precaution against 
treachery -. Asoka probably continued the routine of 
court life laid down by liis great ancestor. 

Tlie standing many, maintained at the king’s cost, 
was formidable in numbers, comprising, according 
to Pliny, 600,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, and 9,000 
elephants, besides chariots; and was, with reference to 
the standard of antiquity, very highly organized. 

The War Office was directed by a commission of 

’ Strabo, xv. i, 53-6, in M'Crindle’s Ancient India, p. 72. 

® Ibid., p. 71. 
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tliiriy into ^lx iKmnln rach confain- 

in;; fivo wiUi ilt-jiarhiionl'i .‘■•jvt'nilly 

as ftillowh : 

Board N’o. i : Adjnimlt}', in co-opi'rntion will) tin- 
Adniinvl : 

Bunnl A*o. It Transport, connuiNsariat, and nriny 
.sfrvici’, inclndiii'j tin* pmvjsion of dnminu'rv, gnxniis, 
jm-clinnic--’. and p:mss-cnt(<Ts; 

Boani Xo, ■5; Infajitry; 

Jioanl Xo. ^ : Ca\ alry ; 

JJoanl Xo. 5: War-cljarioKs ; 

Board Xo. 6 : Blvjdiant.s. 

Thu arms, v.dii'n not in ijs-o, won* sforod in arsenals, 
and ninp's of staMea wen; jmn'ided for tlie lion-es and 
elephants, Chariuts, when on (hennu'ch, vetx' drawn 
by oxen, ijj onli-r to spare the lioi-sea. Kach war- 
cliariot, wliicli had a team ofeitlier two or fourhai>cs 
harnoscd abreast, carried two fij^hting-incn Isisidea the 
dn'ver. Tlie chariot nscd a.s a state conveyance was 
dmwn by fonrliorsos. Each war-elephanLcarried three 
nglilin^^'inen in addition to the driver. Arrian gives 
f.oineinteriestingdelailBConceniing tliccfjuijnnentof tlie 
infnntryandcavalry.whicli maybe cjuoted Verbatim ; — 

‘ J proceed now,’ lie .says, ‘ to describe the mode in wliicli 
the Indi.ans isjuij) lliemselves for war, premi.sing that it is 
not to be regarded a.s the only one in vogue. Tlio foot- 
foidiers carry a bow made of equal length with the man 
who bears it. Tliis they rc.stiij)on the ground, and pressing 
against it witli tbeir left foot tlius discliarge tlic arrow, 
having drawn the string far backwards ; for the shaft they 
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use is little short of heing three yards long, and there is 
nothing •which can resist an Indian archer’s shot — neither 
shield nor breastplate, nor any stronger defence if such 
there he. In their left hand they carry bucklers of undressed 
ox-hide, ■which are not so broad as those ■who carry them, 
but are about as long. Some are equipped ■with javelins 
instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which is broad in 
the blade, but not longer than three cubits; and this, when 
they engage in close fight (which they do with reluctance), 
they wield with both hands, to fetch down a lustier blow. 
The horsemen are equipped with two lances like the lances 
called saunia, and with a shorter buckler than that carried 
by the foot-soldiers. But they do not put saddles on their 
horses, nor do they curb them with bits like the bits in use 
among the Greeks or the Kelts, but they fit on round the 
extremity of the horse’s mouth a circular piece of stitched 
raw ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or brass pointing 
inwards, but not very sharp ; if a man is rich he uses pricks 
made of ivory, "Within the horse’s mouth is put an iron 
prong like a skewer, to which the reins are attached. 
When the rider, then, pulls the reins, the prong controls the 
horse, and the pricks which are attached to this prong goad 
the mouth, so that it cannot but obey the reins V 

The civil administration, of ■which some features 
mentioned in the edicts have b^en already noticed, • 
■was an organization of considerable complexity, and 

* ‘ Indika,’ xvi, in Ancient India, p. 220, F or shapes of Indian 
arms at the beginning of the Christian era, see Cunning- 
ham, BMsa Topes, p.217, and PI. xxxiii; and Maisey, S&ticlii, 
PI. XXXV’, xxxvi, Cf. woodcut of Teddah dra'wdng his how in 
Tennant’s Ceylon, 3rd ed., i. 499. A nearly life-size figure 
of an infantry soldier armed as described by Megasthenes is 
given in Cunningham, Stupa o/Bharhut, PI. xxxii, i. 
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apparently not inferior to that cln1>oratcf3 by Sb 
Shah and Akbar. We j-cad of an Irrigation Dcpai 
incnt, which pei'fonncd functions similar to those 
tlie analogous department in Kg3'pt, regulating t 
rivers and controlling the sluices so as to distribu 
the canal water fairly among the farmers. The loi 
inscription of Rudraduman, executed in A.D. l* 
records liow Tushasp, the Persian governor of Sauii'is 
■tra (Kathiawar) on behalf of Asokn, constnict 
canals and bridges to utilize the water of the gre 
artificial lake at Ginulr which had been formed 
the reign of Chandraguptnb This instance sho^ 
the care that was taken to promote agricultui 
improvement and to develop the land revenue, cvi 
in a remote pro\*incc distant more than a thousai 
miles from the capital?' 

The revenue officers were charged with the collcciii 
of the land i-evenuc, or Croum rent, then as now, l| 
ihainstay of Indian finance. All agricultural Inj 
was regarded as Crown property. According to o; 
account the cxiltivators retained one-fourth of tl 
produce; according to another (which is more pr 
bable), they paid into the treasmy one-fourth of tl 
produce in addition to a rent of unspecified amount. 

The castes, whose occupation connected them wii 
the land, such ns woodcutters, carpenters, blacksmitt 
and miners, were subject to the supervision of tl 
revenue officers. 

Roads were maintained ly the royal officers, c- 
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pillars were erected on the principal highways to 
serve as mile-stones at intervals of about an English 
mile and a quarter. Examples of similar pillars 
(/ws m/indr), erected many centuries later by the 
Mughal emperors, still-exist \ Asoka prided himself 
on having further consulted the comfort of travellers 
by planting shady trees and digging wells at frequent 
intervals along the main roads ^ 

Pataliputra, the capital city, stood at the confluence 
of the Son and Ganges, on the southern bank of the 
latter river, in the position now occupied by the large 
native city of Patna and the civil station of Bankipore. 
The river Son has changed its course, and now joins 
the Ganges near the cantonment of Dinapore (Dhana- 
pur) above Bankipore, but ite old course can be easily 
traced. The ancient city, like its modem successor, 
was a long and narrow parallelogram, about nine 
miles in length and a mile and a half in breadth. 
The wooden walls seen by Megasthenes, which were 

^ The officers ‘ construct roads, and at eveiy ten stadia set up 
a pillar to show the byroads and distances ’ (Strabo, xv. i. 
50-2, in Ancient India, p. 86). The stadium in use at that 
period was equal to 202 J yards; ten stadia, therefore, =2022^ 
yards. The Mughal L-os, the interval between the still existing 
kos min&rs, or pillars, averages 4558 yards (Elliot, Suppl. 
Glossary, s. v. kos). The Asoka pillars were therefore set up at 
every half kos, approximately, according to the Mughal con- 
putation. 

- Rock Edict II, and Pillar Edict VII. It is expresslyrecorded 
that the wells were dug at intervals of half a kos each, the 
same interval which is approximately expressed by Megasthenes 
as ten stadia. 
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protected by a wide aad deep moat, were pierced by 
sixtj’-foiir gates ntid crowned by five hundred and 
seventy towere. Asokn built an outer niasomy wall, 
and beautified the city witli innumerable stone build- 
ings so richly decorated, that in after ages they were 
ascribed to the genii. The greater part of the ancient 
city still lies buried in the silt of the rivere under 
Patna and Bankipore at a depth of from ten to twenty 
feet. In sevcnil places the lemains of the wooden 
palisade mentioned by Jlegasthenes have been ex- 
posed by casual excavations, and mnnerous traces 
have been found of massive bi-ick and magnificent 
stone, buildings. A few of the brick edificc-s in a 
luiucd condition arc still above ground, and it would 
probablj' be pos.siblc, by a careful survc}' conducted 
under competent supervision, to identify with cer- 
tainty the sites of the principal Asoka building.s 
mentioned ly the Chinese pilgiams. Owing to the 
want of such a survey’-, the identifications made by 
Major "Waddell, I.M.S., wlio is entitled to the credit 
of discovering the fact that Pataliputra still exists, 
are not altogether convincing, although many of them 
may be correct. 

The excavations, as far as they Imve been carried, 
fully confinn the accuracy of the accounts given by 
Megasthenes and the Chinese pilgrims of the extent 
and magnificence of the Mauiya capital 

' Arrian, Indiha, s, in Ancient India, pp. 68 and 205 ; 
Pliny, Hist. Nat.xi, 22, ibid. p. 139; Solinus, 52, 6-17, ibid. p. 
155 ; "Waddell, Discovenj of the Exact Site ofAsoha’s Classic Capital 
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' The administration of this gi’eat and splendid city 
hvas organized with mucli elaboration. Like the War 
Office, the metropolis was administered by a commis- 
sion of thirty members divided into six Boards with 
five members each. The first Boax'd was chaiged with 
the superintendence of the industrial arts and artisans. 
The second was entnxsted with the duty of super- 
intending foreigners, and attending to their wants. 
This Board provided medical aid for foreigners in 
case of siclcness, with decent burial in case of death, 
and administered the estates of the deceased, remitting 
the net proceeds to the persons entitled. The same 
Board was also "bound to provide proper escort for 
foreigners leaving the country. The third Board was 
I’esponsible for the registration of births and death.s, 
which was enforced both for revenue purposes and 
for the information of the Government. 

The fourth Board was the Board of Trade, which 
exei’cised a general supei’intendence over ti’ade and 
comniei-ce, and regulated weights and measures. It 
is said that the authorities took care that commodities 
were sold in the proper season by public notice, 
which probably means that price lists were officially 
fixed, according to the usual Indian custom. Any 
trader who desired to deal in more than one class 
of goods was obliged to pay double licence tax. 

The fifth Board was concerned with manufactures, 

6 f PMaliputm, the Palihothra of (he Greeks, and Description of the 
Superficial Remains (Calcutta, Bengal Secretariat Press, 1892, 
price one rupee). 
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the sale of which was subjected to regulations similar 
to those governing the sales of imported goods. 

The sixth Boai-d was charged with the duty of 
lev^'ing a tithe on the prices of all articles sold. 
Evasion of this tax was punishable death \ Tliis 
sanguinaiy law is but one of sevei'al indications that 
the penal code of Chandi*agupta was one of extreme 
severity. The same code seems to have been adminis- 
tered b3^ Asoka, with slight mitigations. 

The general severity of the government of Chand- 
ragupta is testified to b3'’ Justin, who sa3's that that 
prince, who freed his countr3nnen from the Mace- 
^donian 3'oke, ‘after his victor3’^ forfeited b3’' his 
"t3Tanny all title to the name of liberator, for lie op- 
pressed udth serritude the ver3’’ people wliom lie had 
'^emancipated from foreign thraldom In addition 
to the law about evasion of municipal taxes just 
quoted, other illustrations of the extreme severity 
of the penal Jaw are on record/ Blien the king wa.s 
on a hunting expedition, an3^ person, man or woman, 
who went inside the ropes marking off the path of 
the ro3ml procession was capitalh' punished. The 
same formidable penalty was attached to the offence 
of causing the loss of a hand or eye to .an artisan, 
the reason apparentl3" being that skilled v.-orkmen 
were regarded as being special];.' devoted to tlie Inne's 

’ Straho, xv. i, 50-52, in Ar.ci^r.i Ir r. 

^ Justin, XV. 4, in M'Cnrdle, T?.f Irr-z’i'^r. of Iri'r "i’j 
Alexander the Great, p. 327. See also 
(Bohn), p. 142. 
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service. In other cases wounding hy mutilation was 
punishable by the amputation of the corresponding 
member of the offender, in addition to the loss of his 
right hand. The crime of giving false evidence was 
puni.shed by mutilation of the extremities. According 
to one writer, some unspecified heinous offences were 
piuiished by the shaving of the offender’s hair, which 
penalty was regarded as .specially infamous 
/ The mitigations of this sanguinary code introduced 
by Asoka the Humane were not very material. Late 
in his reign he ordained that every criminal condemned 
to death should have three days’ respite before execu- 
tion to enable him to prepare for the other world, but 
the edict does not indicate any diminution in the 
number of capital offences or of the convicts condemned 
to death. The censors of the Law of Piety were com- 
manded to redress cases of wrongful imprisonment 
or undeserved corporal punishment, and were em- 
powered to remit sentence when the offender deserved 
mercy by reason of advanced age, sudden calamity, 
or the burden of a large family dependent on him for 
support. The actions of the ceusors in pursuance of 
these instructions cannot have had much practical 
effect. On each anniversary of his solemn coronation 
Asoka was in the habit of pardoning criminals await- 
ing execution, but, considering the fact that no 
condemned prisoner ever had more than three days 
respite between sentence and execution, the number 

^ Nicolas Damasc. 44; Stobaeus, Serm. 42, in M'^Crindle's 
Ancient India, p. 73. 
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who benefited I)}’ the royal clemency cannot have 
been very great h So far ns the evidence goes, it 
indicates that Asoka maintained in substance the 
stern penal legislation and sunimaiy procedm-e of 
his illustrious grandfather, wlio had governed by 
despotism the empire won b3’' bloodshed. ' 

' It would, however, be rash to infer from these 
premises that the professed humanity of Asoka was 
hypocritical. The temper of the times and the 
univei’sal custom of Oriental monarchies demanded 
severitj* in the punishment, and dispatch in the 
adjudication, of crime as indispensable characteristics 
of an cfiicient govemment. Asoka desciwes ci’cdit 
for inculcating on his officers principles which, if 
followed, must have x'esultcd in impi-oved adminis- 
tration of justice, and for measures wliich in some 
degree mitigated the ferocity of established practice. ' 

The so-called Detached Edicts of Dhauli and 
Jangada, addressed to the governors and magistrates of 
the conquered provdnee of Kalinga, display the sove- 
reign’s earnest desire for merciful and considerate 
administration. 

The mere extent of the empire which was trans- 
mitted from Chandragupta to Bindusfira, and from 
Bindusara to Asoka, is good evidence that the organi- 
zation of the govemment, which was strong enough 
in military force to defeat foreign attacks, and to sub- 

' Pillar Edict IV : ‘To priaoners wLo Lave been conweted 
and condemned to death I grant a respite of three days before 
execution.’ 
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due an extensive kingdom, was also adequate for ilie 
performance of civil duties, PMaliputra, situated in 
an eastern province, continued throughout the reigns 
of the three imperial Mauiyas to be the capital of 
an empire exceeding British India in area, and extend- 
ing from sea to sea. The emperor, though destitute 
of the powerful aids of modem civilization, was able 
to enforce his will at Kabul, distant twelve hundred, 
and at GimUr, distant a thousand miles from his 
capital. He was strong enough to sheathe his sword 
in the ninth year of Iiis reign, to treat unruly border 
tribes vath forbearance, to cover his dominions with 
splendid buildings, and to devote his energies to the 
diffusion of morality and piety, 

^How long the efforts of Asoka continued to bear 
fruit after the close of his protracted and brilliant 
reign we know not. Envious time has dropped an 
impenetrable veil over the deeds of his successoi’s, 
and no man can tell the stoiy of the decline and fall 
of the Maurya empire. , 



CHAPTEE III 

The Mokuments 

The extravagant legend which ascribes to Asoka 
the erection of eighty-four thousand sMpas, or sacred 
cupolas, within the space of three j^eai-s, proves the 
depth of the impression made on the popular imagina- 
tion by the magnitude and magnificence of the gi*eat 
Maur3’’a’s architectui'al achievements. So imposing 
were his works that they were universally believed 
to have been wrought by supernatural agency. 

‘The royal palace and Imlls in the midst of the city 
(Fatal iputra), A\'hich exist now as of old, were all made hy 
spirits which he employed, and which piled up the stones, 
reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant 
carving and inlaid sculpture- work, in a way which no 
human hands of this world could accomplish 

Thus wrote the simple-minded Fa-hien at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century. A little more than two 
hundred years later, when Hiuen Tsiang travelled, the 
ancient city was deserted and in ruins, the efifect of 
the departure of the court and the ravages of the 
White Huns. Now, 

‘ The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples,’ 

^ Chap, xxvii, Legge's translation. 
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lie buried deep beneath the silt of the Ganges and 
Son rivers, and serve as a foundation for the East 
Indian Eailvray, the city of Patna, and the civil 
station of Bankipore. 

No example of the secular architecture of Asoka’s 
reign has sundved in such a condition ns to permit of 
its plan and style being studied. The remains of the 
Maurya palace xindoubtedl}'- He liid under the lields 
and houses of the milage of Kumrahar, south of the 
railway line connecting Bankipore and Patna, but 
the slight excavations which have been undertaken 
do not suffice to render the remains intelligible, and 
the expense of adequate exploration would be prohi- 
bitive h 

The numerous and stately monasteries which Asoka 
erected at many places in the empire have shared 
the fate of liis palaces, and not even one survives in 
a recognizable state. 

The shl-pas, or cupolas, on which tlie emperor 
lavished so much treasure, have been more fortunate, 
and a large group of monuments of this class at 
Sunchi in Central India lias been preserved in a 
tolerably complete .state *. 

A (■ii'ijxt was usually destined eitlicr to enshrine the 
relics of a Buddha or saint, or to mark the scene of 

* \Yn<3(len, Discorrty of thr Kxact Site of Aeolra'f Cln^^ir Copitnl 
of patalipntm fCalcutt.-i, iSgz); nntl an unpublMicd report by 
IS.'ibn r. C. Mubharji. 

* Canninj’bam. 7» Bhiha (IxJntlon, 1E54) ; Beport?, 

X. 5“ ; Bpi'jmphia Jr.fica (Biihlcr), ii. £7, jOC. 
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foino event famous in llio liisiory of (lie Bmlflhist 
cluirch. Sometimes it was Imilt moroly in honour of 
a Ihultlhn. In Asoka’s a"e n i-iuim wis a solid 
licmisphericol mass of masonry, sprinpn;,' fmm a 
plinth which formed a pcmmhulating path for 
woi>hipj)cj's, ami was flattened at the lop to carry 
a square nltar-shajicd structure, surmounted hy a 
series of stone umhrellns. The base was usually' 
surrounded hy a stone i-nilin'r, of which the pillai-s," 
bars, and coj)in"-stono.s were commonl}', though not 
invariably, richly carved and decorated with elaborate 
sculptures in relief. 

The fp-oat at Sanchi was a soli<l dome of 

brick and stone, 106 feet in diameter, sprinpuj; from 
a plinth 14 feet hiffh, and with a projection of 5^ feet 
from the base of the dome. The apex of the dome 
was flattened into a terrace 34 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone railing, within which stood 
a square altar or pedestal surrounded by another 
railing. The total height of the building, when 
complete, must have exceeded ico feet. 

jlfany of Asoka’.s (■titpas were much loftier. Hiuen 
Tsinng mentions one in Afghanistan which was 300 
feet in licight, and in Ceylon one famous dupa, when 
perfect, towered to a height exceeding 400 feet. 

The base of the great Sanchi stitqxi was sinTOundcd 
by a massive stone railing neaidy 10 feet high, 
forming a cloister or passage round the sacred 
monument. This railing, which is very highly 
decorated, is later than Asoka’s time. 
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Several of the stHjpas at and near Sanchi ■srere 
opened and found to contain relic caskets hidden 
inside the mass of masonry. In No. i the relic 
chamber "vvas discovered 2 feet to the Tvestward of 
the centre, and 7 feet above the terrace. Inside the 
chamber was a sandstone Ix)X, 11 inches long, and 
9 4 inches high, which contained four small steatite 
vases, in which fragments of bone had been enshrined. 
Numerous inscriptions vouched for these relics as 
belonging to some of the most famous saints of the 
Buddhist church, including two of the missionaries 
named in the Mahavamsa as the apostles of the 
Himalayan region, and the son of Moggali (Maudgalya), 
presumably Tissa, who, according to the Ceylonese 
chronicle, presided over the third Council. 

A verj'- interesting relic of the age of Asoka was 
discovered by Sir Alexander Cunningham in 1873 at 
a Aullage named Bharhut (Barahut) in Baghelkhand, 
alx»ut ninety-five miles south-west from Allahabad 
He found there the remains of a brick stupa of 
moderate size, nearly 68 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by an elaborately carved stone railing bearing numerous 
inscriptions in characters similar to those of the Asoka 
edicts. The st'Apa had been covered with a coat of 
plaster, in which himdreds of triangular-shaped 
recesses had been made for the reception of lights 
for the illumination of the monument. On festival 

^ Cunningham, The Stiipa of Bharhttt (London, 1S79). The 
distance of 120 miles from Allahabad, stated by Cunningham, is 
not correct accordnig to the maps, including his. 
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occasions it was the practice of the Buddhists to 
decorate sti%2)a3 in every possible wa}’’, with flowei’S, 
garlands, banners, and lights. 

The railing of the Bharhut sMpa wa.g a little more 
than 7 feet high, and was divided into four quadi-ants 
by openings facing tlie cardinal points. Each opening 
was approached by an ornamental gateway of the 
kind called tor an. The beams of each toran were 
supported on composite pillars, each composed of four 
octagonal shafts joined togetlier. Each of these sliafts 
is crowned by a distinct bed capital. Tlie four bell 
capitals are covei’ed by a single abacus, on which 
rests a massive upper capital formed of two lions and 
two bulls, all couchant. Although the remains of the 
ornamental gateways or iorans at Bharhut are very 
imperfect, enough is left to prove that these elaborate 
structures closely resembled the better preserved 
examples of later date at Sanchi. The complete cast 
of one of the Sanchi gates exhibited in the Indian 
Museum at South Kensington serves as an illustration 
of the similar gateways at Bharhut. Such of the 
Bharhut sculptures as were saved from the ruthless 
hands of the villagers were conveyed to Calcutta, 
where they now form one of the chief treasures of the 
Imperial Museum. One of the gateways has been 
partially restored, and portions of two quadrants of 
the railing have been set up beside it, in order to 
convey to visitors an idea of the nature of. the 
structure. 

The railing was composed of pillars, three cross-bars, 
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or rails, and a lioavy coping. Eacli of the pillars is 
a monolith bearing a central medallion on each face, 
with a half medallion at the top and another at the 
bottom. Every member of the railing is covered 
with elaborate sculpture, which is of exceptional 
interest for the history of Buddhism, because it is to 
a largo extent interpi'cted by explanatory contom- 
poraiy inscriptions. 

The remains of very similar railings of Asoka’s 
age exist at Buddha GayA, ; and Babh P. C. Mukharji 
found parts of at least three different stone railings 
at Patna, some of which may be even eai’lior in date 
than Asoka 

Besnagar near Sanchi, the ancient Vedisagiri, the 
homo, according to the legend, of Devi the mother of 
Mahcndra and SanghamitrA, son and daughter of 
Asoka, has yielded specimens of another sculptured 
railing of Maurya ago, bearing dedicatory inscriptions 

In ancient India both the Buddhists and the Jains 
were in the habit of defraying tlic cost of expensive 
religious edifices by subscription, each donor or gi’oup 
of donors being given the credit of having contrilnited 
a particular pillar, coping-stone, or other portion of 
the edifice on which the name of the donor was 
inscribed. It is interesting to find that the same 

’ Babfl P, C. Mukharji’s cliECOvcrics arc described in an iinpub- 
Jislied report. For Buddha Gajfi, sec Cunningham, MnMhodUi 
(London, 1S92), Rajendralfila Mitra, Bmldlta Gayd, and Cun- 
ningliam, Jiepoiis, volfl. i, iii, viii, xi, xvi, 

' Cunningham, Jlejiorts, x. 38. 
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practice of crediting individual donoi's with the pre- 
sentation of single pillars existed in Hellenistic Asia. 
At the temple of Lahranda in Caria, dating from the 
reign of Nero, or a little later, Sir Charles Fellows 
found twelve fluted columns, each of which bore a 
panel recording that it was the gift of such and such a 
person The subscriptions of course must have been 
collected in cash, and the work must have been carried 
out by the architect in accordance ^vith a general 
plan. The record of individual donors was intended 
not only to gratify their vanity and the natural desire 
for the perpetuation of their names, but to secure for 
them and their families an accumulation of spiritual 
merit. The Indian inscriptions frequently express 
this latter purpose. 

In addition to the statues of animals on the summit 
of monolithic pillars which will be described presently, 
a few specimens of sculpture in the round belonging 
to the Maurya period have been preserved in a 
tolerably complete state. 

Of these rare specimens one of the most remarkable 
is the colossal statue of a man seven feet in height 
found at Parkham, a village between Mathura and 
Agra. This work is executed in grey sandstone 
highly polished. The arms are unfortunately broken, 
and the face is mutilated. The dress, which is very 
peculiar, consists of a loose robe confined by two bands, 
one below the breast and the other round the loins 

^ Fellows, Asia Minor, pp. 261, 331, and plate (London, 1838). 

® Cunningham, Reports, xx. 40, PI. vi. 
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A colossal female statue of the same period found 
at Besnagar, 6 feet 7 inches in height, is of special 
interest as being the only specimen of a female statue 
in the round that has yet been discovered of so early 
a period \ 

A standing statue of a saint with a halo, w'hich 
crowned the northern detached pillar near the great 
st'A'pa at SS;nchi, is considered by Cunningham to be 
one of the finest specimens of Indian sculpture \ 

Asoka had a special fondness for the erection of 
monolithic pillars on a gigantic scale, and erected them 
in great numbers, inscribed and without inscriptions. 
Two, one at the southern, and the other at the northern 
entrance, graced the appi'oaches to the great st'Apa of 
Sanchi. The northern pillar, which supported the 
statue of the saint, was about 45 feet in height; 
'the southern pillar, which was crowned by four lions 
standing back to back, was some 5 feet lower. 
Both pillars, like the other monuments of the same 
class, are composed of highly polished, fine sandstone. 
The monolithic shaft of the southern pillar was 32 
feet in height. 

The Sanchi pillars, of which the soniherh one hears 
a mutilated inscription, corresponding with part of the 
KausS-mbi Edict on the Allahabad pillar, have been 
thrown down and sufiered much injury. Two only of 
Asoka’s monolithic pillars still stand in a condition 
practically perfect ; one at Bakhira near Basar in the 

^ Cunningham, Heporis, x. 44. 

* Bhilsa Topes, p. 197, PI. x. 
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Muzaffarpur District, and the other at Lauriya- 
Nandangarh (Navandgarh) in the Champaran District. 
A detailed description of these two monuments 
will suffice to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
whole class. 

The Bakhira pillar is a monolith of fine sandstone, 
highly polished for its whole length of 32 feet above 
the water level. A square pedestal with three steps is 
said to exist under water. The shaft tapers uniformly 
from a diameter of 49-8 inches at the water leyel to 
38-7 at the top. The principal member of the capital 
is bell-shaped in the Persepolitan style, 2 feet 10 
inches in height, and is surmounted by an oblong 
abacus 12 inches high, which serves as a pedestal 
for a lion seated on its haunches, 4I feet in height. 

Two or three mouldings are inserted between the 
shaft and the bell capital, and one intervenes between 
the latter and the abacus. 

The total height above the water level is 44 
feet 2 inches. Including the submerged position 
the length of the monument must be about 50 feet, 
and the gross weight is estimated to be about 50 
tons b 

In general design the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar 
resembles that at Bakhira, but is far less massive. 
The polished shaft, which is 32 feet 9^ inches in 
height, diminishes from a base diameter of 35 J inches 
to a diameter at the top of 22? inches. The abacus is 
circular, and is decorated on the edge with a bas-relief 
^ Cunningham, Beports, i. 56; xvi. 12. 
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representing a row of geese pecking their food. The 
height of the capital, including the lion, is 6 feet 
lo inches. The whole monument, therefore, is nearlj^ 
40 feet in height {Fronti^iecc) h 

The mutilated pillar at Kampunv’^a in the same 
district is a duplicate of that at Lauriy^-Nandangarh. 
The capital of this pillar was attached to the shaft by 
a barrel-shaped bolt of pure copper, measuring 2 feet 
and half an inch in length, with a diameter of 4xV 
inches in the centre, and 3^ inches at each end. This 
bolt was accurately fitted into the two masses of stone 
without cement 2. 

The circular abacus of the Allahabad pillar is de- 
corated, instead of the geese, with a graceful scroll 
of alternate lotus and honeysuckle, resting on a 
beaded astragalus moulding, perhaps of Greek 
origin 3 . 

Asoka’s monoliths frequently are placed in situations 
hundreds of miles distant from quarries capable of 
supplying the fine sandstone of which they are com- 
posed. The massiveness and exquisite finish of these 
huge monuments bear eloquent testimony to the skill 
and resource of the architects and stonecutters of the 
Maurya age. 

The two Asoka pillars which now stand at Delhi 

^ Cunningham, Uepotis, i. 73, PI. xsiv; xvi. 104, PL rsvii 
(copied in frontispiece). I am informed that the correct name 
of the great mound is Nandangarh, not Navandgarh. 

* Ibid., xvL no, PI. viii; xxii. 51, PL ri, vii. 

® Ibid., i. 2^8. 
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were removed in a.d. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlak, 
the one from Topra in the Ambala (Umballa) District 
of the Panjab, and the other from Mirath (Meerut) in 
the North-Western Provinces. The process of removal 
of the Topra monument is described by a contemporary 
author, and his graphic account is worth transcribing 
as showing the nature of the difficulties which were 
successfully and frequently surmounted by Asoka’s 
architects. 

‘Khizrabad,’ says the historian, ‘is ninety Icos from 
Delhi, in the vicinity of the hills. "When the Suita) 
visited that district, and saw the column in the village 0 
Topra, he resolved to remove it to Delhi, and there erect i 
as a memorial to future generations. After thinking ove 
the best means of lowering the column, orders were issue( 
commanding the attendance of alt the people d-vyelling i) 
the neighbourhood, within and W'ithout the Doab, and al 
soldiers, both horse and foot. They were ordered to brinj 
all implements and materials suitable for the work. Direc 
tions were issued for bringing parcels of the cotton 0 
the silk-cotton tree. Quantities of this silk-cotton wer 
placed round the column, and when the earth at its basi 
was removed, it fell gently over on the bed prepared for if 
The cotton was then removed by degrees, and after som 
days the pillar lay safe upon the ground. When thi 
foundations of the pillar were examined, a large squar 
stone was found as a base, which also was taken out. 

The pillar was then encased from top to bottom in reed 
and raw skins, so that no damage might accrue to it 
A carriage with forty-two wheels was constructed, and rope 
M'ere attached to each wheel. Thousands of men hauled a 
every rope, and after great labour and difSculty the pilla 
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was raised on to the carriage. A strong rope was fastened 
to each wiieel, and two hundred men pulled at each of 
these ropes. By the simultaneous exertions of so many 
thousand men, the carriage was moved and was brought to 
the banks of the Jumna. Here the Sultan came to meet it. 
A number of large boats had been collected, some of which 
could carry 5,000 and 7,000 maunds of grain, and the 
least of them 2,000 maunds. The column was very ingen- 
iously transferred to these boats, and was then conducted 
to -Firozabad [old Delhi], where it -was landed and conveyed 
into the Kushk with infinite labour and skill,’ 

The historian then proceeds to narrate how a 
special building was prepared for the reception of the 
monument, which was raised to the summit, where it 
still stands, with precautions similar to those attending 
its removal from its original site h 

The pillar thus removed with so much skill is the 
most interesting of all the Asoka columns, being the 
only one on which the invaluable Pillar Edict VII is 
incised. Fa-hien, the first Chinese pilgrim, whose 
travels lasted for fifteen years from A. n, 399, mentions 
only three Asoka p>illai-s, namely, two at Patahputrai 
and one at Sankasya. 

The later pilgrim, EKuen Tsiang, who travelled 
in the seventh century, notices specifically sixteen 
pillars ascribed to Asoka. Of these, only two have been 
identified with absolute certainty, the uninscribed 
column at Bakhira and the inscribed one at Rummindei, 
A third, the Nigliva pillar, which does not occupy its 

^ ShamB-i-Siraj, quoted in Carr Stephen’s Archaeology of 
Delhi, p. 13 1. 
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originnl position, is probably that seen by IJiuen 
Tsinng zicar tlic i / u pa of Knnakniniini. Tlic tAVo grent 
pillars, seventy feet bigb, one surmounted by Ibe figure 
of an ox and the other by a ■wlicel, wliicli stood at 
the entrance of the famous Jetavana monastery near 
Sravasti, are believed to still exist Imi-ied in a Nepa- 
lese forest, but their actual discovery remains to reward 
some fortunate explorer. Fragments of several pillars 
of the Asoka period have been disclo'^^-d by excavations 
at and near Patna, which probally include (he two 
mentioned by the Cliincse pilgri::.- jus cxl'^ting there. 

Nine pillars bearing inscrir::;!::f -;f Aso'itn arc- 
known to exist, none of which xr-. nze.n*;’ :r,-:d hy the 
pilgrims, except the monnn-.-:n'. x: 7 and 

probably that at Nigliva. I: a "-.r* ctnox'* fact 
that the Cliinese travellers rswi.r. nx:ci ti.e slight- 
est allusion to the Asoka r <d t,:) 

rocks or pillars. Tljc hv.:r;r:7.X-- er. jhh.r •.•.hich 
they noted were brief cr .'aorriiivv 

records. The folJowmg .7--. c:' . k.a irrcrib-rl 

pillars will be found “s.fxf ::r r.f r-..'.--- ; 
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Serial 

No. 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


Name. 

Poaition, 

Delhi-Mi- 

On ridge at Delhi, 

rath 

where it was re- 

(Meerut) 

erected by English 
Governmentin 1867; 
removedinA.D.i3s6 
from Me erut by Firoz 
Shah, and erected 
inthegrounds of his 
hunting-lodge near 
present position. 

Near Ellenborough 
Barracks in the Fort 
at Allahabad, but 
probably removed 
from Eau^ambi. 

Allahabad 

Laufiya* 

At the Lauriya ham- 

Araraj 

let, a mile from tem- 
ple of Mahadeo Ar- 
arS,j, 20 miles N.W. 
of KesariyS sUtpa, 
and on the road to 
Bettia, in the Cham- 
p&ran District of 
North Bihar. 

Lauiiya- 

Near a large village 

Nandan- 

named Dauriya, 3 

gaph 

miles N. of Mathia, 

(Navand- 

and 1 5 miles NNW. 

gajh) 

of Bettia, in the 
ChamparanDistrict. 

Eampur- 

At Eampurwa ham- 

wa 

let, near large vil- 
lage named Piparia 
(E. long. 84° 34', N. 
lat. 27° 15' 45"), in 
NE. comer of Cham- 
paran District. 

San chi 

At southern entrance 
to great s/7(pa of 
S 3 .nchi in BhopS .1 
State, Centrallndia. 


Pemarls, 


Cited by Senari as 
‘Delhi 2’ or ‘DV 
Pillar Edicts I- VI 
much mutilated. 
Brohen into five 
pieces, now joined 
together. Capital 
missing. 


Pillar Edicts I-VI; 
also Queen’s Edict 
and Kau^am bi 
Edict, all imperfect. 
Capital modem, 
except abacus. 

Cited by Senart as 
‘Eadhiah,’ or ‘E.’ 
Pillar Edicts I-VI 
practically perfect. 
Capital lost. 


Cited by Senart as 
‘Mathiab,’ or ‘M.’ 
Pillar Edicts I-VI 
practically perfect. 
Capital complete. 

Imperfectly excava- 
ted. Inscription, so 
far as excavated, in 
good condition, the 
same as on Nos. 4 
and 5. Capital im- 
perfect. 

Fallen and broken, 
but the capital re- 
mains. Inscription 
much mutilated, be- 
ing a veision of the 
Kau^ambi Edict on 
theAllahabadpillar. 
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No. 

Natoc. 

[ 

Position. 

Pcm.AflwF. 

! 

8 

Kiglira 

On west bank of Ni- 
gliva (Ni mili) Sagnr 
near Niglira village 
in Neiialese Tarui, 
north of the Basti 
District. 

In two pieces, and 
not in ori^nal posi- 
tion; capital miss- 
ing. Imperfect in- 
scription, recording 
visit of Asoka to 
sltqm of Konaka- 
mana. 

9 

Ratnniin- 

dei 

At Bummindei in 
the Nepalese Tarai, 
about 6 miles north 
from Dulhfi in the 
Basti District, and 
13 miles nearly SE. 
from No. S. 

1 

Cited by Bahler as 
Paderia, from name 
of village to south. 
Split bj' lightning 
and imperfect ; the 
bell portion of the 
capital remains. 

Absolutely perfect 
inscription, record- 
ing visit of Asoka to 
theDumbini garden. 


The rock inscriptions of Asoka are the most peculiar 
and characteristic monuments of his reign. The 
longer inscriptions all consist of different recensions of 
the fourteen Eock Edicts, published in the tliirteenth 
and fourteenth years of the reign, and were recorded 
at localities situated in the more I’emote provinces of 
the empire. 

The village of Shahbazo;arhi is situated on the site 
of an ancient city, the Po-lu-sha of Hiuen Tsiang, in 
the Yhsufzai countiy, forty miles north-east of 
Peshawar, and more than a thousand miles in a direct 
line distant from Pataliputra (Patna), the capital of 
the Mauiya empire. The principal inscription is 
recorded on both the eastern and western faces of 
a mass of trap rock, 24 feet long and 10 feet high. 
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which lies on the slope of the hill south-east of the 
%'illage. The Toleration Edict, No. XII, discovered by 
Colonel Deane a few years ago, is incised on a separate 
rock about fifty yards distant from the main record. 
The text of all the fourteen edicts is nearly perfect b 

Another copy of the fourteen edicts (omitting the 
fourteenth) has been recently discov'ered at Mansera 
in the Hazara District of the Panjab, inscribed on 
two rocks. The text is less complete than that at 
Shahbazgarhi. Both these recensions agree in being 
inscilbed in the form of Aramaic character, written 
from right to left, and now generally known by the 
name of Eiharoshthi. They also agree in giving 
special prominence to the Toleration Edict, which has 
at Mansera one side of the rock to itself, and at 
Shahbazgarhi is inscribed on a separate rockb 

The third version of the edicts found on the 
•northern frontier of the empire is at Kalsi in the 
Lower HimS,layas, on the road from Saharanpur to 
the cantonment of Chakrata, and about fifteen miles 
westward from the hill-station of Mussoorie (Man- 
sfiri). The record is incised on a block of white quartz 
about ten feet long and ten feet high, which stands near 
the foot of the upper of two terraces overlooking the • 
junction of the Tons and Jumna rivers. The text of 

* Ctmningham, Beports, v. 9-22, PI. iii-v; BpigrapTi'xa In- 
dica, ii. 447 ; M. Foucher in iith Intern. Congi-ess of Orientalists, 
Paris, p. 93. This recension is often cited under the name of 
Kapnrdagiri, a neighbouring village. 

- Epigraphia Indka, ii.447; Indian Antigxiary, xix. (1S50}, 43. 
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the edicts is nearly complete, and agrees closely -with 
the Mansera recension h The chai’acter used, as in 
all the Asoka inscriptions, except Shiilibazgarhi and 
Mansera, is an ancient form of tlie Brahmi character, 
tlie parent of the modem Devana^ari and allied 
alphabets. 

Two copies of the fourteen edicts were published 
on the western coast. Tlie fragment at SopaiA, in the 
Thana District north of Bombay, consists only of a 
few words from the eighth edict, but is enough to show 
that a copy of the edicts once existed at this place, 
which, under the name of Shrparaka, was an impor- 
tant port in ancient times for many centuries 

The Gimar recension, the earliest discovered, is 
incised on the face of a granite block on tlie Girnar 
hiU to the east of the to^vn of Jhnagarli in the pen- 
insula of Kathiawar-'. M. Senart’a translations are 
based principally on this recension, which has suffered 
many injui-ies. 

Two copies of the edicts are found near the coast of 
the Bay of Bengal, within the limits of the kingdom 
of Kalinga conquered by Asoka in the ninth year of 

* The name is -nritten Khalsi by Cunningham and Senart, 
but Kalsi seems to be the correct form (Cunningham, Eeports, 
i. 244, PI. xl. I ; Coipus Inscr. Indicantm, i. 1 2 ; Epigrapliia 
Indica, ii. 447). 

^ Indian Antiquarij, i. 321 ; iv. 282; vii. 259; and Bhagran 
Lai Indraji, article ‘Sopara’ in Journal Bomh. Br. B.A.S. for 
1882 (reprint). 

® Corpus, p. 14; Senart, Inscriptions de Piyadasi, ii. 266, &c.; 
Epigrapliia Indica, ii. 447. 
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his reign. The northern copy is ineised on a rock 
named Aswastama near the summit of a low hill near 
Dhauli, about four mile-s a little west of .south from 
Bhuvanesvar in the Katak District of Orissa. A space 
measuring fifteen feet by ten on the face of the rock 
has been prepared to receive the inscription 

The southern copy is engraved on the face of a rock 
situated at an elevation of about 120 feet in a mass 
of granitic gneiss rising near the centre of an ancient 
fortified to^vn known as Jaugada in the Ganjam 
District of the Madras Presidency, eighteen miles west- 
north-west from the town of Ganjam, in 1 9° 13' 1 3" 
north latitude, and 84° 53' 55" east longitude 

The Dhauli and Jaugada recensions are practically 
duplicates, and agree in omitting Edicts XI, XII, and 
Xni. They also agree in exhibiting two special 
edicts, the Borderers’ and the Provincials’ Edicts, which 
are not found anywhere else. The texts of the 
Kalinga recensions are very imperfect 
The series of the fourteen Bock Edicts is therefore 
known to occur, in a form more or less complete, at 

’ Corpus, p. 1 5 (some statements inaccurate) ; Heports, xiii. 95. 

- Corpus, p. 17; Beports, xiii. 112; Sewell, Zrt'sfs of Antiqui- 
ties, Madras, L 4; Mr. Gtahame’s Report, dated Feb. 22, 1S72, 
in Indian Antiquary, i. 219. 

^ For the Kalinga (‘Separate’ or ‘Detached’) Edicts, see 
Corpus, p. 20; Indian Antiquary, six. (1890), 82. All the 
Asoka inscriptions except the more recent discoveries, namely, 
the Mansera version of the fourteen edicts, Edict XII at Shah- 
bazgarhi, the Tarai Pillar Edicts, the Rampnrwa Pillar, the 
Sopara fragment, and the Siddapura inscriptions, are dealt with 
in M. Senart’s book. Inscriptions de Piyadasi, published in 1878. 
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seven places, namely Shahbazgarhi, Mansera, Kalsi, 
Sopara, Gimar, Dhauli, and Jaugada. It is possible 
that other versions may yet be discovered. 

The Minor Rock Edicts present a single short edict 
in variant forms, to which a second still shorter edict, 
a summary of the Buddhist moral law, is added in the 
Siddapura group of copies only. These Mi^ior Edicts 
are scattered nearly as widely as the fourteen Rock 
Edicts, being formd at Bairat in Rajputana, Rfipnath in 
the Central Provinces, Sahasram in Bengal, and Sidda- 
pura in Mysore. Three copies exist at and near 
Siddapura 

The Bhabra Edict forms a class by itself. It is in- 
scribed on a detached boulder of reddish-grey granite 
of moderate size, which was discovered in 1837 on 
the top of a hill near the ancient city of Bairat in 
Rajputana, where a copy of the first Minor Rock Edict 
exists. The boulder is now in the rooms of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta. This edict is 
peculiar in being addressed to the Buddhist clergy 

The Supplementary Pillar Edicts are short docu- 
ments of compSiratively small impoiiance inscribed 
on the pillars at Allahabad and Sanchi 3 . 

The two inscribed pillars in the Nepalese Tarai 

^ Mr. Eice’s report, Edicts of Asoka in Mysore, Feb., 1892; 
Bubler, in Epigraphia Indica, iii. 134. 

^ Quoted as ‘ second Bairat rock ’ in Corpus, p. 24 ; Indian 
Antiquary, sx. (1891), 1 54. 

® Biihler’s editions of the ‘ Queen’s ’ and ‘ Eau^ambi ’ Edicts 
are in Indian Antiquary, xix. (1890), 123. He edited the Sanchi 
fragment in Eqiigrapliia Indica, ii. 87, 366. The S&nchi pillar 
is described in BJiilsa Topes, p. 193. 
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record the visits paid by Asoka to two Buddhist lioly 
places of great sanctity, and tlio brief inscriptions in 
the Barabar caves near Gaya record the presentation 
to the Ajivika ascetics of rock-liewn cave dwellings. 
These dwellings are hewn out of solid granite, and the 
walls have been polished with infinite pains 

The kno.wn Asoka inscriptions may be conveniently 
aiTanged, approximately in chronological order, in 
eight classes : — 

I. The Fourteen Rock Edicts, in seven recensions as 
already enumerated ; 

II. The two Kalinga Edicts atDhauli and Jaugada; 

III. The Minor Bock Edicts, in four recensions, as 
above enumerated, of the first edict, and in three copies 
of the second edict; 

IV. The Bhabra Edict ; 

V. The three Cave Inscriptions ; 

VI. The two Tarai PiUar Inscriptions, at Nigliva 
and Rummindei ; 

VII. The Seven Pillar Edicts ; in six recensions, as 
above enumerated ; and 

VIII. The Supplementary Pillar Edicts, namely, the 
Queen’s Edict and the Kausambi Edict on the Allah- 
abad pillar, and a variant of the Kausambi Edict on the 
Sanchi pillar. 

The number of distinct documents-may be reckoned 
as thirty-four ( 1 , 14 ; II, 2 ; III, 2 ; IV, i ; V, 3 ; VI, 2 ; 
VII, 7; VIII, 3). 

* Cunningham, Coiyus, p. 30 ; Bepotis, i. 45. Biihler has 
edited the inscriptions in Indian Antiquanj, xx. (1891), 361. 
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The inscriptions are all ■written in forms of Pmkrit, 
that is to say, venincular dialects nearly allied to 
Iiterai'3" Sanskrit. But the dialects of the inscriptions 
are to a considerable extent peculiar, and are not 
identical either with Pali or any of the literaiy 
Pridvrits. Most of the inscriptions are written in the 
dialect known ns [Magadhi, then current at the 
capital of the empire, where the text was evidently 
prepared. The vei'sions published at the distant 
stations of Gimar and Slndibazgarhi were prepared in 
the viceregal ofSce.s, and exliibit manj’^ local peculiar- 
ities. The texts in the Central Provinces and Mj’sore 
are intermediate in character between those of Girnar 
and those of the east. 

The minute study of the Asoka inscriptions by 
many scholars, among whom ^I. fimile Senax*t and the 
late Dr, Buliler occupy the place of honour, has 
greatly contributed to the elucidation of numerous 
problems in the histoiy of Indian civilization, but 
a full discussion of the results obtained would be too 
technical for these pages. 

The arts in the age of Asoka had undoubtedlj’" 
attained to a high standard of excellence. 

The royal architects were capable of designing and 
erecting spacious and lofty edifices in brick, wood, and 
stone, of handling with success enormous monoliths, 
of constructing massive embankments with convenient 
sluice-gates, and of excavating commodious chambers 
in the most refractory rock. Sculpture was the hand- 
maid of architecture, and all notable buildings were 
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freely nnd richly ndonic*! with decorative patterns, an 
infinite variety of has-relicfs, and numerous statues of 
men and animals. The art of painting was no doubt 
practised, ns we know it was practised with success 
in a later age, hut no .specimen that can he referred to 
the ^faxirya period has c.scnpcd the tooth of time. 

The skill of the stone-cutter may ho said to have 
attained perfection. Gigantic shaft.s of hard sandstone, 
thirty or forty feet in length, and enormous surfaces 
of granite, were polished like jewels, and the joints of 
masonry were fitted with the utmost n^cct 3 ^ White 
ants and other destructiv’c agencies linve prevented 
the preservation of any .specimens of woodwork, save 
n few posts and beams buried in the silt of the rivers 
at Patna, hut the character of the carpenter’s art of 
the period is knovm from the architectural decoration, 
which, as Fergusson so persistently pointed out, is 
derived from wooden prototj-pcs. The beads and other 
jewellery nnd the seals of the Maurya period and 
earlier ages, which have been frequently found, 
prove that the Indian lapidaries and goldsmiths of the 
earliest historical period were not inferior to those of 
any other country. The recorded descriptions and 
sculptured representations of chaiiots, harness, arms, ac- 
coutrements, dress, textile fabrics, and other articles of 
necessity and luxury indicate that the Indian empire 
had then attained a stage of material civilization pro- 
bably equal to that attained under the famous Mughal 
emperors in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Tire Greek writers speak with the utmost respect of 
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the power and rcFOurccs of the kingdoms of the 
Prnsii and Gnngaridac, that is to say, Mngadha or 
Bihiir, and Bengal. 

Writing was in common use. TJic Bnihmi alphabet, 
the parent of the modcni Devanugari and most of the 
other alphabets now used in India, a descendant from 
remote Phoenician anco.^tiy, e.xhibits in the inscrip- 
tions so many varieties that it miist have been alreadj’’ 
in use for several centuries. The Sanchi relic caskets 
prove that the use of ink for wnting was familiar. 
The care taken to publi.sh the emperor’s sermons by 
inscribing them on rocks, *lx)uldcrs, and pillars along 
the main lines of commnnicittion implies the existence 
of a considerable public able to read the documents b 

Asoka’s selection of seven ‘passages’ from the 
Buddhist scriptures, as his specially cheri.shcd texts, 
implies the existence at the time of a large body of 
collected doctrine, wliich must have been preserved in 
a written form. The vast mass of prose books in- 
cluded in the Buddhist canon could not liave been 
preserved for centuries by memory only. 

The history of the origin and development of all 
this advanced civilization is very imperfectly known. 
With very small exceptions, consisting of a few coin 
legends, the short dedicatory inscription on the relic 

* See Biihler’.s admirable dissertations in his Indische PaJaco- 
grapltie {Gnmdriss, 1896), and his papers on the origin of the 
Brahmi and Kharoshthi alphabets, reprinted from Bond cxxsii 
of the Sitsungsherichte dcr hais. Akad. der ir/ss. in Tfien, 1895 ; 
and Iloemle, ‘ An Epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, Paper, and 
Birch-bark,’ in J, A. S. J?., Part i, Ixix. (1900}, 130. 
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casket in the Piprava and possibly two or three 
other veiy brief records, the Asoka inscriptions are 
the earliest known Indian documents. The historical 
links connecting the alphabet of these documents with 
its Semitic prototype are, therefore, wanting. But 
Biihler was probably right in deriving the Brahmi 
alphabets of Asoka from Mesopotamia, and in dating 
the introduction of the earliest form of those alpha- 
bets into India in about B. c. 800. Dr. ■ Hoemle 
brings the date a century or two lower down. 

The Kharoshthi alphabet, written from right to left, 
in which the Shahhazararh? and Mansera recensions of 
the edicts are recorded, is undoubtedly a form of the 
Aramaic or Syrian character introduced into the regions 
on the north-western frontier of India after the con- 
quest of the Panj&b by Darius, the son of Hystaspes, 
about B.c. 500. The Persian sovereignty in those 
regions probably lasted up to the invasion of Alex- 
ander. 

The imposing fabric of the Achaemenian empire of 
Persia evidently impressed the Indian mind, and 
several circumstances indicate, a Persian influence on 
Indian civilization. The frontier recensions of the 
edicts are not only written in the character used by 
the Persian clerks, they also use a pure Persian word 
to express ‘writing,’ and each edict opens with a 
formula ‘ Thus saith Bang Priyadarsin,’ which recalls 
the stately language of the Achaemenian monarchs. 

The pillars, both the detached monumental mono- 
liths and the structural columns, of Asoka’s architec- 
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iurc arc ol'vionsly Pci-siati. Tlic cliai-acterislic features, 
the .stopped ha.se, the hell capital, mid the combined 
animals of the upper capital, arc distinctlj' Achacmc- 
nian. The ha.s-rclicfs give inmmicrahlc examples of 
•such pillm-s, in addition to (he con.sidemhle number of 
existing structural specimen.s. Tlie winged lions, and 
scvcml other details of architectural decoration, arc 
exprc-ssions of A.ssynnn intlucncc. The acanthus 
leaves, astragalus and head moulding, and honeysuckle 
deconition of some of Asoka's capitals arc probably to 
be explained ns Ixirrowcd from Greek, or Hellenistic, 
originals b 

In the Buddhist Jataka .stories, which depict the life 
of India in the fifth and .sixth centuries n. c., nrehi- 
tecturo is all wooden. In Asoka’s age the material of 
architecture is generally either brick or stone, imitating 
wooden prototypes. This change is probably' in the 
main to be ascribed to Asoka. Hiuen Tsiang records 
the tradition that he built a mn.sonrj* wall round the 
capital, replacing the old wooden palisade which con- 
tented the founder of the Maurya empire b Although 
this is the only recorded insbince of the substitution of 
brick or stone for timber, it is pi'obably a .symbol of a 
general transformation, for no certain example of any 
masonry’ building older than Asoka’s time, except a 
few very plain is known to exist. The st'Apa, 

^ See Cunningham, Itejwtis, i. 243, iii. 97, icxj; v. 189; 
V. A. Smith, ‘ Graeco-Roman Influence on the Civilization of 
Ancient India,' in Journal As. Soc. Bengal, Part i. (1889) ; and 
Perrot and Chipiez, History of Art in Persia, pp. 86 to 120. 

’ Beal, ii. 85. 
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tuiv, are tlio l)c«l of fhe animals. The fore-half of 
an elephant is carved in the j-oniul from the rock 
over the Dlmnli cop}' of the edicts, and seems to l>e 
well executed. It occupies that po-^ition a.san emhlem 
of Gautama Jiuddha, and is replaced at ludsi hy a 
dnnvinfx of an elephatjt incised on the stone. 

The sculptures in Isas-rolief, if they ainnot often he 
descril>ed ns heauliful, arc full of life and vigour, and 
fi-ankly realistic. No attempt is Jiiade to idealize the 
objects depicted, although the nrti.sts have allowed 
their fancy considcnible play in the reprc-sentations 
of tritons and other fabulous creature.s. The pictorial 
scenes, even without the help of perepectivo, tell their 
storic.s with vividness, ajid many of the figurc.s are 
de.signed with much spirit. As in almost all Indian 
sculpture, the treatment of the mu.sclcs is conventional 
and inadequate. 

Imagc-s of the Buddha were not known in the age 
of Asoka, and are consequently absent from his 
sculpture.s. The Teacher is repi-escnted by symbols 
only, the empty seat, the pair of foot-prints, the 
wheel. 

The decorative ornaments of the Asoka sculptures 
much resemble those found on many Buddhist and 
Jain structures for several centuries subsequent. 
They exliibit great variety of design, and some of 
the fruit and flower patterns are extremely elegant. 


H 



CHAPTER IV 


The Rock Insceiptioks 


1. Tlie Fourteen Bock Edicts 
{Thirteenth and Fourteenth Tears) 

EDICT I 

THE SACBEDXE8S OF EIFE ^ 

This pious edict has been written by command of 
His Sacred Majesty King Priyadarsin ^ : — 

Here [? in the capital] ’ no animal may be slaugh- 

^ The headings to the edicts, of course, do not exist in the 
original. They have been devised and inserted to facilitate 
the understanding of the documents, and to bring out clearly 
the fact, which is liable to be obscured by the repetition of 
phrases, that each edict is appropriated to a special subject. 

^ The title devdnam priija (Pali, derdnam piya) is literally 
translated ‘beloved of the gods,’ or deras. But such a literal- 
translation is misleading. The title was the official style of 
kings in the third century e. and was used by Dasaratha, 
grandson of Asoka, and Tishya (Tissa), King of Ceylon, as well 
as by Asoka. The phrase ‘ His Sacred Majesty,’ or, more briefly, 
‘His Majesty,’ seems to be an adequate equivalent. In the 
Shahbazgarhi, KalsT, and Manseia versions of Rock Edict VIH, 
the title in the plural, ‘Their Majesties,’ is used as the equivalent 
of rdjdno, ‘kings,’ in the Girnar text. See p. 124, note i. 

The Shahbazgarhi and Mansera recensions use the Sanskrit 
form Priyadarsin; the other recensions use the Pali form 
PiyadasL In this work the Sanskrit forms of proper names 
have generally been preferred. 

* The word ‘ here ’ probably refers to the capital, Pataliputra, 
or, possibly, to the palace only. So, in the Shahbazgarhi, 
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tered for sacrifice, nor holiday-feasts be held, for 
His Majesty King Priyadarsin sees manifold evil in 
holiday-feasts. aVevcrtheless, certain holiday-feasts 
are mentorious in the sight of His Majesty King 
Prij'adarsin 

Formerl}’-, in the kitchen of His Majesty King 
Priyadaisin, each day many thousands of living crea- 
tuics "were slain to make curries. 

At the present moment, when tliis pious edict is 
being written, onlj’- these three living creatures, 
namel}’’ two peacocks and one deer, are killed daily, 
and the deer not invariabl3^ 

Even these three creatui'es shall not be slaughtered 
in future. 


EDICT n 

TBOVISIOK OF COMFOnXS FOB MEN AND ANIMALS 

Everj>’where in the dominions of His Majesty King 
Prij-adarsin and likewise in neighbouring realms, 
such as those of the Chola, Pandya, Satiyaputra, and 
Keralaputra, in Cejdon, in the dominions of the Greek 
King Antiochus, and in those of the other kings sub- 
ordinate to that Antiochus — everywhere ^ on behalf of 

EalsI, and Mansent recensionB of Rock Edict V, tbe phrase 
‘ here and in all the provincial towns ’ corresponds to ‘ at Pfita- 
liputra,’ &c. of the Girnar recension. In the present passage 
M. Senart’s rendering is ‘ici-bas.’ See p. 120, note 4. 

Holiday-feast’ seems to be the best rendering for samdja. 
Such feasts were usuaRy attended with destruction of animal 
life. If such destruction were avoided, even hoUday-feasts 
might be considered meritorious {sMhumatu, Girnar), or excel- 
lent {srestamati, Shahb.), See Rh3's Davids, ‘Dialogues,’ p. 7. 

® Shahbazgarhi omits the word ‘ king.’ 

* The Chola kingdom had its capital at Uraiyur, near 
Trichinopoly. Madura was the capital of the Pandya king- 
dom. Kerala is the Malabar coast. The position of the Satiya- 
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His Majesty King Priyadarsin, have two kinds of 
remedies [? hospitals] been disseminated — ^remedies 
for men, and remedies for beasts h Healing herbs, 
medicinal for man and medicinal for beast, wherever 
they were lacking, have everywhere been imported and 
planted. 

In like manner, roots and fruits, wherever they 
were lacking, have been imported and planted. 

On the roads, trees have been planted, and wells 
have been dug for the use of man and beast 

EDICT HI 

THE QUINQUENNIAL ASSE3IBLT 

Thus saith His Majesty King Priyadarsin : — 

In the thirteenth year of my reign ^ I issued this 
command : — 

Everywhere in my dominions the lieges, and the 
Commissioners, and the District Officers * must every 

putra is not known. Antiochus=Antioclin3 Theos (b. c. 261- 
246). The kings subordinate to Antiochus cannot be identified. 

^ M. Senart translates chikisakd (cJiikfcJiha, Skr. cJiikitsa) as ' 
‘remedes’; Buhler follows the older versions, and renders 
‘ hospitals.’ I am disposed to agree with M. Senart. 

® The passage beginning at ‘ Healing ’ is given in a briefer 
form in the Shahbazgarhi version. The test follows the fuller 
recensions. 

’ Literally, ‘ by me anointed twelve years.' The regnal years 
are always reckoned from the time of the solemn consecration 
or anointing (ahhisheka), which may be conveniently rendered 
‘ coronation.’ 

* In rendering ijiita (tjuta) as an adjective meaning ‘loyal’ 
and qualifying rajuko (Shahb,), Bubler has overlooked the three 
words cha (‘and’) in the Gimar test {yutd cha rdjitke clia 
prddesike cha), which necessitate the interpretation of yttid as a 
substantive. 

’The rajjdkas {rdjdke) were high revenue and esecutive ofi 5 cers. 
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five years repair to the General Assembly, for tlie 
special purpose, in addition to other business, of 
proclaiming tlie Law of Piety, to wit, ‘Obedience 
to father and mother is good; liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives. Brahmans, and ascetics is 
good ; respect for the sacredness of life is good ; 
avoidance of extravagance and violence of language 
is good.’ 

The clergy will thus- instract the lieges in detail, 
both according to the letter and the spirit 

EDICT 

THE PHACTICE OF PIF.TY 

For a long time past, even for many liundx'ed years, 
the slaughter of li\nng creatures, ci-ueltj’- to animate 
beings, disrespect to relatives, and disrespect to 
Brahmans and ascetics, have grown. 

But now, by reason of the practice of piety by His 
Majesty King Priyadai-sin, instead of the sound of the 
war-drum, the sound of the dnim of piety is heard, 
while heavenly spectacles of processional cal’s, ele- 
phants, illuminations, and the like, are displayed to 
the people -. 

superior in rank to tke prfidcsfkas. I have translated the two 
wordshy familiar Anglo-Indian terms. Prof. Kern translates the 
term anu samy&na as ‘ tour of inspection,’ instead of ‘ assembly.’ 

’ Parisd = clergy (sariigha), according to M. Senart, whom 
I follow. Buhler paraphrases ‘ the teachers, and ascetics of all 
schools,’ and continues ‘will inculcate what is befitting at 
divine service.’ I follow M. Senart in translating yute (yutaui) 
as ‘ the lieges ’ (fideles), and ganan&yam (gananasx) as ‘ in detail.’ 

* Literally (Senart, i. loo), ‘But now, by reason of the 
practice of piety by His Majesty, the sound of the war-drum, 
or rather the sound of the law of piety, [is heard] bringing with 
it the display of heavenly spectacles,’ &c. The progress of the 
Buddhist teaching is compared to the reverberation of a drum, 
and is accompanied by magnificent religious processions and 
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As foz’ many hundred years past has not happened, 
at this present, by reason of His Majesty King Priya- 
daz-sin’s pi-oclamation of the law of piety, the cessation 
of slaughter of living creatures, the prevention of 
cruelty to animate beings, respect to relatives, respect 
to Bi’ahmans and ascetics, obedience to parents and 
obedience to elders, ai'e growing. 

Thus, and in many other ways, the practice of piety 
is growing, and His Majestj’’ King Priyadarsin will 
cause that practice to grow still more. 

ceremonies, which are described ns heavenly spectacles, taking 
the place of militai^^ pageants. Fa-hien's description of a 
grand Buddhist procession at Pataliputra, although centuries 
later in date, is the best commentary on this passage, and is 
therefore quoted in full : — 

‘ Every year on the eighth month they celebrate a procession 
of images. They make a four-wheeled car, and on it erect a 
structure of five storeys by means of bamboos tied together. 
This is supported by a king-post, with poles and lances slanting 
from it, and is rather more than twenty cubits high, having the 
shape of a tope. White and silk-like cloth of hair (? Cash- 
mere) is wrapped all round it, which is then painted in rations 
colours 

They make figures of devas, with gold, silver, and Lapis lazuli 
grandly blended, and having silken streamers and canopies hung 
out over them. On the four sides are niches with a Buddha seated 
in each, and a Bodhisattva standing in attendance on him. 

There may be twenty cars, all grand and imposing, but each 
one difi'erent from the others. On the day mentioned, the 
monks and laity within the borders all come together; they 
have singers and skilful musicians; they pay their devotions 
with flowers and incense. The Brahmans come and invite the 
Buddhas to enter the city. These do so in order, and remain 
two nights in it. All through the night they keep lamps burn- 
ing, have skilful music, and present offerings. 

This is the practice in all the other kingdoms as well.’ 
(Ch. sxvii, Legge’s translation.) 
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The sons, grandsons, and gi-eat-grandsons of His 
Majesty King Prij^adarein will promote the growtli of 
that practice until the end of the cycle, and, abiding 
in piety and morality, will proclaim the law of piety ; 
for the best of all deeds is the proclamation of the 
law of piety, and the practice of piety is not for the 
immoral man \ 

In this matter growth is good, and not to decrease 
is good. 

For this very pui-pose has this wilting been made, 
in order that men may in this matter strive for 
growth, and not suffer decrease. 

Tliis has been Avritten by command of His Majesty 
King Pi-iyadarsin in the thirteenth year of his reign. 

» 

EDICT V 

CENSORS OP THE RAW OF PIETY 

Thus saith His Majesty Kin^ Priyadarsin : — 

A good deed is a difficult thing. 

The author of a good deed does a difficult thing. 
Noav by me many good deeds have been done. Should 
my sons, grandsons, and my descendants after them 
until the end of the cycle follow in this path, they 
wdll do well ; hut in this matter, should a man neglect 
the commandment he will do ill, inasmuch as sin is 
easily committed. 

How in all the long ages past, officers known as 
Censors of the Law of Piety had never been appointed, 
whereas in the fourteenth year of my reign Censors 
of the Law of Piety were appointed by me. 

They are engaged among people of all sects® in 

^ Stla = morality, or virtue ; asfla — immoral, 

- Desath = sandesath, ‘commandment.’ Buhler renders ‘he 
who will give up even a portion of these virtuous acts, will 
commit sin.’ I have followed M. Senart. See p. 123, note 2. 

® Savapusandesu. Considering how closely related were all 
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promoting the establishment of piety, the progress of 
piety, and the welfare and happiness of the lieges 
as well as of the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Rash- 
trikas, Pitenikas, and other nations on my borders \ 

They are engaged in promoting the welfare and 
happiness of my hired servants [? soldiers], of Brah- 
mans, of rich and poor^, and of the aged, and in 
removing hindrances from the path of the faithful 
lieges. 

They are engaged in the prevention of wrongful 
imprisonment or chastisement, in the work of remov- 
ing hindrances and of deliverance, considering cases 
where a man lias a large family, has been smitten by 
calamity, or is advanced in years. 

Here, at Pataliputra and in all the provincial 

the forms of ‘religion’ current in Asoka’s empire, I- prefer to 
render by ‘ sects ’ rather than ‘ creeds.’ 

^ Bliammayutasa, as a collective, ‘ the lieges,’ or * the faithful.' 
The Eock Edicts being addressed to the population in general, 
there is difficulty in restricting the term to the Buddhists only, 
as M. Senart does. Buhler translates ‘ loyal subjects.’ 

* Yonas (Yavanas), some of the semi-independent foreign 
tribes on the north-Tvestem frontier; Gandharas, the people of 
the Ytisufzai country; Kambojas, also a north--n^estera tribe; 
Bfishtrikas, uncertain ; Pitenikas, uncertain. 

® Senart and Btthler differ widely in their interpretation of 
this passage. ‘Among my hired servants, among Brahmans 
and Vais'yas, among the unprotected and among the aged, they 
are busy with the welfare and happiness, with the removal of 
obstacles among my loyal ones’ (Biihler). 

‘ Ils s’oecupent . . , des guerriers, des brahmanes et des riches, 
des pauvres, des vieillards, en vue de leur utilite et de leur 
bonheur, pour lever tous les obstacles devant les fideles de la 
[vraie] religion ’ (Senart). 

* The gloss ‘ at Pataliputra’ is found in the Gimar text only, 
and was evidently inserted locally to make the word ‘ here ’ 
intelligible. - See p. 114, note 3. 
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towns, they are engaged in the superintendence of all 
the female establishments* of my brothers and sisteis 
and other relatives. 

Everywhere in my dominions these Censors of the 
Law of Piety are engaged with those among my 
lieges who are devoted to piety, established in piety 
or addicted to almsgiving. 

For this purpose has this pious edict been written — 
that it majT endure for long, and that my subjects may 
act accordingly \ 


EDICT VI 

THE PBOMPT DISPATCH OF BUSINESS 

Thus saith his Majesty King Prij’’adaisin : — 

For a long time past business has not been disposed 
of, nor have reports been received at all hours 

* Jrcmbers of the royal family were stationed ns %’iceroys or 
governore at at least four provincial towns, Taxila, Ujjain, 
Tosali, and SuvamagirL I abstain from translating olodhancsu 
by ‘barem’ (Biibler), or ‘ zenana,’ because those terms connote 
the seclusion of women, which was not the custom of ancient 
India. M. Senart translates the word by ‘ I’interieur.’ 

~ The phrase cViramadhitane, ‘ established in piety,’ is omitted 
from the KalsI text. For dhathmatjulasi, see page 120, note i ; 
in this passage it seems to he an adjective qualifying vijitasi, 
‘ dominions.’ 

^ M. Senart translates: — ‘C’est dans ce hut que cet edit 
a ete gravd. Puisse-t-il durer longtemps, et puissent les crea- 
tures suivre ainsi mes exemples.’ JPajA (praja) is better trans- 
lated ‘ subjects ’ than ‘ crdatures.’ It still has the meaning of 
‘ subjects ’ in Hindi. 

* The institution of official reporters (pa(ivedahds) existed in 
the time of Chandragupta. ‘The overseers, to whom is as- 
signed the duty of watching all that goes on, and making 
reports secretly to the Hng. Some are entrusted with the 
inspection of the city, and others with that of the army. The 
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I have accordingly arranged that at all hours and 
in all places — whether I am dining or in the ladies’ 
apai|tmenta, in my bedroom, or in iny closet, in my 
carriage, or in the palace gardens^ — the official 
reporters should keep me constantly informed of the 
people’s business, which business of the people I am 
ready to dispose of at any place 
And if, perchance, I personally by word of mouth 
command tJiat a gift be made or an order executed, or 
anything urgent is entrusted to the officials and in 
that business a dispute ai'ises or fraud occurs among 
the clergy I have commanded that immediate report 

former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans of the city, 
and the latter the courtezans of the camp. The ablest and 
most trustworthy men are appointed to fill these offices' 
(Megasthenes, quoted by Strabo, xv. i. 48; in 31 'Crindle, 
Ancie 7 tt India, p. 85). 

* The exact meaning of some of these words is uncertain. 
GahMgdra, which I translate ‘ bedroom,’ following M, Scnart, 
is translated ‘ sanctuary ’ by Prof. Kern. Vracha, ' closet,' seems 
to mean ‘ latiine.’ VinUamlii — ‘ carriages ’ (Buhler) ; *= ? ‘ re- 
traite religieuse,’ or ‘oratory’ (Senart). I have adojrted Biihler’s 
translation. 

® Compare Megasthenes’ account of Chandragupta; — ^‘The 
king leaves his palace not only in time of war, but also for 
the purpose of judging causes. He then remains in court for 
the whole day, without allowing the business to be inter- 
nipted, even though the hour arrives when he must needs 
attend to his person, that is, when he is to be rubbed by 
cylinder's of wood. He continues hearing cases while the 
friction, which is perfoi-med by four attendants, is still proceed- 
ing’ (Strabo, xv. i. 56, in Ancient India, p. 72). 

s ‘ Officials,’ tnaMmMem. In some passages I have translated 
this word ns ‘ magistrates.’ 

* ‘ Clergy,’ pan'sd. M. Senart considers this word to be 

a synonym of and translates ‘ l’assembl 4 e du clerg6.' 

Biihler translates ' committee [of any caste or sect].' 
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must be made to me at any hour and at any place, for 
I am never full}’- satisfied Avith my exertions and my 
dispatcli of business. 

Work I must for the public benefit — and the root 
of the matter is in exertion and dispatch of business, 
than Avhich nothing is more efficacious for the general 
welfare. And for what do I toil ? For no other end 
than this, that I may discharge my debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happj’- in this 
world, the5’^ maj^- in the next world gain heaven. 

For this purpose have I caused this pious edict to 
be Avntten, that it may long endure, and that my sons, 
grandsons, and great-grandsons may strive for the 
public weal ; though that is a difficult thing to attain, 
save bj’- the utmost toil 

EDICT VII 

IMPERFECT FULFILMENT OF THE LA.AV 

His Majesty King Priyadarsin desires that in all 
places men of all sects may abide, for thej’’ all desire 
master}’- over the senses and purity of mind. 

. Man, however, is imstable in his wishes, and unstable 
in his likings. 

Some of the sects will perform the Avhole, others 
U’ill perform but a part of the commandment. Even 
for a person to whom lavish liberality is impossible, 
the vii-tues of mastery over the senses, purity of mind, 
gratitude, and fidelity are always meritorious 

^ The text of the concluding paragraph varies slightly in the 
different recensions. The Kaisi text adds the -words ‘ my -wives.’ 
M. Senart translates ‘ puisse-t-il suhsister longtemps ! et que 
mes fils,’ &c. 

® I have followed M. Senart in his amended rendering of 
ekade&am [Ind. Ant. xix. 87), see p. 119, note 2; and in his 
interpretation of nicliA {niche) as = nityain, ‘ always ’ : Biihler 
takes the word as = nicha, and translates ‘ in a lowly man.’ 
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EDICT VIII 

PIOUS TOURS 

In times past Tiieir Majesties [‘Kings/ Girn&r '\ ' used 
to go out on so-called ^ tours of pleasure, during which 
hunting and other similar amusements used to be 
practised. 

His Majesty King Priyadarsin, however, in the 
eleventh year of his reign went out on the road 
leading to true knowledge whence originated here * 
tours devoted to piety, during which are practised the 
beholding of ascetics and Brahmans, with liberality to 
them, the beholding of elders, largess of gold, the 
beholding of the country and the people, proclamation 
of the law of piety, and discussion of the law of 
piety 

^ Devdnam prii/a (Shalib.),<?epa?io prit/a (M.), and det&nmhpiya 
(Kulsi), all plural forms, meaning ‘ Their Majesties,’ equivalent to 
rdjdno,' Irings,’ of GirnS,r text. The ■Nvords are AtiMfaiifaihlaram 
rujdno vihdraijatdm iiaydm (G .) ; and Atihamiam avilalam 
devunampiyd vihdlaydtam nCnna nikhatnisii (K.). M. Senart 
(i. 192) was provided with faulty texts. See p. 114, note 2. 

® The word ndma [iiama), ‘ so-called,’ is omitted in the Gimar 
text. 

® M. Senart’s commentary (i. 186) requires modification. 
The true sense is explained by Prof. Rhys Davids in Dialogues 
of the Buddha, p. igi. The ‘road’ on which the emperor set 
out is ‘the eightrfold path’ leading to the state of an Arhat. 
The steps in the ‘ eight-fold path ’ are (l) right views, (2) right 
feelings, (3) right words, (4) right behaviour, (5) right mode of 
livelihood, (6) right exertion, (7) right memory, (8) right medi- 
tation and tranquillity (Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. loS)* 

* ‘Here’ may mean ‘at Pataliputra’ (see p. 114, note 3; 
p. 120, note 4), or ‘ in the empire.’ 

' Dasane {draiane) means the respectful visit to and viewing 
of an object deserving of veneration, such as a living saint or 
the image of a god. The word {darsan) is in common use to 
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Consequently, since that time, these are the pleas- 
ures of His Majesty King Priyadai-sin, in exchange 
for those of the past. 

EDICT IX 1 

TRUE CEREMOSI\E 

Thus saith His Majesty King Priyadarsin : — People 
perforin various ceremonies * on occasions of sickness, 
the weddings of sons, the weddings of daughters ^ the 
birth of children, and departure on journej’^s. On these 
^ and other similar occasions people perform many 
ceremonies. 

But at such times the womankind ^ perform many, 

this day. The dhanna, or law of piety, requnes reverence to 
be shown to Brahmans, ascetics, and elders ; and Asoka, there- 
fore, considers the reverential beholding of such persons to be 
an act of merit. In his capacity of sovereign and father of bis 
peoi)le he likewise claims credit for beholding, or inspecting, 
the country and people. The Girnfir text alone inserts the 
word ‘and’ between ‘the countiy’ and ‘the people.’ 

* Translated from the Shahbazgarhi text, in general accord- 
ance •'vith Buhler’s interiJretation. The recensions of this edict 
differ more widely than usuaL 

^ ‘ Ceremonies,' or ‘ ceremonial,’ mampalath. ‘ Maihgalam 
embrasse deux nuances de signification dont on a tour a tour 
exagere I’importance particuliere, et qu'il n'est pas aise de 
mettre suffisamment an relief dans une traduction concise : — 
I’idee de fete, de rejouissance (cp. Tusage pS.li), et I’idee de 
pratiques religieuses qui doivent porter bonheur a qui les 
accomplit’ (Senart, i. 203). In the Jatakas, as M. Senart 
informs me, the word is specially applied to the worship of the 
Hindoo deities. 

® Avaha, vivdha. Cf. Latin dttcere and mtbere. 

* ‘‘Womankind,’ strigaka; mdhid&yo (Gimar), ? = Skr. 
vwhild ; halika janika (Mansera), = Skr. b&laka ; ahakajanigo 
(Kalsi). 
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manifold, corrupt, and worthless ceremonies. Cere- 
monies certainly have to be performed, although that 
sort is fruitless. This sort, however — the ceremonial 
of piety — bears great fruit ; it includes kind treatment 
of slaves and servants, honour to teachers, respect for 
life, liberality to ascetics and Brahmans. These things, 
and others of the same kind, are called the ceremonial 
of piety. 

Therefore ought a father, son, brother, master, friend, 
or comrade, nay even a neighbour, to say: ‘This is 
meritorious, this is the ceremonial to be performed 
until the attainment of the desired end.’ By what 
sort of ceremonies is the desired end attained? for 
the ceremonial of this world is of doubtful efficacy; 
perchance it may accomplish the desired end, per- 
chance its effect may be merely of this world. The 
ceremonial of piety, on the eontraiy, is not temporal ; 
if it fails to attain the desired end in this world, it 
certainly begets endless merit in the other world. If it 
happens to attain the desired end, then a gain of two 
kinds is assured, namely, in this world the desired end, . 
and in the other world the begetting of endless merit 
through the aforesaid ceremonial of piety h 

EDICT X 

TRUE GLORY 

His Majesty King Priyadarsin does not believe that 
glory and renown bring much profit unless the people 
both in the present and the future obediently hearken 
to the Law of Piety, and conform to its precepts. 

^ ‘ En effet, ce qni distingue la pratique de la religion des 
pratiques du rituel, suivant Piyadasi, c’est que la premiere pro- 
duit infaUliblement des fruits qui s’etendent a I’autre monde, 
tandis que les autres peuvent tout an plus avoir des effets 
limites au temps present et a la circonstance particuliere qui 
en a ete I’occasion ’ (Senart, i. 217). 
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For that purpose only does His Majesty King 
Priyadarsin desire gloiy and renown. 

But whatsoever exertions His Majesty King Priya- 
darsin has made, all are for the sake of the life 
hereafter, so that every one may be freed from peril, 
which peril is sin. 

Difficult, veril3’-, it is to attain such freedom, whether 
people be of low or of high degree, save by the 
utmost exertion and complete renunciation; but this 
is for those of high degree extraordinarily difficult 

EDICT XI 

TRUE CHARITY 

There is no such charity as the charitable gift of the 
Law of Piety, no such friendship as the friendship in 
piety, no such distribution as the distribution of piety, 
no such kinship as kinship in piety. 

The Law of Piety consists in these things, to wit, 
kind treatment of slaves and servants, obedience to 
father and mother, charitj’- to ascetics and Brahmans, 
respect for the sanctity of life. 

Therefore a father, son, brother, master, friend, or 
comrade, nay even a neighbour, ought to say : ‘ This 
is meritorious, this ought to be done.’ 

He who acts thus both gains this world and begets 
infinite merit in the next world, by means of this 
very charity of the Law of Piety 

' ‘ People,’ jojicno (Girnar); vagrena (Shahb. and Mansera) ; 
vagena (Ealsi). Varga = ‘ class of people.’ The reading is 
quite certain. 

“ Of. Matthew xix. 23 ; ‘It is hard for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ For the exhortation to exertion, 
cf. the sermon of Nigrodha from Dliammapada, v. 21, in Dtpa- 
ramsa, vi. 23 : ‘ Earnestness (appamMo) is the way to immor- 
tality, indifference is the way to death ; the earnest do not die, 
the indifferent are like the dead’ (Oldenberg’s translation). 

® The translation is from the Shahbazgarhi text. The other 
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EDICT XII 
TOI.r.UATJOK 

IHh Kiti^ Pri^vularKin docs reverence to 

men of all sects, wlielhor njicetics or lioti.soholdors, by 
donations and vnrions jhchIos of reverence. 

^ Ilia iMnjesty, however, cares not ao imich for dona- 
tions f)r external reverence ns that there should ho a 
/growth of the essence of the matter in all sects. The 
^^rowth of the essence of the matter nssiimcs various 
forms, hut the root of it is restraint of speech, to 
wit, a man must not do reverence to liis own .sect l)y 
dispaniyin;:^ that of another man for trivial reasons. 
Depreciation should ho for ndcfjnntc reasons only, 
heenuso the .«cct.s of other people de.servc reverence 
for one ren'^on or another, 

By thus acting, a mati c.xnlts hi.s own sect, and at 
the Kumc time doc.s service to the sects of other people. 
By acting contrariwise, a man hurts his own sect, and 
docs dissorvicc to the sects of other people. For he 
who docs ix'vcrencc to hi.s own sect, while disparaging 
nil other sects from a feeling of attachment to liisown, 
on the supposition that he thus glorifies his own sect, 
in reality hy such conduct inflicts severe injury on his 
own sect. 

Self-control h therefore, is incritorious, to wit, heark- 
ening to the law of othcra, and hearkening willingl3\ 

texts ilifTer slightly in phraseology. The ninth edict nhove may 
bo compared. The general sense is that every man is bound to 
communicate the Law of Piety to his neighbour, and that such 
communication is better than any material almsgiving. In 
that Law men nre bound by stronger ties than those of natural 
kindred. Compare the expression ih'njMo sdsaiie, * a relation of 
the Faith,’ in Dtparaihsa, vii. l6, 17, &c. BQhlcr and M. Senart, 
have rightly understood this edict, while Prof. Kem {Tnd. Ant. 

V, 270) has erred. 

^ ‘ Self-control,’ snynmo (Shilhb.), Gimar text has samavdijo, 

* concord,’ 
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For this is His Majesty’s desire, that adherents of all 
sects should he fully instracted and sound in doctrine. 

The adherents of the several sects must he informed 
that His Majest}’^ cares not so much for donations or 
external reverence as that there should he a gi'owth, 
and a large growth, of the essence of the matter in all 
sects. 

For this x&vy purpose are emploj'cd the Censois 
of the Law of Piety, the Ceiasoi-s of the Women, the 
(?) Inspectors^, and ‘other official bodies-. Ajid this 
is the fruit thereof — the growth of one’s own sect, 
and the glorification of the Law of Piety. 

EDICT xni 

TBUE CONQUEST 3 

His Majesty King Priyadarsin in the ninth year of 
his reign conquered the Kalingas 

' ’ The Censors of "Women are alluded to in Pillar Edict ITI. 
Vacliahhiimikd, conjecturally rendered ‘ Inspector?,’ is of uncer- 
tain meaning. 

" ‘ Official bodies,’ nikuyd (nikaye). Cf. the Boards described 
by Megasthenes. 

’ "When M. Senait’s booh was published, the interpretation of 
this celebrated edict, ‘ pour laquelle presque tout rede a fairc,’ 
depended chiefly on an imperfect transcript of the K.ilsi test. 
The publication of a practically complete f.rcsimile of the 
Shahbazgarhi text has rendered possible a translation in which 
very little doubt remains. 

^ ‘ The Kalingas,’ ifohHiyani ; the country extending along the 
coastof theBay of Bengal frota the Iilab:m.adi river on the north to 
or beyond the Krishna river on the sooth; often called ‘the Three 
Kalingas, which are supposed to be the kingdoms of Amaravati, 
Andhra or Warangal, and Kalinga proper or li.ijamahcndri. 
In this edict the name is n--c-d in both the fingular and the 
plural. The Dhauli and Jaugada rock interijdions are siivsted 
in this conquered province. 

I 
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One hundred and fifty thousand persons were thence 
carried away captive, one hundred thousand were there 
slain, and many times that number perished. 

Ever since the annexation ' of the Kalingas, His 
Majesty has zealously protected the Law of Piety, has 
been devoted to that law, and has proclaimed its 
precepts. 

His Majesty feels remorse on account of the conquest 
of the Kalingas, because, during the subjugation of a 
previously unconquered country, slaughter, death, and 
taking away captive of the people necessarily occur, 
whereat His Majesty feels pi’ofound sorrow and regret. 

There is, however, another reason for His Majesty 
feeling still more regret, inasmuch as in such a 
countiy dwell Brahmans and ascetics, men of differ- 
ent sects, and householders, who all practise obedience 
to elders, obedience to father and mother, obedience' to' 
teachers, proper treatment of friends, acquaintances, 
comrades, relatives, slaves and servants, with fidelity 
of devotion To such people dwelling in that country 
happen violence, slaughter, and separation from those 
whom they love. 

Even those persons who are themselves protected 
retain their affections undiminished: — ruin falls on 
their friends, acquaintances, comrades, and relatives, 
and in this way violence is done to those who are 
personally unhurt ^ All this diffused misery^ is matter 
of regret to His Majesty. For there is no country 
where such communities are not found, including 
others besides Brahmans and ascetics, nor is there any 

' ‘ Conquered,' ry to ; ‘ annexed,’ 

“ That is to say, who practise the cVianna, or Law of Piety, of 
which a summary is given. 

^ That is to say, they are hurt in their feelings. 

* ‘Diffused misery,’ equivalent to Biihler’s ‘all this falls sever- 
ally on men.’ M. Senart denies the distributive sense of prati- 
Ihagaih, and translates (i. 309) ‘ toutes les violences de ce genre.’ 
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place in any country where the people are not attached 
to some one sect or other 

The loss of even the hundredth or the thousandth part 
of the persons who were then slain, carried away 
captive, or done to death in Kalinga would now he a 
matter of deep regret to His Majesty. 

Although a man should do liim an injury. His Majesty 
holds that it must be patiently home, so far as it can 
possibly he home. 

Even upon the forest tribes in his dominions His 
Majesty has compassion, and he seeks their conversion, 
inasmuch as the might even of His Majesty is based on 
repentance. They are warned to this efiect — ‘Shun 
evil-doing, that ye may escape destruction’; because 
His Majesty desires for all animate beings security, 
control over the passions, peace of mind, and joy- 
ousness 

Ajid this is the cliiefest conquest, in His Majesty’s 
opinion — the conquest by the Law of Piety ; this also 
is that effected by His Majesty both in his own 
dominions and in all the neighbouring realms as far 
as six hundred leagues^ — even to where the Greek 
king named Antiochus dwells, and beyond that 
Antiochus to where dwell the four kings severally 
named Ptolemy, Antigonus, Magas, and Alexander ^ ; — 
and in the south, the kings of the Cholas, and Pandyas, 


' This sentence is translated from the fuller form in the 
Kalsi text, as corrected by M. Senart from the newly discovered 
Gimar fragment. {J. R. A. S. for 1900, p. 339.) 

® ‘Joyousness,’ rdbliasiye (Shahb.), mudavam (Gimar), wadara 
(Kalsi). The translation of the first sentence of this paragraph 
is in accordance with M. Senart's corrections. 

® ‘League,’ yojana, a varying measure, commonly taken as 
equal to seven or eight miles. 

*■ Antiochus Theos, of Syria ; Ptolemy Philadelphus, of Egypt ; 
Antigonus Gonatas, of Macedonia; Alexander, of Epirus; Magas, 
of Gyrene. 
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jind of Coylon ’ — niid likewise licrc, in the King’s 
(loniiiiions, funong the Yonns, nnd Katnbojns, in 
Nfihhnku of llie Nfibhilis, ninong tlie Bliojas nnd 
j’itinikfts, among (he Andhrns nnd Pulindns^ cveiy- 
where men follow the Law of Piety ns jjroclairned bj* 
His Majesty. 

Even in those regions where the envoys of His 
Majesty do not penetrate ^ men now practise nnd will 
contimie to j)i-actisc the Law of Piety ns soon ns they 
hear the pious proclamation of His Majesty issued in 
accordaJico with the Law of Piety. 

And the conquest which has thereby been everj’- 
wherc eflccLcd — the conquest everywJierc effected, 
causes n feeling of delight. 

Delight is found in the conquests made by the 
Law t Nevertheless, that delight is only a small 
matter. His Majesty thinks nothing of much im- 
portance .save what concerns the next world. 

’ The Chola c-apital was at Uraiyur near Trichinopoly; the 
P.'indya cajiital w.vs at Maduni. Tishya (Tissa) was the con- 
teinporar}' king of Ccjdon. 

~ The Vonas (Yavanas) must mean the clans of foreign race 
(not necessarily Greek) on the north-western frontier, inclnded 
in the empire ; the Kambojas seem to have been also a north- 
western tribe. I cannot ofi'er any e.xplanation of ‘Niibhaka of the 
Nabhitis’ (BQhler). The Andhras inhabited the country near 
the Krishna river, at the southern extremity of the Kalingas. 
Subsequent!}', they est.ablished a powerful kingdom. The Pu- 
lindas seem to have occupied the central parts of the Peninsula. 
The Pitinikas mnyhave been the inhabitants of Paithuna on 
the Godaveri. (See M. Senart in Ind. Ant. xx. 24S, and J. li. A. S. 
for 1900, p. 340.) The names enumerated are those of border 
tribes under the suzerainty of Asoka. 

^ ilissionaries were dispatched in the eleventh or twelfth year 
of the reign. 

■* Bflhler's rendering accidentally omits the words Ladha 
\hliot{] 2}riti dhramavijayaspi. 
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And for tins purpo<<o hns this ]mous edict hocn 
written, to wit, that niy sons and Grandsons, as many 
as tlioy may he, ina}’ not suppose it to he tlioir duty 
to ctfect a new conquest: and that even wlicn eiiffagcd 
in conquest hy arms they may find ]deasure in patience 
and {gentleness, and ma^' regard as the only true 
conquest that wliicli is efrocf<;d throU{^h the Law of 
Piety wliich avails hoth for this worhl and the next. 
Ijctall llioir pleasure he the pleasure in exertion, which 
avails hoth for this world and tlie next. 


EDICT XIV 
j-.riLOoci: 

This set of edicts- of the Law of Piety has heen 
written hy command of His Majesty King Ih-iyadai-sin 
in a fonn sometimes condensed, sometimes of medium 
length, and sometimes expanded for everything is 
not suitahlc in every place, and my dominions arc 
extensive. 

i^Iuch has already heen written, and I shall cause 
much more to he written ^ 

Certain phrases in the edicts have been uttered again 
and again, hy reason of the lioneyed sweetness of such 
and such a topic, in the hope tliat the people may act 
up to them, 

' I think I have given the inc.'ining correctly, and in nccor- 
d.-mce ■with the intention of Biihler. 

' PJiauiwalipi is here a collective noun. 

^ The Minor Pock Edicts ofl'er n veiy cle.ar example of this 
practice. Several illuslnilions may be observed in the Fourteen 
Pock Edicts. 

^ ‘Suitable,* gltatitam\ Senart translates 'rcutii,' or ‘brought 
together’; Kern translates ‘worked out.’ 

“ This promise is fulfilled in the i\Iinor Rock Edicts, Pillar 
Edicts, &c. 
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It may be that something has been incompletely 
written out — if so, it is due to lack of space, or 
to some special reason, or to a blunder of the 
engraver k 


(2) The Kalinga (so-called Separate or Detached) 
Hock Edicts 

{Fourteenth year and later) 

THE BOEDERERS’ EDICT 

(so-called eo. ii) 

THE DUTIES OF OPFICIADS TO THE BOBDEB TBIBES” 

Thus saith His Majest3’- : — 

At Samap& the officials are to be instructed in the 
King’s commands as follows^: — 

I desire my ^dews to be practically acted upon and 
earned into effect bj^ suitable means; and, in my 
opinion, the principal means for accomplishing .this 
object are my instructions to you. 

* Buhler, vrhom I have followed, seems to be right in his 
inteipretation of this passage; M. Senart takes a different 
vie'tv'. 

" This edict, called No. II by Prinsep and all subsequent 
■writers, is manifestly a continuation of the main series, and 
contemporaiy with that series in the fourteenth year of the 
reign. The so-called No. I edict is of later date. It seems to 
me more inconvenient to retain a misleading nomenclature 
than to make a change. I propose to call these edicts the 
Kalinga Edicts ; the names ‘Separate Bock,’ or ‘ Detached Bock 
Edicts,’ being awkward and meaningless. 

’ From the Jaugada test. The duplicate at Dhanli, which is 
not so well preserved, is addressed to the prince and magistrates 
at Tosali. 
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All men are my children and, just as for my 
children I desire that they should enjoy all happiness 
and prospeiity both in this world and in the next, so 
for all men I desire the like happiness and prosperity. 

If 3^ou ask what is the King’s wiU concerning the 
border tribes, I reply that my will is this concerning 
the borderers — that they should be convinced that the 
Elng desires them to be free from disquietude. I desire 
them to trust me and to be assured that they wiU 
receive from me happiness, not sorrow, and to be 
convinced that the King bears them good will, and 
I desire that (whether to win my good will or merely 
to please me) they should practise the Law of Piety, 
and so gain both this world and the next. 

And for this purpose I give you instructions. When 
in this manner I have once for all given you my 
instructions and signified my orders, then my resolu- 
tions and my promises are immutable. 

Understanding this, do your duty, and inspire these 
folk with trust, so that they may be convinced that 
the King is unto them even as a father, and that, as 
he cares for himself, so he cares for them, who are 
as the King’s children. 

Having given you my instructions, and notified to 
you my orders — my resolutions and promises being 
immutable — I expect to be weU served by you in this 
business, because you are in a position enabling you to 
inspire these folk with trust and to secure their happi- 
ness and prosperity both in this world and in the next ; 
and by so acting you will gain heaven and discharge 
your debt to me. 

It is for this purpose that this edict has been 
inscribed here in order that the officials may display 
persevering energy in inspiring trust in these borderers 
and guiding them in the path of piety. 

This edict should be recited every four months at 
the Tishya Nakshatra festival, and at discretion, as 

^ Faja (prajd) means ‘ subjects ' as well as ‘ cbildren.’ 
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occasion offers, in the intervals, it should he recited to 
individuals Take care hy acting thus to direct 
people in the right vray. 


THE PROVIHGIALS’ EDICT 

(so-called no. I DETACHED OB SEPABATE EDICT,' 
THE DHAULI TEST’} 

THE DUTIES OF OFFICIALS TO THE PBOYINCIALS 

By command of His Majesty: — 

At Tosali the officers in charge of the administration 
of the city ^ are to be instructed as folloivs : — 

I desire my views to be practically acted upjon and 
carried into effect by suitable means; and, in my 
opinion, the principal means for accomplishing this 
object are my instructions to you; for you have 
been set over many thousands of living beings to 
gain the affection of good men. 

All men are my children, and, just as for my 
children I desire that they should enjoy all happiness 
and prosperity both in this world and in the next, so 
for aU men I desire the like happiness and prosperity. 

You, however, do not gain the best possible results*. 

* The year was divided into three seasons of four months 
each. The days of the month were named according to the 
constellation {naJAiatra) in which the moon was supposed to he. 
Tishya is a lucky constellation. 

- The Dhauli test is the better preserved. The correspond- 
ing Jaugada test is addressed to the oEBcers in charge of the 
town of Samapa, which has not been identified. 

* MahdmcKa is fhe generic term for officials. It snrrives in 
the Hindi mahdtcat, with the specialized sense of elephant- 
driver. The city was probably, like the capital, in charge of 
a municipal commission. 

This passage confirms the indication afforded by the posi- 
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There are indmduals \vho heed only part of my 
teaching and not the wliole. You must see to-sucli 
persona so that the moral raile'may he observed. ' 
There are, again, individuals who have been put in 
prison or to torture. 'You must bb at hand to stop 
unwarranted imprisonment or ‘torture.-' Again, ariany 
there are who suffer acts of violence. It should be your 
desire to set such people in' the right way.' ' 

There are, however, certain dispositions- which 
render success impossible, namcl}’-, envy, lack of 
persevei’ance, harshness, impatience,- want of applica- 
tion, idleness, indolence. 

You, therefore, should -desire to be free from such 
dispositions, inasmuch as the root of all tliis teaching 
consists in perseverance and patience in moral guidance. 
He who is indolent does not rise to his duty, and yet 
an officer should bestir himself, move foi’ward, go on. 
The same holds good for your duty of supervision. 
For this reason I must repeat to you, ‘ Consider and 
'know that such and such are His Majesty’s instruc- 
tions.’ Fulfilment of these orders bears great fruit, 
non-fulfilment brings gi’eat calamity. By officers who 
fail to give such guidance neither the favour of heaven 
nor the favour of the King is to be hoped for. My 
special insistence on this duty is profitable in two 
ways, for by following tins line of conduct you will 
both win heaven and discharge your debt to me. 

This edict must be recited at every Tishya Nakshatra 
festival, and at intervals between Tishyas, as occasion 
offers, it should be read to individuals. And do you take 
care by acting thus to direct people in the right way.- 
For this purpose has this edict been inscribed here 
in order that the officers in charge of the city may 
display persevering zeal to prevent unwarranted 
imprisonment or unwarranted torture of the citizens. 
And for this purpose, in accordance with the Law of 

tion of this edict on the rock that it is of later date than the 
so-called No. I. * ■ ' 
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Piofcy eveiy five yeai’s I shall cause to be summoned 
to the Assembly those men who are mild, patient, and 
who respect life in order that hearing these things 
they may act according to my instructions. 

And the Prince of Ujjain shall for tlie same purpose 
summon an Assembly of the. same kind, but he must 
perform this duty every three years without fail. The 
same order applies to Taxila. 

The oificials attending the Assembly, while not 
neglecting their special duties, will also learn this 
teaching, and must see that they act according to 
tlie King’s instructions. 


(3) The Minor Bock Edicts 
(JEtghteenih year) 

MINOll ROCK EDICT, NO. I 

(the BRAIIMAGIRI TJ5XT “) 

THE EEUIT OP EXERTION 

By order of the Prince and magistrates at Suvar- 
nagiri, tlie magistrates at Isila, after greetings, are 
to be addressed as follows ^ : — 

’ Dhanmaic ; M. Senart translates ‘ rdguliiiremcnt.’ 

° M. Senart takes this description as equivalent to 'Bud- 
dhists,' and believes that tlio Assembly {amisamydna) was 
composed of Buddhists only. These Assemblies were first insti- 
tuted in the thirteenth year. 

® Tlirce recensions of this edict and the next exist on rocks 
at and near Siddfipura in Mysore, namely, at Siddilpura itself, 
at Jatinga-Rame^ara, and at Brahmagiri. Tiio last named, 
being the most perfect, has been translated. Variant recensions 
of the first edict alone occur at Sahasram in Bengal, at ROp- 
nath in the Central Provinces, and at Bairfit in Rajputfina. Of 
these three recensions that at BQpn&th is the best presen’cd, 
and a translation of it is given. 

^ ‘ Tlie Prince,’ governor or viceroy of the South, stationed at 
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His Majesty cominands : — 

For more than two years and a half I was a lay 
disciple without exerting myself strenuously. A period 
of six years, or rather more than six years, has elapsed 
since I joined the Order ’ and have strenuously ex- 
erted myself, and during this time the men who were, 
all over India, regarded as true, have been, with their 
gods, shown to be untnie 

For this is the fruit of exertion, which is not to be 
obtained for himself by the great man only ; because 
even the small man can, if he choose, by exertion win 
for himself much heavenly bliss. 

For this purpose has been proclaimed this precept, 
namely^ — 'Let small and great exert themselves to 
this end.’ 

My neighbours, too, should leam this lesson ; and 
may such exertion long endure ! 

And this purpose will grow — yea, it will grow 
vastly — at least half as great again will be its growth. 

And this precept was proclaimed by the Departed. 
256 [years have elapsed since then ?] 

Suvamagiri, which has not been identified. ‘Magistrates,’ or 
‘ officials,’ mahdmdtA. ‘ After greetings,’ literally, ‘ to be wshed 
good health.’ The heading of this edict is of interest as a 
specimen of official style in the days of Asoka. 

' I agree with Biibler and Prof, Kem that this is the only 
legitimate interpretation. 

* ‘All over India,’ Janibuilipasi. Compare the Rupnath re- 
cension. The primary reference is to the Brahmans. When 
their authority was rejected, their gods were also deposed. 

^ ‘ Proclaimed this precept,’ savane sav&pite. The words (re- 
placed in Rupnath text by savane T:ate) are repeated in the 
puzzling final sentence, which consequently refers only to the 
brief maxim, ‘Let small and great exert themselves.’ Biihler’s 
rendering of s&vane by ‘sermon’ is not suitable to a laconic 
precept. 

■* This passage is the most puzzling one in the whole series of 
edicts, and nobody has yet succeeded in devising a convincing 
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THE SAME EDICT 

(nOrNATii text) 

Tims saith His Majesty: — 

For more than two years and a lialf I continue 
to be a licarcr of the Law^ without exerting myse] 
strenuously. A period, however, of more than si 
years lias elapsed .since I joined the Order and hav 
strenuously exerted mj'self. 

intcrjircfation. Biililcr to the Inst (Iiicl. Ant. xxii. 302) mail 
tained tliat ri/iithcntt (riruthena), ‘tlic Departed,' raennt 
muni Btiddlin, and that the numerals 256 express the perio 
elapsed since his death. If this new be correct, and it seemi 
perhaps, less open to objection than the rival interpretation! 
the date of the Buddha’s death would be fixed in or about th 
year b.c, 50S, a date which seems to be historically unobjcctioi 
able, provided that the Ceylonese chronology is disregarded 
'flic calculation stands thus; — 

B.c 

Coronation of Asoka 26 

Conquest of Kalinga in 9th year; .iVsoka becomes a lay 
disciple 26 

2J j'cars of moderate exertion, plus about 6,\ years of 
strenuous exertion, total about 9 year 3 , from B.C. 261 
to date of minor Rock Edicts 25: 

To this add 236, and the result for iSakyamuni Buddha’s 

death is 5°' 

The’mysterious passage is given in a fuller form in the Rupnatl 
and Sahasriim texts. The translation of the Rupnath recensioi 
follows. 

M. Senart thinks that the reference- is to the departure 0: 
256 missionaries, and this interpretation is tempting, if noi 
quite convincing. M. Boyer {Journal Asialiqtte, Nov.-Dee. 1S9SJ 
suggests that the Buddha’s departure from his home is the 
event alluded to. This suggestion does not seem to be sound. 

* ‘ Hearer of the Law,’ savake, corresponding to upasike, ‘ lay 
disciple,’ in the Brahmagiri text. 
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The gods who at that time, all over India, were 
regarded as true gods have now become -untrue gods. 

For this is the fruit of exertion, which is not to be 
obtained by the great man only; because even the 
small man can by exertion win for himself much 
heavenly bliss. 

And for this purpose was given the precept, ‘ Let 
small and great exert themselves.’ 

My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson; and 
may such exertion long endure ! 

For this purpose of mine will grow its growth — 
yea, it will grow vastly — at least half as large again 
will be its growth. 

And this purpose has been written on the rocks, 
both here and in distant places ; and wherever a stone 
pillar exists, it must be written on the stone pillar. 

And as often as a man seasons his cooked food with 
this condiment he will be satisfied even to satiety [or, 
in alternative, ‘ as often as a man applies deep thought 
to this writing, he will rejoice at being able to subdue 
his senses ^ ’]. 

This precept has been given by the Departed. 356 
[years have elapsed] from the departure of the 
Teacher [?]. 

THE SECOND MINOE EOCK EDICT 
(beahmagiki text) 

SUMMAEY OF THE LAW OF PIETY ^ 

Thus saith His Majesty : — 

Father and mother must be obeyed; similarly, re- 
spect for living creatures must be enforced; truth 

^ Buhler's intei-pretation. 

“ Compare with the summaries of the Law of Piety given in 
Eock Edicts III, IV, IX, XI, and Pillar Edict VII. The notable 
difference in style proves that the second edict of the Siddapura 
group of texts was composed in the ofBce of the Southern Viceroy. 
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must be spoken. These are the virtues of the Law of 
Piety which must be practised. Similarly, the teacher 
must be reverenced by the pupil, and proper courtesy 
must be shown to relations. 

This is the ancient standai-d of piety — this leads to 
length of days, and according to this men must act. 

(Written by Pada the scribe h) 


(4) The Bhabra Edict 
(Probably eighteenth year of the reign) 

THE BHABRA EDICT 

ADDRESS TO THE OLEROY OF MAOADHA 

King Piyadasi sends greeting to the Magadhan 
clergy^ and wishes them prosperity and good health : — 

Ye know. Reverend Sirs, how great is my respect for 
and devotion to the Buddha, the Law, and the Assem- 
bly of the Clergy 

Reverend Sii's, all that has been said by the 
Venerable BuddW has been well said, and yet, 
Reverend Sirs, so far as I may give instructions 

' The scribe’s signature is in the Aramaic character, written 
from right to left, now generally known by the name of Kha- 
roshthi. 

- ‘ Magadhan,’ mligadham, ‘ of Magadha,’ or Bihfir. As 
M. Senart suggests, the word here is probably equivalent to 
‘ Buddhist,’ Magadha having been the birthplace of Buddhism. 
The assertion sometimes made that this edict is addressed to 
the Council said to have been held at Pataliputra is not war- 
ranted by evidence. 

® The famous Buddhist Triad, or iriratna. ‘ The Law,' dham- 
niasi, means here the whole body of Buddhist doctrine, and not 
only those principles of practical piety which are expounded in 
the edicts addressed to the general public. 
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on my own ncconnt., I venture to ndihice the word of tlic 
Buddhn, (o wit, ‘ TJiu.s tlic Good Lnw ’ will lonr; ondnre.’ 

Reverend Sire, thc^^e passn^cs of the Lnw, ninnely: — 

[1] 'The Exaltntiou of Discipline’ (vhmya t-amu- 
hi^a ) ; 

[2] ‘The Snpernnlnral Powore of the Aiyns' (ali’ya 
vafiuni) ; 

[31 ' I'ears of wliat may happen ’ [inulyata hliayuni)\ 
[4] ‘The Sonfr of the Hermit’ (niunf (jdt/fd); 

'The Dialogue on the Hermit’s Life’ (moncya 


6-^'dc) : 

[6] ‘The Questioningof Upatishya’(»^)nt?>o petsinc): 
and — 


[7] ‘The Address to BAhuIn, beginning with the 
subject of Falsehood’ {Idyhtdovadc inut-dvadum ud- 
hirjichya ) : — 

those passages of the Law- were uttered by (he 
Venei-nble liuddha; and I desire that many monks 
and nuns should froquentl}' listen to these passages, 
and meditate upon them, and that the laity, male and 
female, .should do the .same. 

For this reason, Reverend Sire, I have cau.sed this 
to be written, so tliat people niaj' know 1113’' wishes. 


* ‘TiicGoodJjnvr,' sadJiatitmc,’=fa(Wiiirma. Jf. Sennrt adopts 
this rendering in his revised version in Iitd. yltif.xx. 165 Prof. 
E. Hardy has pointed out ( for 1901 , pp. 314, 577) tliat the 
Ea3’ing about the Good Law is a quotation from tlic scriptures. 

* ‘ Passages,’ (Plo’s Davids). Out of tlie seven 
passages five liavc now been identified in the Nikaj’a portion of 
the scriptures, as follows : — 

No. 2. Digha, Saiigfiti Sutta; 

„ 3. Anguttara, iii. 105-10S; ' 

„ 4. Sutta-NipJlta, 206-220 ; 

„ 5. It., No. 67 = A, i. 272 ; 

„ 7. Mnjjhima, i. 414-420. 

(Rhys Davids in J.B.A.S. for 1898, p. 639; and ‘Dialogues of 
the Buddha,’ jr. xiii.) 



CHAPTER Y 

The Cave and Pillab iNSCBiPTroNs 

{Thirteenth to Ucenttj-eighth year of reign) 


(l) The Cave InBcriptions 
{Thirteenth and ticentieth years of reign) 

INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CAVES OF BARABAR 

HILL 

bestowal of cate-dwellings on the ajivikas 

Inscription A, or No. I: — 

' King Piyadasi, in the thirteenth year of his reign 
bestowed this “banyan-tree cave” on the Aji\’ikas.’ 

Inscription B, or No. 11 : — 

‘ King Piyadasi, in the thirteenth year of his reign, 
bestowed this cave in theElhalatika hill on the Ajivikas.’ 

Inscription C, or No. Ill : — 

‘ King Piyadasi, in the twentieth year of his reign, 
[bestowed this cave . . .’] 

Although out of chronological order, the connected 
inscriptions of Asoka’s grandson Dasaratha may be 
most conveniently noticed in this place. They are 
three in number (D, E, F), and record in identical 
terms the bestowal of three caves, severally named 





KACSIMILi: 


HAiM-A<l«WA li!‘9T)t-A n'iHi 

tl’n'AA-t-AX •'l.y'iAV Ld-J'++'<^ 
HOnTA-ld 


TRAKSLirERATION 

I. Devanapiyena piyadasina lajina visativasabhisitena 
3. atana agacha maliiyitc liida budhe Jate sakyamuniti 

3. sila vigadabhiclia kalapila silalhabhecha usapapitc 

4. hida bhagavam jaleti luriiininigamc ubalikekate 
5 athabhagiyeclia 

Asoka's Lnscription on the Rummindei Pillar 


From impression taken by Dr. Ftihrer\ 


[To face p. 145 
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Vahiyakd, Gopika, and Vadathikaj in the Nagarjuni 
hill, by Dasaratha on the occasion of his accession, 
upon the Ajivikas. A translation of one will suffice. 

VAHIYAKA CAVE INSCRIPTION (D) OF 
DASARATHA 

This Yahiyaka Cave was bestowed by His Majesty 
Dasaratha, immediately after his accession, on the 
venerable Ajivikas, to be a dwelling-place for them, as 
long as sun and moon endure \ 


(2) The Inscriptions of the TarM Pillars 
(Twenty-fir^ year of reign) 

THE RUMMINDEt (PADERli) PILLAR 

COMMEMOEATION OF VISIT TO BIETH-PLACE OF 
SiKYAMUNI BUDDHA 

His Majesty King Piyadasi, in the twenty-first year 
of his reign, having come in person, did reverence. 
Because here Buddha the Sakya ascetic was bom, he 
had a stone horse made, and set up a stone pillar. 
Because here the Venerable One was bom, the village 
of Lummini has been made revenue-free, and has 
partaken of the King’s bounty 

^ The Ajivikas were a sect of Brahmanical ascetics, devoted to 
Narayana, a form of Vishnu, who occupy a veiy prominent place 
in the ancient history of Indian religions. Inscription No. Ill 
is too much damaged to admit of translation. The restoration 
in the Corpus is not trustworthy. I have used Biihler’s fac- 
similes and transcripts in Ind. Ant. xs. 361. 

^ Every letter of this inscription is perfect, hut some of the 
words have not been met with elsewhere, and have occasioned 
discussion. There seems to be little doubt that vigadaVht 

K 
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THE HIGLiVA PILLAR INSCRIPTION 

COMMEMOKATION OF VISIT TO THE STOPA 
OF EO.VAKAMANA BUDDHA 

His Majesty Kin^ Pij-adnsi in the fifteenth year of 
his reign enlarged for the second time the sliXpa of 
Buddha Konakamana, and [in the twenty-first year] 
of his I'eign, having come in person, he did reverence, 
and set up [a stone pillar] k 

(3) The Seven Pillar Edicts 

(Ticcntif-scccntJi and Ucenty-ciglith years of reign) 

EDICT I 

THE PBIKCIPEES OF GOVERNHEXT 

Thus saith His Majesty IHng Piyadasi : — 

In the twenty-seventh year of my reign I caused 
this pious edict to be written. 

It is difBcuIt to secure both this world and the next 
save by the utmost devotion to the Law of Piety, the 

means ‘ in the form of a horse.’ Hiuen Tsiang records that the 
pillar had the statue of a horse on the summit. The suggestion 
has recently been made that nyodoWn' should be translated ‘ass.’ 
AtliabliGgiye is best derived from artlia, and literally rendered 
as ‘sharer in wealth.’ (See Epigr. Lid. v. 4; J". P.H.jS’., Jan. 
1898, p. 618.) 

^ Kondkamana = Pali Kondgamana, Sanskrit Kanahamuni, 
The inscription is imperfect, but may safely be referred to the 
same year as the Rummindex inscription, which it so closely 
resembles. The distance between the two pillars is now about 
thirteen miles, but the Nigliva pillar has been moved from its 
original position. (See Babu P. C. Mukheiji’s ‘ Report on Ex- 
plorations in the Nepalese Terai,’ with Prefatoiy Note by 
Vincent A. Smith, in Eeports, Archaeol. Surrey of India, Imperial 
Series, Calcutta, 1900.) 
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utmost ■watchfulness, the utmost obedience, the utmost 
dread, the utmost energ}'-. 

However, owing to my instructions, this 3’’earning 
for and devotion to the Law of Piety have gro-wn 
from day to day, and will continue to grow. 

My agents too, whether of high, low, or middle 
rank, themselves conform to my teaching, and lead the 
people in the right way, being in a position to recall to 
duty the fickle-minded, as likewise ai'e the wardens of 
the marches. 

For this is the rule — protection according to the Law 
of Piety, regulation by that law, felicity by that law, 
and security by that law h 

EDICT II 

THE ROYAL EXAMPLE 

Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi ; — 

The Law of Piety is excellent. 

But what is the Law of Piety 1 

It requires innocuousness, many good deeds, com- 
passion, truthfulness, purity. 

The gift of spiritual insight I have given in mani- 
fold ways^; whilst on two-footed and four-footed 
beings, on birds, and on the denizens of the waters 
have conferred many benefactions — even unto the boon 
of life ; and many other good deeds have I done 

* I have follo'wed M. Sen art {Ind. Ant. xvii. 304) in interpret- 
ing this edict as being primarily addressed to the officials. 

“ ‘ The gift of spiritual insight,’ chaklm-d&ne. ‘ The metapho- 
rical use of chakhu, in Sanskrit chakshus, “eye,” for “spiritual 
insight or knowledge,” is common with all Hindu sects. Piya- 
dasi alludes here to the dliammasdmn&ni and dhammanusathini, 
“ sermons on, and instruction in, the sacred law,” of which he 
speaks more fully below (vii. 2,1. i) : compare also dhamniaddne 
(Eock Edict XI and the note to the latter passage).’ Biihler in 
Ep, Ind. ii. 250. 

® This phrase occurs also in Rock Edict V. 
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For this purpose I have caused this pious edict to 
be ■\vrittcnj that men may walk after its teaching’, and 
that it may long endure ; and he who will follow 
teaching will do well. 

EDICT in 

SELF-EXAMINATION* 

Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi : — 

Blan sees his every good deed, and saj's, ‘ This good 
deed have I done,’ 

In no wise does he see his e^'il deed and say, ‘ This 
evil deed, this tiling in the nature of sin, have I done/ 

Difficult, verily, is the needful ^ self-examination. 

Nevertheless, a man should see to this, that rage, 
cruelty, anger, pride, and jealousy are in the nature of 
sin, and should say, ‘ Let me not by reason of these 
tilings bring about my fall/ 

This is chiefly to be seen to — ‘ The one course avails 
me for the present world, the other course avails me 
at any i-ate for the world to come ”/ 

EDICT IV 

THE POWERS ANTI DUTIES OF COMMISSION*EES ® 

Thus saith His STajesty King Piyadasi : — 

In the twenty-seventh year of my reign I caused 
this pious edict to be written. 

^ ‘ The needful,’ estl ; literallj ‘ this.’ 

- The text is absolutely certain, and the emendations sug- 
gested by 31 . Senart are inadmissible. I have followed Buhler, 
(Bp. Ijid.ii. 251). ‘The one course,’ giving way to the passions ; 
‘the other course,’ restraining the passions by the aid of self- 
examination. 

’ ‘ Commissioners,’ lajuJca (raji}uk&), high ofBcers intermediate 
in rank between the governors and the district officers (pra- 
desika). 
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Commissioners linvc been appointed by me to nile 
over many Inindrcd thousand persons of the people, 
and to tliem I liave gi'anted independence in tlio award 
of honours and penalties in order that thej' may in 
security and without fear perfonn their duties, and 
bestow welfare and happiness on the people of the 
country, and confer benefits upon them. 

Tlie commissionei’s will ascertain the causes of 
happiness and unliappiness, and will, in accordance 
with the Law of Piet}', e.xhort the people of the 
country so that they may gain both tliis world and 
the ne.vt. 

Jfy commissioncre are eager to serve me, and my 
agents-, knowing 1113* will, are likewise readj’' to 
serve mo, and will, when ncccssaiy, give exhortations, 
wherely the commissionei’s will be zealous to win my 
favour. 

For, as a man feels secure after making over his 
child to a skilful nurse, and saj’s to himself, ‘The 
.skilful Duree is devoted to the eare of mj’^ child,' even 
so have I appointed commissionei’s for the welfare 
and happiness of the country'; and, in order that the^’’ 
may with fearlessness, sccuritj’’, and confidence per- 
fonn their duties, I have granted to the commissioners 
independence in the award of honours and penalties. 

Forasmuch ns it is desirable that uniformit}- should 
exist in administration and in penal procedure ^ my 
order extends so far, namelj'’: ‘To prisoners con- 

’ Bflhler's interpretation. 

’ ‘ Agents,’ Skr. j)urush{ih, literally ‘ men ’ ; probably 
tbc jtaticcdal'd of Rock Edict VI, and the irtaKorroi of Mega- 
stbenes. 

® I connect this clause with tbc order following ; samafd can 
then be giren ite usual meaning of ‘uniformity,’ and the 
connexion of the whole passage becomes clear. With this 
exception, I follow Buhler. The uniformity enforced is merely 
in the respite granted to condemned criminals, not a general 
uniformity of penal procedure. 
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victecl and sentenced to death a respite of three days 
is granted by me.’ During tin's interval the relatives 
of some at least of the condemned men will invite them 
to deep meditation, hoping to save their lives, oi-, if 
that may not be, thej'’ will present votive offerings 
and undergo fasts to jiromotc the pious meditations 
of those about to die 

For mj'- desire is that the condemned, even during 
their imprisonment, may gain the next world, and 
that among the people pious practices of various 
kinds may grow, along with self-restraint and 
generous liberality. 


EDICT V 

hequlatioks resthictino slaughteh axd 

MUTILATION OF ANIMALS 

Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi : — 

In the twent 3 '’-seventh j’-ear of my reign the 
following animals were exempted from slaughter, 
namely : — 

PaiTots, starlings, (?) adjutants {ainina), Brahmani 
ducks, geese, namlivmhhas, gelutas, (?) fljdng foxes 
(jatulcas), queen-ants ^ terrapins (i.e. small tortoises), 
(?) prawns, vedavayakas, ga'tigcijnq^ufakas, skate, 
toi*toises, porcupines, (?) squirrels {23amnasasa), 
(?) bdrasingJta stags (srimam), dedicated bulls 
(?) lizards {oko.pinrla), rliinoceros, grey doves, village 
pigeons, and all fourfooted animals which are not 
eaten or otherwise utilized by man, 

^ The translation has heen amplified a little in order to bring 
out the meaning clearly. 

^ The queen-ant is eaten as an aphrodisiac. 

® ‘ Dedicated bulls,’ the familiar ‘ Brahmanee bulls,’ which 
have been dedicated in pursuance of vows, and wander uncheched 
over the fields. The slaughter of one of these animals gives 
great oflTence to Hindoos. 
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Slic-goats, owes, anfl sows, wJicthcr willi 3*oung or 
in milk, must not be slaujjhl-erod, nor may their j^oung, 
up to six months of age. 

Caponing cocks is forbidden. 

Cliatr containing living things must not be burned h 

Forest^s must not bo burned, either for mischief, or 
to injure living creatures-. 

The living must not be fed with the living^. At 
each of the three seasonal full moons, and at the full 
moon of the month Tish^m (December-^Tanuary), for 
three daj's in each case, namel3% the fourteenth and 
fifteenth daj-s of the fimt fortniglit, and the firet da3-s 
of the second fortnight, as well as on the fast da3’s 
throughout the 3*car, fish 11103? neither be killed nor 
.sold. 

On the same da3*.s, no other animals living in 
elephant-preserves or fish-ponds 11103? bo dcstro3*ed. 

On the eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth da5? 
of each fortnight, as well ns on the Tish3?a and Punar- 
vasu d.a3's, on the seasonal full-moon da3's, and on the 
da3?s of popular festivals, bulls, he-goats, rams, and 
boai-s 11103? not be castrated ; nor 11103? 0113? other 
animal which is commoul3? castrated be castrated on 
those da3?s. 

On the Tish3'a and Punarvasu da3?s, on the seasonal 
full-moon da3's, and during the full-moon fortnights, 
the branding of hoi-ses and oxen is forbidden''. 

‘ Chaff on a threshing- floor is Eomeliines burned in order to 
destroy vennin. 

- A forest is sometimes fired wantonly, sometimes in order to 
promote the growth of grass, and sometimes to drive out game. 

’ As hawks with the blood of living pigeons, a cruel practice 
still in vogue. 

* In ancient India the year was divided into throe seasons, 
the hot, rainy, and cold. The three full moons referred to are 
probably those of the months PJUtlguna (Feb.-March), JshMha 
(June-Jul}?), K&titika (Oct.-Nov.). ‘Tishya and Punarvasu 
days ’ mean the days of the month on which the moon is, or is 
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In the period extending' np to niy t-vrenty-sixth 
coronation day I have tvrenty-five times liberated the 
prisoners \ 


EDICT YI 

THE X'ECESSITX IX ALL SECTS FOR PEBSOXAE DETOTIOX 

Thus saith Hi s Majesty King Piyadasi : — 

In the thirteenth year of my reign I had pious 
edicts Tvritten to promote the rrelfare and happiness 
of the people Tvith the intent that • the people, 
rejecting their old vices might attain unto grosrth 
in piety. 

Thus, aiming at the Trelfare and happiness of the 
people, I devote my attention to those far and near as 
much as to my o^vn relatives, if haply I may guide 
some of them to happiness. 

In the same way I devote my attention to all com- 
munities \ All sects have been reverenced by me with 

snpposed to be, in the asterism or constellation (nalsJiatra) so- 
named. In each month there vere four fiist-dajE. The num- 
ber of days in the year on lyhich the hilling- and sale of fish 
•svas forbidden amounted to fifty-sis. (See fall discussion bj' 
BShler in Ep. Jnd. iL 261-265 » E!em, Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, p. 99.) 

^ Literally ‘ made tventy-fire jail deliveries.’ The king means 
that on each anniversary of his coronation he published a 
general pardon of all convicts, most of -whom must have been 
awaiting esecntion. 

- ‘Pious edicts,’ that is to say the Rock Edicts, among -which 
Nos. HI and IT are expressly dated in the thirteenth year. 

* ‘Rejecting their old vices,’ a paraphrase of tarn apahaia, in 
accordance -with Buhler's view. 3LSenart renders* carrying a-way 
something,’ that is to say, from the teaching of the Rock Edicts. 

* ‘All communities,’ saranSrdyefK. The renderings ‘ corpora- 
tions’ (Buhler) and ‘the whole body <3f my oEcers’ (Senart) 
are both too definite. Compare Rock Edict XIII, ‘For there is 
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va'noTis fornis of i-everenco’. KovevllioloHs, povHnnnl 
adherence to a man’s particular creed soonis lo mo (lu' 
chief thing". 

In tliG t\venty-.seventh year of my reign (his piono 
edict was wi-itten by my command. 


EDICT VII 3 


THH king’s MEASUKES TOU THE morAGATION or Tin: 
LAW or riETV * 


TIius saith His ^lajest}* King Pij’^adnsi 
The kings who lived in p.ast times deiiired Unit man 
might somehow develop the growtli of the Law of 
Piety. 3Iankind. however, did not develoj) the growl h 
of the Ltiw of Piety r-e-itriing to expectation. 

Therefore, thus saith Ei= 3!xje=*.y King Jh'y/ida'-i ; — 
This thought occurrea tome: — Tr.e kings v.’lio lived 
in past times desired that ir.uukrx: might homeljov/ 
develop the growth of the Law o: Piety, hut m/inicind 


no country in vhich are not focna racL ccci.’.’jvnilic'i (uUVxjftj, 
including otliers besides and 

* CoTnp.ire the opening sentence of llo'5: XIl. 

* ‘Personal adherence to a nian’i jii.rtk’jl.ir ermi,’ atniVi 
pachupagamane (Senart). This interpn-t.- lion t’ rnip ruble 
to that of Buhler, 'the apjiroach ilr'ivyh oneV own If '■ wjll,' 
that is to say ‘the volunt.-ny ap;>ro..']i v.)ji'h one t"t h to 
make fowards the other,’ as recommend' d in }io' V )Ai<i 7AI. 

® In the older editions erroneoudy tr' :.l"J .ns ivio cdick, Sot. 
TH and VIII. 

* This important edict, nlji'Jj Jr a Ky io rod >orii'f w 

on the 'vrholc ofthcPiyada'-iin»crip‘ronr, coriprln y a j>". oiid'-, 
the recital of eight mea'-urc-c lal'-n to prorx'jU j "d . o 

epilogiie. The eight mea'ur',- s re /jj ti-ri'yjof; fa; ire'r-v'd 
pillars ; ( 3 ) arrangements for cojcfo.'i of ;ni e j nd b'-;-' ! ; 
institution of censors; ( 5 ; inttJt'jfion of Hoy. 1 / Jr.'"'"'''' 
partment; (6) the king’s pc-rrona! ex'. -jh 1''"'''’*' 

regulations; (8) encoaraaement O'fr.'-'pjU.t.on on jt 
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did not develop the growth of the Law of Pi.ety 
according to expectation. By what means then can 
mankind he induced to obey? by Avhat means can 
mankind develop the growth of piety according to 
expectation? by what means can I raise up at least 
some of them so as to develop the growth of piety? 

Therefore, thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi : — 

This thought occurred to me : — I will cause sermons 
on the Law of Piety to be preached, and with in- 
structions in that law will I instruct, so that men 
hearkening thereto may obey, raise themselves up, 
and greatly develop the growth of piety. 

For this my purpose I have caused sermons on the 
Law of Piety to be preached, I have disseminated 
vai'ious instructions on that law, and I have appointed 
agents ^ among the multitude to expound and develop 
my teaching. 

Commissioners ^ have been appointed by me over 
many thousands of souls, with instructions to expound 
mj^ teaching in such and such a manner among the 
lieges. 

Thus saith His Majesty Piyadasi®: — 

Considering further the same pui-pose, I have set up 
pillars of the Law, I have appointed censors of the 
Law.^, and preached sermons on the Law of Piety. 

Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi 

On the roads I have had banyan-ti’ees planted to 
give shade to man and beast; I have had groves 
of mango-trees planted; at every half kos I have 
had wells dug; rest-houses have been erected; and 
numerous watering-places have been prejpared here 
and there for the enjoyment of man and beast 

’ ‘Agents,’ See note 2, p. 149 above. 

* ‘ Commissioners,’ lajt'dcu. Sec note 3, p. 148 above. 

® Note omission of the word ‘ King.’ 

* ‘ Censors of the Law,’ (iliaimmmaMmCiiA. 

^ Refers to Rock Edict 11 . See notes i and 2, p. 80 above. 
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That so-called cnio\'nicnt, liowcvcr, is a small 
mat ter. 

Willi various blosMii^ have fonnor ldn"s hles-jed 
the world even as I linvc done, l^ut in my cn‘;e it lias 
been done solely with the intent that men may yield 
obedience to the Law of Piety. 

Thus saith His ^Majesty Piyada^ji : — 

Jly censore of the Law of Ih'ety arc occupied with 
various charitable institutions, with ascetics, house- 
holdci's, and all the sects; I have also ari-anged that 
they sliould l>c occupied with the afiiiirs of the 
Buddhist clerpy, ns well ns with the Brahmans, 
the Jains, the Ajivikas, and, in fact, with nil the 
various sects 

The several ordinary marjistrates shall severally 
superintend their particular charges, whereas the 
censors of the Law of Piety shall superintend all sects 
as well ns such special charges. 

Thu.s .saith llis Jlajesty King Ph'ndasi: — 

These and many other high ofiicials are employed 
in the distribution of the royal nhn.s, both nij’' own 
and those of the queens-; and in all the ro3’al 
households both at the capital and in the provinces 
these ofiicials indicate in diveis wn^'s the manifold 
opportunities for chnritj^ •■*. 

The same officials are also cmploj'ed b}’- me in the 
distribution of the alms of 1113* wive.s’ sons and of the 

* Refers to Rock Edict V. Compare Rock Edict XII. Some 
of the verbiage in the original lias been omitted in the trans- 
lation. 

- See the Queen’s Edict, post, p. 157. 

* ‘I here follovr Professor Kem, Dcr Biitldhhmus, vol. 'ii, 
p, 386, who takes UttMijatandni, i.c. (ushfijdi/alaiidni, “sources 
of contentment,” in the sense of " opportunities for charity.” 
Such opportunities are to be pointed out to all the inmates 
of the King’s harem’ {Biihler, Ep. hid. ii. 274). I translate 
ohdhanasi, ‘household,’ rather than ‘harem,’ because the 
seclusion of women was not the custom of ancient India. 
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queens’ sons 3, in order to promote pious acts and 
the practice of piety. For pious acts and the prac- 
tice of piety depend on the growth among men of 
compassion, liberality, truth, purity, gentleness, and 
goodness. 

Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi .* — 
Whatsoever meritorious deeds I have done, those 
deeds the people have copied and -will imitate, whence 
follows the consequence that growth is now taking 
place and will further increase in the virtues of 
obedience to father and mother, obedience to teachers, 
reverence to the aged, and kindly treatment of Brah- 
mans and ascetics, of the poor and wretched, yea, 
even of slaves and servants 
Thus saith His Majesty King Piyadasi: — 

This growth of piety among men has been effected 
by two means, namely, by pious regulations and by 
meditation. Of these two means pious regulations are 
of small account, whereas meditation is of greater 
value. 

Nevertheless, I have passed pious regulations for- 
bidding the slaughter of such and such animals, and 
other regulations of the sort. But the effect of medi- 
tation is seen in the greater growth of piety among 
men, and the more complete abstention from injury to 
animate creatures and from slaughter of living beings 
This proclamation has been made with the intent 
that it may endure as long as my descendants ^ continue 
and sun and moon exist and that men may practise 

* The distinction intended, I think, is between the sons of 
the queens-consort and those of the inferior wiTes. See note, 
p. 157. Buhler supposes that the queens- alluded to are the 
■wives of the king’s predecessors. 

® See Eock Edicts. IV, IX, XI ; PElar Edict IL 
s Eefers to Eock Edict I ; PiUar Edict V. See also Eock - 
Edict IX. 

* ‘ Descendants,’ literally 'sons and great-grandsons,’ 

* Compare the inscriptions of Dasaratha. 
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my teacliing. By the practice of this teaching the 
gain is secured both of the present -world and of the 
■w^orld to come. 

In the twenty-eighth year of my reign I ordered 
this pious edict to be written. 

Concerning this, thus saith His Majesty: Where- 
soever stone pillars or stone tablets exist, there let 
this edict be inscribed, so that it may long endure. 

(4) The Supplementary Pillar Edicts 
{Twenty-eighth year of reign or later) 

THE QUEEN’S EDICT 

THE DONATIONS OF THE SECOND QUEEN 

By command of His Majesty the officials every- 
where are to be instructed that — 

Whatever donation has been made by the second 
queen, be it a mango-grove, pleasure-garden, chari- 
table hostel, or aught else, is to be accounted as the act 
of that queen. These things are [? all to gain merit 
for] the second queen, Karhvaki, the mother of Tivara 

THE KAUSlMBl EDICT 

DONATION TO BUDDHIST MONASTEEY 

This document, which is found, like the Queen’s 
Edict, on the Allahabad piUar, is too imperfect to 

^ This edict, edited by Buhler in Ind. Ant. six. 125, is perfect, 
except for five or six characters expressing the purpose. I have 
supplied a conjectural interpretation. The document is of 
interest in several respects. It proves that Asoka had at least 
two consorts who ranked as queens {devtj, that the second of 
these ladies was named Kfiruvaki (Kaluvaki), and that the king 
had a son by her named Tivara (Tivala). It is possible to read 
the son’s name as Titivala. The inscription is in the Magadhi 
dialect, which replaces Sanskrit medial r by 1 . 
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admit of contimious translation. Part of it is re- 
produced in the equally defaced inscription on the 
Siinclii pillar, which seems to record the donation 
of a road or procession path to a monastery h 

’ Biihler, Ltd. Ant. xix. 124, 126 ; Epigr, Ltd. ii. 366. 



CHAPTER VI 


The Cetlohese Legend of Asoka' 

The legends related in- this chapter and in that 
follo-nang are related simply as legends, ■\Adthout 
criticism, or discussion of their historical value 

the conversion op asoka 

Kftlasoka, king of Magadha, had ten sons, -^vho 
after his death ruled the kingdom righteously for 
twenty-t-wo years. They -were succeeded by other 
nine brothers, the Nandas, who likewise, in order of 
seniority, ruled the kingdom for twenty-two years 

* The legends told in this chapter have been compiled by 
combining the narratives of the Dipavaihsa and the Mahavaihsa, 
■which may fairly be combined, both being derived from the 
traditions preserved at the Mahavihara monastei-y. Wijesinha’s 
revised edition of Tumour’s translation of the Mahavarhsa 
(Colombo, Government Eecord OfBce, 1889) has been used. 
His corrections of Tumour’s version are material. For the 
Dipavamsa, Oldenberg’s edition and translation have been used. 
The indexes to Tumour’s Mahavamsa and Oldenberg’s Dipa- 
vamsa make easy the verification of particular statements. 
Another summary of the legends -will be found in Hardy’s 
Eastem Monachisni. 

^ Tumour omits the -words ‘the Nandas.’ The Dipavamsa 
substitutes Susunaga for Kalasoka, makes Asoka to be the son 
of Susunaga, and omits all mention of the nine Nanda brothers, 
and their reign of twenty-two years {Dip. v. 25, 97-99). These 
discrepancies prove the untrustworthiness of the chronicles. 
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A Brahman named Clifinakya, who had conceived 
an implacahlo liatrcd against Dhana Nanda, the last 
survivor of the nine hrothei-s, put that king to death, 
and placed upon the throne Chandra Gupta, a member 
of the 'princely Maurya clan, who assumed the 
sovereignty of all India, and reigned gloriously for 
twenty-four years He was succeeded by his son 
Bindusira, who ruled the land for twenty-eight years. 

The sons of Bindusara, the offspring of sixteen 
mothei*s, numbered one Imndred and one, of whom 
the eldest was named Sumana, and the youngest 
Tishjm (Tissa). A third son, Asoka, uterine brother 
of Tishya, had been appointed Viceroy of Western 
India by his father. On receiving news of King 
Bindustira’s mortal illness, Asoka quitted Hjjain, the 
seat of his government, and hastened to Pataliputra 
(Patna), the c(ipital of the empire. On his arrival at 
the capital, he slew his eldest brother Sumana, and 
ninety-eight other brothere, saving alive but one, 
Tish}^, the youngest of all. Having thus secured 
his throne, Asoka became lord of all India, but by 
reason of the massacre of his brothers he was known 
as Asoka the Wicked. 

Now it so happened that when Prince Sumana was 
slain, his wife was with child. She fled from the 
slaughter, and was obliged to seek shelter in a village 

* Not 'thirty-four years,’ as given both by Tumour and 
■Wijesinha. The figure 34 is a copyist’s blunder; see com- 
mentary quoted by Tumour, p. lii (Rhys Davids, Amkni Coins 
and Measures of Cejjlou, p. 41, note). 
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of outcastes beyond the eastern gate. The headman of 
the outcastes, pitying her miseiy, entreated her kindly, 
and, doing her reverence, served her faithfully for 
seven years. On that very day on which she was 
driven forth from the palace she gave birth to a boy, 
on whom the name Nigrodha was bestowed. The 
child was born with the marks of sanctity, and when 
he attained the age of seven was already an ordained 
monk. 

The holy chUd, whose royal origin was not known, 
happened one day to pass by the palace, and attracted 
the attention of the king, who was struck by his grave 
and reverend deportment. King Asoka, highly de- 
lighted, sent for the boy, who drew near with decorum 
and self-possession. 

The king said, ‘ My child, take any seat which thou 
thinkest befitting.’ Nigrodha, seeing that no priest 
other than himself was present, advanced towards the 
royal throne as the befitting seat. Whereupon King 
Asoka, understanding that this monk was destined to 
become lord of the palace, gave the boy his arm, and 
seating him upon the throne, refreshed him with meat 
and drink prepared for his own royal use. 

Having thus shown his respect, the king questioned 
the boy monk concerning the doctrines of Buddha, and 
received from him an exposition of the doctrine of 
earnestness, to the effect that ‘ earnestness is the way 
to immortality, indifference is the way to death.’ This 
teaching so wrought upon the heart of the king, that 
he at once accepted the religion of Buddha, and gave 

li 
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gifts to the priesthood. The . next day Nigwdba 
returned to the palace with thirty-two priests^ and, 
by preaching the law, established king and people in 
the faith and the practice of piety. In this manner 
was King Asoka constrained to abandon the Brahman- 
ical faith of his father, and to accept as a lay disciple 
the sacred law of Buddha. 

These things happened in the fourth year after 
the accession of King Asoka, who in the same 
year celebrated his solemn coronation, and appointed 
his younger brother Tishya to be his deputy or vice- 
gerent. 

The sixty thousand Brahmans, who for three years 
had daily enjoyed the bounty of Asoka, as they Imd 
enjoyed that of his predecessors on the throne, were 
dismissed, and in their place Buddhist monks in equal 
numbers were constantly entertained at .the palace, 
and treated with such lavish generosity that four 
lakhs of treasure were each day expended. One day, 
the king, having feasted the monks at the palace, 
inquired the number of the sections of the law, and 
having leamed that the sections of the law were 
eighty-four thousand in number, he resolved to 
dedicate a sacred edifice to each, Wherefore, the 
king commanded the local rulers to erect eighty-four 
thousand sacred edifices in as many towns of India, 
and himself constructed the Asokurfima at the capital. 
All the edifices were completed ■within three years, 
and in a single day the news of their completion 
reached the Court, By means of the supernatural 
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jimvors witli which he \v«>; pftcfl, Kin^ AKokii wn.s 
iiialiled io holiohl at one 'glance nil (ho!^o works 
ihroii'xhnut (he oiiijaro. 

From the time of his consecration ns emperor of 
India, two hundred and ei^litccn years after the death 
of tlie perfect Buddha, the miraculous faculties of 
royal majesiy entered into Kinj^ Asoka, and the {,doiy 
which ho ohtained hy liis merit, extended a league 
nlKive, and n league below the earth. 

The denizens of heaven wore Ids servants, and daily 
brought, for his tise water fmni the holy lake, lus- 
cious, fragnint fruits und other gmid things l>oyond 
measure and without stink 

The king, lamenting that he had hecn iKjrn too late 
to behold the Buddha in the flesh, besought the aid of 
the Snake-King, who Cfiused to appear a most enchant- 
ing image of Buddha, in the full perfection of beaut}’, 
sun-ounded by a halo of glory, niid sunnounted by the 
lambent flame of sanctity, in honour of which glorious 
vision a magnificent festival was held for the space of 
seven claj'.s. 

Tin: sTonv or maukxdra akp sanoiiamitha, and 
T in: CONA’DHSION OF CKVLON 

While Asoka during his royal father’s lifetime was 
stationed at Ujjain ns vicci’oy of the Avanti country, 
he fomed a connexion with a lady of the Setthi caste, 
named Devi, who resided at Yedi.sngiri (Be.snagar 
near Bhilsa) k She accompanied the prince to Ujjain, 
' Turnout’s text reads ‘ ChetiVagiri.’ 
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iin<\ Djorc liore to him n mu nnwcfl MnhcrifJnt, l^’o 
iimulrod anc? four 3‘cnni after tiic death of Buddiia h 
Tu'O j’cars later a dauf^hter named Sati;(liainitn*i was 
]x)rn. Dovi coiilimicd to reside at Yedisa^in after 
A.solca seized llio fliroTio; but tlic* cliildrcn accom- 
panied tljfir fntlicr to the capital, whore Snn/rJiaTjn'tni 
wasjjivcn in mnrvin^c to Agni Brahma, nephew of the 
Icing, to whom she l>ore a son named Sumnna, 

In the foiudlj 3-cnr after Kir)g Asoka's coronation, 
his brotlior l’isli3’a, tlie vicegerent, )jis nephew Agni 
Brahma, and his grandson Simnuin were all ordained. 
The king, who had received tlic nows of the comple- 
tion of the eight3'-four thousand sacred edifices, held a 
solemn nssombl3’- of millions of monks and nuns, and, 
coming in full state in person, took up his station in 
the midst of tlie pidesthood, TJic king’s piet3’ liad 
hy this time washed away the stain of fratricide, and 
ho who had boon know'n ns Asoka the Wicked, was 
bcncefortli celebrated as Asoka the Pious. 

After liis brother Tisb3'n bad devoted liimself to 
religion, Asoka proposed to replace him in tlie office 
of vicegerent b3’’ Pi-ince Mabendra, but at the urgent 
entreat3^ of his spiiitual dii-ectoi”, Tisliya son of 
Moggali (Mudgril3'a), the king was persuaded to permit 
of tlie ordination both of Mabendra and bis sister 
vSanghamitru. The 5mung prince liad then attained 
the canonical age of twmntjf, and was therefore at 
once ordained, The princess assumed the 3mllow robe, 
but was obliged to defer her admission to tlie Order 
^ This date is given by the Dipavaiiisa, vi. 20, 21. 
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for two years, until she should attain full age. 
Mahendra was ordained in the sixth year of the king’s 
reign, dating from his coronation. 

In the eighth year of the reign, two saints, named 
respectively Sumitra and Tishya, died. Their death 
was attended with such portents that the world at 
large became greatly devoted to the Buddhist religion, 
and the liberality of the people to the priests was 
multiplied. The profits so obtained attracted to the 
Order many unworthy membei’s, who set up their own 
doctrines as the docti-ines of Buddha, and per- 
formed tmlawful rites and ceremonies, even sacrifices 
after the manner of the Brahmans, as seemed good 
unto them. Hence was w^rought confusion both in 
the doctrine and ritual of the Church. 

The disorders waxed so great that the heretics out- 
numbered the true believers, the regular rites of the 
church were in abeyance for seven years, and the 
king’s spiritual director, Tishya son of Moggali, 
was obliged to commit his disciples to the care of 
Prince Mahendra, and himself to retire into solitude 
among the mountains at the source of the Ganges. 

Tishya, the son of Moggali, having been persuaded 
to quit his retreat, expelled the heretics, produced the 
Kathavatthu treatise, and held the Third Council of 
the Church at the Asok&rama in Pataliputra. These 
events happened in the year 236 after the death of 
Buddha, and seventeen and a half years after the 
coronation of King Asoka. 

In the same year King DevSnampiya Tissa (Tishya) 
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ascended the ilironc of Ceylon, and hccainc the firm 
friend and nllj’- of King Asoka, although the two 
sovereigns never met. TJjc King of Ce3']on, in order 
to show his friendship and respect, dispatched a 
mission to India, licaded by his nephew, Maha Arittha. 
In seven daj’s the envoi’s reached the poit of Tuinalipti 
(Tamlftk in IJengal), and in seven days more amved 
at tlie Imperial Court, They were ix»5’ally entertained 
bj’’ King Asoka, who was graciouslj’- pleased to accept 
tlio rich -and rare presents sent bj’ his allj', in return 
for M’hieh he sent gifts of equal value. The envoys 
remained at tlio capital for five months, and then 
returned to the island by the waj’’ the}’’ liad come, 
bearing to their sovereign this message from King 
Asoka: ‘I liavc taken i-ofugo in the Buddha, the 
Law, and the Order; I have avowed mj’self a lay 
disciple of the doctrine of the son of the Sukj'as. 
Imbue jmur mind also with faith in this Tn'ad, in 
the highest religion of the Jina; take refuge in the 
Teacher,’ 

After the close of the Third Council, which remained 
in session for nine months, Tishya the son of Moggali 
resolved that the law of Buddlia should be communi- 
cated to foreign countries, and dispatched missionaries 
to Kashmir and Gandhfira; to Mahisamandala (My- 
sore) ; to Vanavasi (North Kanara) ; to Aparantaka 
(coast north of Bombay); to Maharashtra; to the 
Yavana countiy (on the north-western frontier); to 
the mountain regions of the Himalaj^a; to Suvama- 
bhumi (Pegu) ; and to Cejdon. 
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The mission to Cej'^lon consisted of Prince Mahendra 
and five colleagueSj of wliom one was Sumana, his 
sister’s son. 

Mahendra resolved, with the king’s permission, to 
visit his mother and her relations on his wa}’’ to 
Ceylon, and devoted six months to this pui’pose. , 

He found his mother at her home in Vedisagiri, 
and, having been received with great joy, was ac- 
commodated in the splendid monastery at that place 
which she had erected The preaching of Mahendra 
converted Bhandu, a grandnephew of his mother. 
After this event Mahendra lingered for another month, 
and then with his companions, to whom Bhandu 
attached himself, rose aloft into the air, and flying, 
‘ as flies the king of swans,’ arrived in Ceylon, and 
alighted upon the Missa mountain. 

The first discourse pronounced by the leader of 
the mission convei’ted the king, with forty thousand 
of his followers. The princess Anula, with five 
hundred of her attendants, desired to enter the Order, 
but was told that the male missionaries had no power 
to ordain females, who, however, might be ordained by 
the princess Sanghamitrfl. 

The king of Ceylon, after due deliberation, again 
dispatched his nephew to King Asoka, with instruc- 
tions to bring back Sanghamitra and a branch of the 
sacred 60-tree. King Asoka, although grieving sorely 
at the separation from his beloved daughter, gave his 

' The allusion seems to be to the splendid buildings at Sanchi, 
about five miles south-west from Besnagar. 
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v/fivc ! wt>r«' fijtllf'il ; fiou’f-n’. of tin' fiv^' (lilfcn'iit C')!onr'« 
l(lo'i'(/»nio*l nniiiiul it, ntwi vnriou.*i of mu'-ic 

rnno in tlio air.’ ’I’hf holy hnmch, thii*! niir.n'nilnu'-ly 
wafjod to thf' .''lion; of tin* iMlmnl, v.'if< r>‘r<‘iv<’'l with 
fhlf'lif)nour, and wn’f plnntf'l in tin* M«hr(iiif';;hfi fjardnn, 
which the hiiif; had di'dicato.! to the use of tho Order. 
The hnmeh throw otf ei;tJd vieuroiis alavds which 
well* di**trihiited and planted in ns innny Iwalities. 

In those days also the hin^j of Ceylon built fur 
Mahendni the Afulirtvihrmi, the fij'jit monastery of the 
island, nnd the coiistniclion of the Chc'tiya^iri (Mihin- 
tale) monastery followcil socm after. 

The princess Amila, in company with five Iiundrod 
virjitins and five hunrlrcd women of tho p.alace, was 
dulj' ordained as a nun by Sanfchamitra, and .stmight- 
waj’ attained tho rank of Arhal, Tho king orectod 
a nunnery for Snnghamitra, who there abode in peace, 
until she died in the fifty-ninth year after her 
ordination, tlint being tho nintli ye.ar of the reign of 
the Ceylonese King Uttiyn. Her brother 31ahcndra 
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line! passed away in the previous j'oar, viiilo observing 
the sixtieth ‘i*ctrcat’ since his ordination. 

\\^l)ilo King A.soka was engaged in the festivals 
connected with the dispatch of the brancli of the ho- 
trcc, another mission, headed by his grandson Suinana, 
arrived from Cej’lon to beg for relics to be enshrined 
in the great i>tupa b}’' the island king. The request 
of this second mission also was granted bj* King 
Asoka, who bestowed upon his all}’ a dishful of hoi}’' 
relics, to which Sakra, lord of the Devas, added the 
right collar-bone of Buddha, extracted from the 
Chulumani hiilpa. The relics were received with 
extreme honour, and cn.shrincd with duo ceremony in 
the Thhp.irama itiXpa, the moment being marked by 
a terrific earthquake. Witnessing this miracle, the 
people were converted in crowds, and the king’s 
younger brother joined the Order, which in those 
days received an accession of thirty thousand monks. 

THE LEGEND OF THE THIRD CHURCn COUNCIL ^ 

When, as lias been related, the heretics waxed 
great in numbers and wiought confusion in the 
Church, so that for seven yeara the rite of confession 
and other solemn rites remained in abeyance, ICing 

' See especially Dipavamsa, i, 25 ; v. 55 ; vii. 37, 41, 56-59. 
The dates do not seem all to agree, but the intention evidently 
is to place the Tliird Council in 236, and the Second Council in 
liS Anno Buddhae, the two intervals of iiS years being exactly 
equal. One of the Chinese dates for Asolca is 118 A. B. (I-tsing, 
ed. Takahusu, p. 14). 
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Asoka determined that the disorder should cease, and 
sent a minister to the Asokarama to compel the 
monks to resume the services. The minister, having 
gone there, assembled the monks and proclaimed the 
royal commands. The holy men replied that they 
could not perform the services while the heretics 
remained. Thereupon the minister, exceeding his 
instructions, with his own hand smote off the heads 
of several of the contumacious ecclesiastics as they 
sat in convocation. The king’s brother Tishya inter- 
fered, and prevented further violence. 

The king was profoundly horrified and greatly 
alarmed at the rash act of his minister, and sought ab- 
solution. In accordance with the advice of the clergy, 
the aged Tishya, son of Moggali, was summoned from 
his distant retreat, and conveyed by boat down the 
Ganges to the capital, where he was received by the 
king with extraordinary honour and reverence. 

Asoka, desiring to test the supernatural powers of 
the saint, begged that a miracle might be performed, 
and specially requested that an earthquake confined 
to a limited space might be produced. The saint 
placed a chariot, a horse, a man, and a vessel filled 
with water, one on each side of a square space, exactly 
on the boundary lines, and produced an earthquake 
which caused the half of each object within the 
boundary line to quake, while the other half of each 
remained unshaken. Satisfied by this display of 
power, Asoka inquired if the sacrilegious murder of 
the priests by the minister must be accounted as the 
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king’s sin. The saint ruled that -where there is no 
■wilful intention, there is no sin, and, accordingly, 
absolved Asoka, -whom he instructed fully in the 
truth. 

The king commanded that all the priests in India, 
•without exception, should be assembled, and taking his 
seat by the side of his spiritual director, examined 
each priest individually as to liis faith. The saint 
decided that the doctrine of the Vaibadhyavadina 
school was the true primitive teaching of the master, 
and all dissenters were expelled, to the number of 
sixty thousand^. A thousand orthodox priests of 
holy character were then selected to foi-m a convoca- 
tion or Council. To these assembled priests, Tishya, 
son of Moggali, recited the treatise called Sathavatthu 
in order to dissipate doubts on points of faith \ The 
Coimcil, following ^he procedure of the First Council 
at RSj agriha and the Second Council at Vaisali, recited 

* Mahavaihsa, ch. v. The classifications of the Buddhist 
schools vaiy much. I-tsing (pp. xxiii, 7) says that all Ceylon 
belonged to the Arya-sthavira-nikaya, which had three subdivi- 
sions. Tibetan authorities (Rockhill, pp. 187 seqq.) make two 
main divisions of Buddhists, (i) Stlimira, (ii) Malidsanghika. 
The Sarvastiv&dina school was a subdivision of the Sthavira, and 
the VaihddhyavMina was a sect of the Sarvdsth&dina. The 
Vaihfidhyavddina sect again was subdivided into four sections, 
MahtSdsaka, Bliarmagiiptaka, Tamrasatiya, ^.ndKdjyapiya. This 
explains how Fa-hien was able to obtain in Ceylon a copy of the 
Vinaya according to the Malitsdsaka school (ch. xl). 

The legends have probably been much influenced by sectarian 
bias. 

^ Tumour’s translation is corrected by Wyesinha. 
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and A’cnficd tlic wJiolc body of the scriptnres, and, 
after a session lasting nine months, dispersed. At 
the conclusion of the Council the earth quaked, as if 
to say ‘ Well done,’ beholding the rc-cslablishinent of 
religion. Tishjm, the .son of Moggali, was then 
seventy-two years of age. 


Tin: STonv of tisiita, tiii: viCEGF.nnNT 
One daj*, Tishya, the 3'oungor brother of Asoka, 
and Yicogerent of the empire, happened to be in 
a forest, and watched a lierd of elk at play. The 
thought occurred to him that when elks browsing in 
the forest divert themsclvc.s, there seems to bo no 
good reason whj’^ monks well lodged and well fed in 
monasteries should not amu.so themselves. Coming 
home, the vicegerent told his thoughts to the king, 
who, in order to make liirn understand the reason wlij'’, 
conferred upon him the sovereignty for the space of 
seven daj's, saying, 'Pi-ince, govern the empire for 
seven da3’’.s, at the end of whieh I shall put thee to 
death.’ At the close of the seventh day the king 
asked the prince : — ’ Why art thou grown so wasted 1 ’ 
He replied, ‘ By reason of the horror of death.’ The 
king rejoined, ‘Child, thou^ hast ceased to amuse th3"self, 
because thou thinkest that in seven da3^s thou wilt be 
put to death. These monks are meditating without 
ceasing on death ; how then can they engage in 
frivolous diversions ? ’ ^ 

’ Compare the legend of Mahendra in chapter vii, post. 
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The prince understood, and became a convert. 
Some time afterwards he was on a himting expedition 
in the forest, when he saw the saint Mahadharmara- 
kshita, a man of perfect piety and freed from the 
bonds of sin, sitting under a tree, and being fanned 
with a branch by an elephant. The prince, beholding 
this sight, longed for the time when he might become 
even as that saint and dwell at peace in the forest. 
The saint, in order to incline the heart of the prince 
unto the faith, soared into the air and alighted on the 
surface of the water of the Asokarama tank, wherein 
he bathed, while his robes remained poised in the air. 
The prince was so delighted with this miracle that he 
at once resolved to become a monk, and begged the 
king for permission to receive ordination. 

The king, being unwilling to thwart his pious 
desire, himself led the prince to the monastery, where 
ordination was conferred by the saint Mahadharma- 
rakshita. At the same time one hundred thousand 
other persons were ordained, and no man can tell 
the number of those who became monks by reason 
of the example set by the prince. 

THE LAST DATS OF ASOKA 

The branch of the holy 60-tree, brought to Ceylon 
in the manner above related, was dispatched in the 
eighteenth year of the reign of Asoka the Pious, and 
planted in the Mahameghavana garden in Ceylon. 

In the twelfth year after that event, Asandhiraitra, 
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the beloved queen of Asoka, who had shared his de- 
votion to Buddhism, died. In the fourth year after 
her decease, the king, prompted by sensual passion, 
raised the princess Tishyarakshita to the dignity of 
queen-consort. She was young and vain, and very 
sensible of her personal charms. The king’s devotion 
to the bo-tree seemed to her to be a slight to her 
attractions, and in the fourth year after her elevation 
her jealousy induced her to make an attempt to 
destroy the holy tree by art magic. The attempt 
failed. In the fourth year after that event, King. 
Asoka the Pious fulfilled the lot of mortality, having 
reigned thirty-seven years'^. 

Compare the legend of the ‘ Dotage of Asolta ’ in chapter 
vii, posi. According to the Tibetan tradition, Asoka reigned 
for fifty-four year's (Rockhill, p. 233). 



CHAPTER VII 

The IxDiAi; Leqesds of Asoka. 

THE LINEAGE AND FAMILY OF ASOKA 

(i) King Bimbis-rira -reigned at ^Rajagriha. His 
son was (2) Ajutasatru, whose son "was (3) Udajn- 
bhadra, whose son Avas (4) !Munda, Mdiose son was 
(5) Kukavaniin, Avhose son was (6) Sahidin, whose son 
was (7) Tulakuchi, ■whose son was (8) Mahainandala, 
whose son was (9) Prascnajit, whose son was (10) 
Nanda, whose son was (11) Biildusira. 

Ring Bindusiira reigned at Pataliputi’a, and liad 
a son named Susiraa. 

A certain Brahman of Champa had a lovely daughter. 
A prophecy declared that she was destined to be the 
mother of two sons, of whom one would become uni- 
versal monarch, and the other would attain the goal 
of the life of a recluse. The Brahman, seeking the ful- 
filment of the prophecy, succeeded in introducing his 
daughter into the palace, but the jealousy of the queens 
debarred her from the royal embraces, and assigned to 

* The genealogy as given in the text is from the prose Asokd- 
radd/ia^n the Bivy&cad&na (Bumouf, Introduction, pp. 319 
seqq.). The reader will observe that' Chandragupta is omitted, 
and that Bindusara, the father of Asoka, is represented as being 
the son of Nanda. The metrical AsoMvadAna (Rajendralala 
Mitra, Nepalese Buddhist Literature, pp. 6-17) substitutes Mahi- 
pala for Ajatasatru, and exhibits other minor variations. 
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lior the moninl duties of a barijer. After some time 
tlio girl managed to explain to the king that she was 
no barber, but tlio daughter of a Bralnnan. Wlien 
the king undei'atood that she belonged to a caste with 
a member of which he could honourably consort, he at 
once took her into favour and made her chief queen. 
In due course, the Brahman's daughter, whose name 
was Subhadnuigq bore to tin? king two sons, tlie elder 
named Asoka, and the j^ounger named Vigatasoka. 

The ascetic Pingala Vatsujiva, when consulted by 
King Bindusilra concerning the destiny of the two 
boys, feared to tell his sovereign the truth, because 
Asoka was rough-looking and displeasing in the sight 
of his father; but he frankly told Queen Subha- 
drangi tiiat her son Asoka was destined for the 
throne. 

It came to pass that King Bindusilra desired to 
besiege Taxila, which was in rebellion. The king 
ordered his despised son Asoka to undertake the siege, 
and yet would not supply him with cliariots or the 
needful munitions of war. Ill-supplied as he was, the 
prince obediently started to carry out the king’s 
orders, whereupon the earth opened, and from her 
bosom supplied all his wants. When Asoka with his 
army approached Taxila, the citizens came forth to 
meet him, protesting that their quarrel was only with 
oppressive ministers, not with the king or the king’s 
son. Taxila and the kingdom of the Svasas made 
their submission to the prince, who in due course 
returned to the capital. 
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It cnine to pa'yi tlmt one flny Prince SiiMinn, (lie 
kin"'.s eldest. ,«on, wa-s comin*^ into (he palnce fiY)tn the 
pardon when ho plnyfnlly threw his plovo at the head 
of the prime mini.slor Khallataha. The minister was 
dec])ly on’onded, and from that day enpaped in a con- 
spinicy with fivehnndred pnvy conncillore to exclude 
Susimn, and to place Asolcn on (he (hmne. 

The people of 'Jnxila apain ivvoKed, and Prince 
Susima, who was deputed to reduce them to oliedi- 
cnce, failed in his task. Kinp Pindus’ira, who was 
then old and ill, desired to send Asoka to Taxila, 
and to recall Susima, (hat he mipht take up (ho .suc- 
cession. 

The minifiteiv, however, continued to exclude the 
elder prince, and to secure the throne for Asoka, on 
whose head the po'ls themselves placed (he crown, 
at the moment when his father expired. .Susima 
marched against Patalipulra, to assert his j’ights 
and expel the usuq^er; but Asoka and his minister 
Ib'idhagupta obtained the services of naked giantsS, 
who successfully guarded the gates, and by stratagem 
.Susima wrus inveigled, so that he fell into a ditch full 
of buming fuel, and there miserably perished. 

THE TYKANNY AND CONVr.nSION OF ASOKA 

One day, when five hundred of his ministei-s ven- 
tured to resist the royal will, Asoka, ti’ansportod with 
rage, drew his sword, and until his own hand cut off 
the lieads of all the ofiendei's. 

M 
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Another day, the women of the palace, whom Asoka’s 
rougli features failed to please, mocked liim by break- 
ing off the leaves of an asoha tree in the garden. 
The king, when he heard of the incident, caused five 
liundred women to be burnt alive. 

The ministers, horrified at these acts of cruelty, 
entreated the king not to defile his royal hands with 
blood, but to appoint an executioner to cany out 
sentences. 

Tlie king accepted this adnce, and a man named 
Chandagirika — a wretch of unexampled cruelty, who 
loved to torture animals, and had slain his father and 
mother — was sought out and appointed Chief Execn- 
tioner. For his use the king caused to be built a 
prison, wliich had a most attractive exterior, so that 
men might be tempted to enter it, and thus suffer all 
the tortures of hell which awaited them within; for 
the king had commanded that no man who entered 
this prison should leave it alive. 

One day, a holy ascetic named Balapandita^ un- 
wittingly entered the gate, and was instantlj’’ seized 
by the jailer. The holy man, though given seven 
days’ respite, was at the end of the term of grace 
ruthlessly cast into a seething cauldron of filth, 
beneath which a great fire was kindled. The cruel 
jailer, lookiiig in, beheld the saint, seated on a lotus, 
and unscathed by fire. The miracle having been 
reported to the palace, the king himself came to see it, 
and being converted by the sight and the preaching 
^ Samndra in the metrical version. 
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gimrdian Nfigns, who would not allow it to be opened. 
The relics thus withdrawn fi-oin the Stvixi of the 
Urn were distiibuted among eighty-four thousand 
eMpds, 'I’esplcndentas the autumn clouds/ which were 
erected in a single day by the descendant of the 
Mauryas. ‘The worshipful, the fortunate Mauiya 
caused the erection of all these siii^^aefor the benefit of 
created beings ; formerly he was called on earth Asoka 
the Wicked, but this good work has earned for him 
the name of Asoka the Pious 

The metrical Avaddna is still more extravagant than 
the prose fonn of the tale, and alleges that 3.510 
millions of st'Apas were erected at the request of the 
people of Taxila, and that ten millions were 'erected 
by the Yakshas on the shores of the sea. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF ASOKA 

Having erected the eighty-four thousand shlpas, 
King Asoka expressed a desire to visit the holy places 
of his religion. By the advice of his counsellora he 
sent for the saint Upagupta, son of Gupta the 
perfumer. Upagupta had been in accordance with 
prophecy bom a century after the death of Buddha, 
and, when summoned by the king, was dwelling on 
Mount Uramimda in the Natabhatika forest near 
Mathura. 

The saint accepted the royal invitation, and, accom- 

* This passage proves that the hero of the AsoTcdvaddna is 
Asoka Maurya. 
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panied by eighteen thousand holy men, travelled in 
state by boat down the Jumna and Ganges to Patali- 
putra, where he was received with the utmost 
reverence and honour^. 

The king said: ‘I desire to visit all the places 
where the Venerable Buddha stayed, to do honour 
unto them, and to mark each with an enduring 
memorial for the instruction of the most remote 
posterity.’ The saint approved of the project, and 
undertook to act as guide. Escorted by a mighty 
army the monarch visited all the holy places in order. 

The first place visited was the Lumbini Garden. 
Here Upagupta said: ‘In this spot, great king, the 
Venerable One was bom^’; and added: ‘Here is the 
first monument consecrated in honour of the Buddha, 
the sight of whom is excellent. Here, the moment 
after his birth, the I'ecluse took seven steps upon the 
ground.’ 

The king bestowed a hundred thousand gold pieces 
on the people of the place, and built a stHpa. He 
then passed on to Kapilavastu. 

The royal pilgrim next visited the Bodhi-tree at 
Buddha Gaya, and there also gave a largess of a 
hundred thousand gold pieces, and built a chaitya. 
Bishipatana (Sarnath) near Benares, where Gautama 
had ‘turned the wheel of the law,’ and Kusinagara, 
where the Teacher had passed away, were also visited 

^ Compare the story of Tishya, son of Moggali, in the ‘ Legend 
of the Third Church Council’ in chapter vi, p. 170, above. 

' Compare the Rummindel pillar inscription in chapter v. 
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with fsiinilnr ob'^^rvaiiC'^'i. Af .Snivn'iU tin; pilf^nrns 
dill nn'criiiici* lo tlio Jftnvnnn inoiifisti^irv’, vdion; 
(ifuiliiiiiix lind fio lono' ilwclt niid tnti<jht, and to tlio 
hlvjxtii of lii.s di*-oi|)ltv(, SViripntni, Jlnnd'jalAyaim, and 
Maln'i KAsvapa. Jint v.dii‘n tin- 1:in" vi4i(i:‘d the td'ijin 
of Vakkuln, ho •'iivv only one coppi'i* coin, inn'inincli 
as Valcicula Imd mot nith fou' olmtaolea in the patli 
of holino‘w, and hml done, littli- j^ixkI to his fellow 
cicatuif.H. At Iho htiip'i of Aimnda, the faithful 
attendant of Gatitaina, the royal j[,dft anionnfed to 
six million gold pieces. 

TJti: STORV OF VITASOKA, 

Vita.sokn, the king’.s brother’, was an adherent of 
the ''J'irthyas, who reproached the Buddhist monks 
a.s being men who loved j)lonsure and feared pain. 
A.soka'fi ellorta to convert his brother were met by 
the retort that the king wn.s merel}' a tool in the 
hands of the monks. ” The king therefore resolved 
to etroct his brothers convei^sion by stratagem. 

At his in.stigntion the ministera tricked Viblsoka 
into the assumption of the insignia of royalty. The 
king when informed of what liad happened feigned 
great anger, and threatened his brother with imstant 
death. Ultimately he was persuaded to grant the 
ofiender seven days’ I'cspite, and to permit Inm to 
e.xerci.se sovereign power during those seven da 3 ’s. 
During this period the fear of death so ^^TOUght upon 

• Vitiisoka = Vigatfisoka. 
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the iniiul of VitAsokn tluit lie einlmicctl tlic doctrine 
of J 3 udflh!i, in wln'ch lie wni inst meted the lioly 
Stiiavirn Ynwis. With difliculty the Iciiij:^ wus per- 
suaded l»y the Slhavira Yasas ’ to gmnt. to his bi'Otlier 
porinissioii to iK'Coino a iiionlc. In oixlcr to initiate 
the novice eiwhially into the linliihs of the life of a 
mendicant friar, Asoka prepared a hennitaye for liim 
within the palace yrounds. From this hermitage 
Yitasoka withdrew, furl to tlie luikkutarama mon- 
astery, and jifterwaitls to ^'idoha (I'irhut}, where 
he attained to the rank of a saint (arliat). When 
Yitasoka, clad in rafrs, returned to the palace, he was 
received with preat honour, and was induced too.vhihit 
his supcraatuml powers, lie then attain withdrew'to 
a distant retreat he3'ond the fjontior, where he fell ill. 
A.soka .‘•cut him medicine, and he recovered. 

In tho^^e daj'fi it happened that a devoted adherent of 
the Brahman asceties threw down and broke a .statue of 
Buddha at Pundni Yardhana in Bengal. As a penalty’’ 
for the sacrilege eighteen thousand inhabitants of 
that citj’ were ma.ssacrcd in one daj’^ hj'^ order of 
Asokn. Some time after another fanatic at Pataliputra 
similarl}' overthrew n statue of Buddha. The pereons 
concerned, with all their relatives and friends, were 

’ The Ceyloncie SralifivnihBa (ch. iv) represents the Sthavira 
Ynsas (Yaso) ns n leading personage at the Second or Vnistlli 
Couneil in the reign of Kfilfisoka, or Asoka I. TJiis fact is one 
of the many indications that Kfdfisoka is a fiction, and that no 
reliance can be placed on the accounts of any of the throe 
cfiurch councils. 
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burned alive, and tbe king placed the price of a dindra 
on the head of every Brahmanical ascetic. 

Now, when the proclamation was published Vitd,- 
soka, clad in his beggar’s garb, happened to be lodging 
for the night in the hut of a cowherd. The good wife, 
seeing the unkempt and dishevelled appearance of her 
guest, was convinced that he must be one of the 
proclaimed ascetics, and persuaded her husband to 
slay him in order to earn the reward. The cowherd 
carried his victim’s head to the king, who was horrified 
at the sight, and was persuaded by his ministers to 
revoke the proclamation.- Not only did he revoke the 
cruel proclamation, but he gave the world peace by 
ordaining that henceforth no one should be put to 
death 

In F^-hien’s version of the legend the brother of the 
king is anonymous. The pilgrim tells us that the 
younger brother of King Asoka lived the life of a 
recluse on the Vultui’e’s Peak hill near Rajagriha, 
where he had attained to the rank of a saint (arJiat). 
The king invited the recluse to the palace, but the 
invitation was declined. The king then promised 
that if his brother would accept the invitation, he 
would make a hill for him inside the city. ‘Then 
the king, providing all sorts of meat and drink, 
invited the genii, and addressed them thus: “I beg 
you to accept my invitation for to-morrow; but as 
there are no seats, I must request you each to bring 

^ The inscriptions prove that Asoka did not abolish capital 
punishment. 
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his own.” On the morrow the great genii came, each 
one bringing with him a great stone, four or five paces 
square. After the feast, he deputed the genii to pile 
up their seats, and make a great stone mountain ; and 
at the base of the mountain with five great square 
stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 35 
feet, and in breadth 22 feet, and in height 71 feet 
or so.’ 

The same story is told by Hiuen Tsiang in order to 
explain the origin of the stone dwelling which was 
still to he seen at Pataliputra in the seventh century 
A.D.^ The name of Mahendra is given to the hermit- 
prince by Hiuen Tsiang, who relates of him a legend, 
which may be compared with that of VMsoka. The 
two stories have some points in common. 


THE STORY OF MAHENDRA, AND THE CONVERSION OF 

CEYLON 

King Asoka early in his reign had a half-brother, 
the son of his mother, who was younger than the king, 
and belonged to a noble family. The young man was 
extravagant, wasteful, and cruel in disposition. In his 
dress also he aped the royal costume. 

The indignation of the people became so great that 
the ministers ventured to remonstrate with the king, 

^ Beal, ii. 91. Major Waddell identifies Mahendra’s Hill 
with the Bhikhna PahS.ri at Patna, on which the Nawab’s 
palace stands, and states that the neighbouring muhalla, or 
ward, is called Mahendm. 
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and to say; 'Your majesty’s brother in his pride 
assumes a dignity beyond his due. When the govern- 
ment is impartial, the subjects are contented; ■when 
the subjects are content, the sovereign is at peace. 
We desire that you should preserve the principles of 
government handed down to us by our fathers, and 
that you should deliver to justice the men who seek 
to change those principles.’ 

Then King Asoka, weeping, addressed his brother 
and said : ' I have inherited from my ancestors the 
duty of ‘protecting my people; how is it that you, my 
own brother, have forgotten my affection and kind- 
ness ? It is impossible for me at the very beginning 
of my reign to disregard the laws. If I punish you, 
I dread the I'esentment of my ancestors ; if I pass over 
your transgressions, I dread the ill opinion of my 
people,’ 

The prince, bowing his head, admitted his error, 
and begged for nothing more than a respite of seven 
days\ The king granted this request, and threw 
Iiis brother into a dark dungeon, though he provided 
him "wnth exquisite food and all other luxuries. At 
the end of the first day the guard cried out to the 
prisoner: ‘One day has gone; six days are left.’ By 
the time the sixth day had expired, the prisoner’s 
repentance and discipline were complete. He attained 
at once to the rank of a saint (arhat), and feeling 
conscious of miraculous powers, ascended into the air. 

’ Compare the Cej-lonese ‘ Stoiy of Tisbja, the Vicegerent ’ 
in chapter vi, p. 172, above. 
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Afoka went in person to llic dungeon, and told his 
bi-otlier (Imt having now, contrary to expectation, 
attained the liigliest- dogi'ce of holiness he might 
roluni to his place. Mnhendra replied that he had 
lost all tiislc for the ple.asurcs of the world, and 
desired to live in .'Jolilude. Asoka consented, hut 
pointed out that it was unnecessary for the prince 
to retire to the mountains, as a hermitage could he 
constnicted at the caj)ital. The king then caused 
the genii to huild a stone house, as already related. 

3 rahondra, after his conversion, journo3*ed to the 
.'^outh of India, and huilt a monnslerj' in the delta of 
the Kaveri (Cauvery), of which the niiiis were still 
visible a thousand years later’. 

He is also related to have made use of his super- 
natural powci-s to pass thi'ough the air to Ceylon, 
in which i.slnnd he spread the knowledge of the time 
law, and widelj' diffused the doctrine bequeathed 
to his disciples by the Master. From the time of 
Mahcndra, the people of Ceylon, who had been ad- 
dicted to a cornipt form of religion, forsook their 
ancient errore and heartily accepted the truth. The 
conversion of Cejdon, according to Hiuen Tsiang, took 
place one hundred years after the death of Buddha -. 

’ Beal, ii. 231. 

* Beal, ii. 246. Compare the legends of the Mahflvaihsa and 
Dipavaihsa. Iliuen Tsiang, like the^ AsoJcdvadihia, placed 
Asoka Maui^-a a ccntuiy after Buddha, the date assigned by the 
Ceylonese legend to Kulasoka. 
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THE STORY OP KUNALA 

In the seventh century A. D. pilgrims were shown 
a it'Apa at Taxila, whicli was said to liave been built 
by Asoka to mark the spot where the eyes of his 
beloved son Kun^ila were torn out. The story of 
Kuntila is to the following effect. 

After the death of his faithful consort Asandhi- 
mitra, King Asoka, late in life, married Tishyara- 
ksliitfi, a dissolute and unpi-ineipled young woman. 
She cast amorous glances on her stepson Kunala, 
her worthy predecessor’s son, who was famous for 
the beauty of his ejms. The virtuous prince rejected 
with horror the advances made by his stepmother, 
wlio then became filled with ‘ the spite of contemned 
beauty^,’ and changed her hot love into bitter hate. 
In pursuance of a deep-laid scheme for the destruc- 
tion of him who by his virtue had put her vice to 
shame, the queen with honied words persuaded 
the king to depute Kunala to the government of 
distant Taxila. 

The prince obediently accepted the honourable 
commission, and when departing was warned by his 
father to verify orders received, which, if genuine, 
would be sealed with an impression of the king’s 
teeth The queen bided her time, with ever-growing 

’ Spretae iniuria formae (Vergil). 

- Mr. Beal has cited an exact English iiarallel in the verses 
describing the gift of lands to the Rawdon family, as quoted in 
Burke’s Feemge, s. v. Hastings ; — 
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luitml. After (he lap';*' of {^oinc inonths she wrote 
n (hspatch, n'MreHs<-(! t<* (he vicemy's iniiiistera nt 
T.nxihi, diroctinfx tliein iini»t <Hrt(oly on receipt of the 
orders (o put out the ey*;,s of t!ic viceroy, Prince 
Kunuln, to load him nnd his wife into the niountnins, 
and to thoiv leave (hem to j>erish. 

She sealed the disjeitch with myal red wax, and, 
when the kin<^ was u'^loep, furtively stamped the wax 
with the impression of his teeth, and sent offthc orders 
with all sjiecd (oTaxila. The ministers who received 
the orders knew not what to do. The prince, noticiti" 
their confusion, compelled them to explain. The min- 
isters wished to compromise hy detainiti'f the prince in 
custody, pcivlinff a ndcrcuco to the c/ipital. But the 
prince would not permit of any delay, aud stiid ; ' Jly 
father, if he has onlered my <le4ith, mu.st ho obeyed ; 
and the seal of his teeth is a sure sign of the correct- 
ness of the orders. No juistake is possible.’ He then 
commanded an otitea.ste wretch to pluck out his cye.s. 
The order was obeyed, and the prince, accompanied by 
his faithful wife, wandered forth in sightless misery 
to beg his bread. 

In the couree of their wcarj' wanderings they arrived 
at Putaliputra. ‘Alas,’ cried the blind man, 'what 

‘ I, ■William, king, the third of my reign. 

Give to Paulyn Hawdon, Hope and Hopetowne, 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

I bit the ■whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Sleg, JIawd, and Margery, 

And my third son Henry.’ {Ind. Ant. ix. 86.) 
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pain I suffer from cold and hunger. I was a prince ; 
I am a beggar. Would that I could make myself 
known, and get redress for the false accusations 
brought against me.’ He managed to penetrate into 
an inner court of the palace, where he lifted up his 
voice and wept, and, to the sound of a lute, sang a song 
full of sadness. 

The king in an upper chamber heard the strains, 
and thinking that he recognized the voice and touch 
as those of his son, sent for the minstrel. The king, 
when he beheld his sightless son, was overwhelmed 
with grief, and inquired by whose contrivance all 
this misery had come about. The prince humbly 
replied : ‘ In truth, for lack of filial piety I have thus 
been punished by Heaven. On such and such a day 
suddenly came a loving order, and I, having no means 
of excusing myself, dared not shrink from the punish- 
ment.’ 

The king, knowing in his heart that Queen Tishyara- 
kshita was guilty of the crime, without further inquiry 
caused her to be burnt alive, and visited with condign 
punishment every person, high or low, who had any 
share in the outrage. The officials were some dismissed, 
some banished, some executed. The common people 
were, according to one account, massacred, and, ac- 
cording to another, transported across the Himalayas 
to the deserts of Khoten \ 

^ Beal, i. 143, ii. 310; Burnouf, p. 360. Compare the wild 
Tibetan legends about the introduction of Buddhism into Khoten 
in Eockhill, TJie Life of the Buddha, pp. 233 scq^. These 
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In those days a gi'eat saint named Ghosha dwelt 
in the moriastery hy the holy tree of Mahfibodhi. To 
him the king brought Kunfila, and prayed that his 
son might receive his sight. The saint commanded 
that on the morrow a great congregation should 
assemble to hear his preaching of the Law, and that 
each person should bring a vessel to receive his tears. 
A vast multitude of men and women assembled, and 
there was not one of those who heard the sermon but 
was moved to teai-s, which fell into the vessels provided. 

The saint collected the tears in a golden vase, and 
said these words: ‘The doctrine which I have ex- 
pounded is the most mysterious of Buddha’s teaching ; 
if that exposition is not true, if there is error in 
what I have said, then let things remain as they are_; 
but, if what I have said is true and free from error, 
let this man, after washing his eyes with these tears, 
receive his sight.’ 

Whereupon Kunala washed in tlie tears and received 
his sight. 

A STORY OF TISHYAEAKSHITA. 

Tishyarakshita, queen of Bang Asoka, in pursuance 
of her incestuous passion for her stepson. Prince Kunala, 
who repulsed her advances, resolved to avenge herself, 
and, in order to accomplish her purpose, took advan- 

legends mention the saint Tasas as the minister of Asoka the 
Pious. The story of Kunala is folklore. Compare the legend 
of Phaedra and Hippolytus, and Jataka No. 472 (MaMpaduma) 
in the translation by Mr. Bouse, who cites other Indian parallels 
(vol. iv, p. 1 17). 
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tago of tliG Icing’s suficrings from a dangerous and 
apparently incurable disease, to acquire complete con- 
trol over liifj mind, and for some days she was granted 
unrestrained use of the sovereign power. 

Asoka, believing his malady to be incurable, gave 
the order : ' Send for Kunfda ; I wish to place him on 
the tlu'one. What use is life to me ? ’ Tishyarakshita 
hearing these words, thought to herself: ‘If Kunula 
ascends the throne, I am lost.' Accordingly she said 
to King Asoka: ‘I undertake to restore you to health, 
but a necessary condition is that you forbid all physi- 
cians to have access to the palace.’ The king com- 
plied wdth her request, and she enjoined everybody to 
bring to her any person, man or woman, who might be 
suffering from the same malady as the king. 

Now it happened that a man of the shepherd caste 
was suffering from the same malady. His wife ex- 
plained his case to a physician, who promised to 
prescribe a suitable remedy after examining the 
patient. The man then consulted the phj’^sician, who 
brought him to Queen Tishyarakshitfi. She had him 
conveyed to a secret place, where he was put to death. 
When his body was opened she pei'ceived in his 
stomach a huge worm, which had deranged the bodily 
functions. She applied pounded pepper and ginger 
without effect, but when the worm was touched with 
an onion, he died immediately, and passed out of the 
intestines. The queen then begged the king to eat an 
onion and so recover his health. The king replied : 

‘ Queen, I am a Kshatriya ; how can I eat an onion ? ’ 
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‘My lord,’ answered the queen, ‘ you shotild swallow it 
merely as physic in order to save your life/ The 
king then ate the onion, and the worm died, passing 
out o£ the intestines h 


THE DOTAGE OP KIKG ASOKA 

The king resolved to give a thousand millions 
of gold pieces to the Master’s service, and when far 
advanced in years had actually given nine hundred 
and sixty millions. In the hope that the vow would 
he completed before he died he daily sent great treasures 
of silver and gold to the Kukkutai-dma monastery at 
the capital In those days Sampadi, the son of ICunala *, 
was heir-apparent. To him the ministers pointed out 
that the king was laiining liimself by his extravagance, 
and would, if permitted to continue it, be unable to 
resist the attacks of other monarchs or to protect the 
kingdom. 

The prince, therefore, forbade the treasurer to com- 
ply with the king’s demands. Asoka, unable to obtain 

^ FarWen (ch. xvi) notes that the inhabitants of Gangetic 
India did not ‘eat garlic or onions, with the exception of 
Chanda.las (ontcastes) only.’ The prejudice exists to this day. 
The high-caste people perceive in onions a fanciful resemblance 
to flesh meat. This story is from the Kunflla section of the 
Dmjdvaddnct in Bumouf, ‘ Introduction,’ p. 133. 

^ The Jain legends represent Sampadi as a great patron of the 
Jain church. Nothing authentic is known about him. The 
legend of Asoka’s dotage is given by Bumouf, pp. 381 seqq. 
Compare the Ceylonese story of ‘ The Last Days of Asoka ’ in 
chapter vi, anie, p. 173. 

N 
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supplies from the treasury, began to give away the 
plate which furnished the royal table, first the gold, 
next the silver, and finally the iron. Wien all the 
metallic ware had been exhausted, the ministers fur- 
nished the king’s table with earthenware. Tlien Asoka 
demanded of them, ‘Who is king of this country?’ 
The ministers did obeisance and respectfully replied : 
‘Your majesty is king.’ Asoka burst into tears, and 
cried : ‘ Why do you say from kindness what is not true ? 
I am fallen from my royal state. Save this half-apple ^ 
there is nought of which I can dispose as sovereign.’ 
Then the king sent the half-apple to the KukkutfiKlma 
monastery, to be divided among the monks, who should 
be addressed in this wise; ‘Behold, this is my last gift; 
to this pass have come the riches of the emperor of 
India. My royalty and my power have departed; de- 
prived of health, of physic, and of physicians, to me no 
support is left save that of the Assembly of the saints. 
Eat tliis fruit, which is offered with the intent that 
the whole Assembly may partake of it, my last gift.’ 

Once more King Asoka asked his minister Radha- 
gupta: ‘Who is sovereign of this country?’ The 
minister did obeisance and respectfully replied : ‘ Sire, 
your majesty is sovereign of this country.’ 

King Asoka, recovering his composure, responded in 
verse, and said : — 

This eartli, encinctured by its sapphire zone, 

TJiis earth, bedecked with gleaming jewels rare, 


’ Ainalal-a fi-uit, Eniblka officinalis. 
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This earth, of hills the everlasting throne, 

This earth, of all creation mother fair, 

I give to the Assembly. 

The blessing v^hich attends such gift be mine; 

Not Indra's halls nor Brahma’s courts I crave, 

Nor yet the splendours which round monarchs shine, 

And pass away, like rushing Ganga’s wave. 

Abiding not a moment. 

"With faith unchangeable, which nought can shake. 

This gift of Earth’s immeasurable sphere 

I to the Saints’ Assembly freely make; 

And self-control I crave, of boons most dear, 

A good which changeth never b 

Bang Asoka, having thus spoken, sealed the deed of 
gift, and presently fulfilled the law of mortality. 

The forty millions of gold pieces which yet remained 
to complete King Asoka’s vow for the gift of a thousand 

’ According to Fa-hien (chapter xxvii), this gift of the 
empire was recorded in an inscription on a stone pillar to the 
south of Pataliputra. The site of the pillar has not been 
identified with certainty. The speech of Asoka in prose is as 
follows : — 

‘ This earth, which ocean enwraps in a glorious garment of 
sapphire, this earth whereof the face is adorned with mines 
of diverse jewels, this earth, which supports all creatures and 
Mount Madara, I give to the Assembly. 

‘ As the reward of this good deed I desire not to dwell in the 
palace of Indra, nor yet in that of Brahma, nor do I in any wise 
desire the felicity of kingship, which, quicker even than run- 
ning water, passes away and is gone. 

‘The reward which I crave for the perfect faith whereby 
I make this gift is that self-control which the saints honour, 
and which is a good exempt from change.’ 

N a 
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millions, were expended by the ministers in the 
redemption of the earth, and Sampadi was placed 
upon the vacant throne. He was succeeded by his 
son Vrihaspati, who was succeeded in order by 
Vrishasena, Pushyadharma, and Pushpamitra. 


APPENDIX 

Br the kindness of Dr. Bloch and of Major Alcock,I.M.S„ 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, I am able 
to give the following list of casts of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions in the Indian Museum ; — 

l. The Fourteen Rock Edicts and Kalinga Edicts; — 
Gimar, Dbauli, Jauga^a, Kalsi, Shahbazgarhi, Mansera 
(except the fourth portion, containing Edict XEQ). 

n. Minor Rock Edicts : — Sahasram and Siddapura (ex- 
cept version No. IH, from Jatinga-Ramesvara). 

m. Care Inscriptions : — The three Barabar Hill records of 
Asoka and the three Nagarjuni Hill records of Dasaratha. 

The Tarai Pillars: — ^Nigliva and Rummindei 
(Paderia), 

Y. Pillar Edicts and Supplementary Pillar Edicts: — 
Allahabad (including the Queen’s and Kau^ambi Edicts), 
Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh (Navandgarh). 

The original Bhabra Inscription is preserved in the rooms 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Casts of some of the inscriptions also exist in the Provin- 
cial Museum, Lucknow. 
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Aohaemenian empire, iii. 
Admiralty board, 77. 
Afghanistan, st&pas in, 71. 

Agni Brahmfl, nephew of Asoka, 
164. 

Agraiames,orDhana Nanda, j.n., 
67.*^ 

Ajatasntm, king, 175, 179. 
Ajlvika, sect, 40, 45, 63, 106, 144, 

145. 155- I 

Aloook, Major, igG. | 

Alexander the Great, death of, 

11,61: Indian conquests of, 66. 

Alexander, king of Epirus, 60, 

63, 131- 

Allahabad, inscribed piUar at, 
94, 96, 100, 105, 157, 196. 
Almoner’s department, 34. 
Amalaha, fruit, 194. 

AmarSvatl, kingdom, 129. 
Amazonian guard, 33, 
Amitraghata (Amitroohades), 
title of Bindusara, 14. 

Ananda,, sl-dpa of, 36, 182. 
Andhra, kingdom, 72, 129, J32. 
Androkottos, or Chandragupta, 

13. 

Animals, sanctity of life of, 27- 
29, 32, 38 - 
Ant, queen, 150. 

Antigonus I, king of Asia, 60,' 
62. 

Antigonus (II) Gonatas, king of 
Macedonia, 60, 62, 64, 131. 
Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, 
60, 63, 64, 116, 131. 


Anuia, princess of Ceylon, 167, 
168. 

Aparantaka, the Bombay coast, 

55, 166. 

Appian, refeixed to, 13. 

Araehosia, province, 72. 

Aramaic script, 102, no, 142. 

Arohiteoture, of Maurya period, 
107, III. 

Ariand, province, 66. 

Army,administration andstrength 

of, 13, 76, 77. 

Arrian, referred to, 13. 

Arya-ethavira-nilidya, a school of 
Buddhism, 171. 

AsandhimitrS, a queen of Asoka, 
_ 173, 1 88. 

Ashd^a, month, 151. 

Asoka, emperor, lack of biogra- 
phical details of, 5 : history of, 
II ; accession of, 15 : conquered 
Kalinga, 15, 26, 63, 69, 103, 
129: took title of Briyadarsin 
fPiyadaaf), 16, 41 : converted. to 
Buddhism, 17, 63: joined the 
Buddhist Order, 19, 63; statues 
of, 20: sent out Buddhist mis- 
sions, 21, 22, 50, 55, 132, 166, 
1S7 : made Buddhism a world- 
religion, 22, 30: provided for 
comfort of man and beast, 22, 
80, 1 1 5 : established religious 
assemblies and censors, 23, 63, 
64, 74 : established Eoyal Al- 
moner’s department, 24 : policy 
of, 26-34 • went on pilgrimage, 
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35 : ethical teaching 0^ 36 : 
believed in a future life, 37 : 
practised religious toleration, 
38 : his personal name was 
Asoka vardhana, 41 : belonged 
to Maurya clan, 42 : solemnly 
crowned, 43 : reigned about 
forty years, 44: family of, 44, 
45 : probably succeeded by 
Dasaratha, 45, 65 : perhaps 
convened a Buddhist Council, 
50 : chronology of reign of, 56- 
65 : extent of his empire, 66- 
72 : siHpas ascribed to, 71, 87 : 
administration of, 72-85 : splen- 
dour of his capital, 80 ; miti- 
gated severity of criminal law, 
84 : erected numerous mono- 
lithic pillars, 94, 99 ; rock in- 
scriptions of, loi, 1:4; arts in 
the age of, 107 : influenced by 
Persian empire, no: Ceylonese 
legend of, 159: traditions of 
death of, 174, 195: Indian 
legends of, 175. 

Asoka tree, 178. 

Asokflrflma, monastery, 162, 165, 
173- 

Asokavadana, romance, 35, 36, 
179, 180, 187. 

Assyrian influence, irr. 

Astragalus moulding, 96. 

Aswnstama, rock, 104. 

Athenaios, referred to, 13, 

Babylon, death of Alexander at, 
II : Seleucus satrap of, 12. 

Bairllt, Minor Book inscription 
at, 105, 138. 

Bnklurfl, lion-pillar at, 34, 94, 
98, 112, 

Bfllapnndita, ascetic, 178. 

Bankipore (Bdnklpur), on site 
of Patolipntra, 80, 88. 

Barabar hill, inscribed caves at, 
106, 144. 

Barahut, or Bharhnt, 90. 

Basar, the ancient Vaisali, 34. 

Benares, city, 36, 181. 

Bosnngar, the ancient Vedisa- 
girii 45. 92, 94. i<'7- 


Bhflbrfl, edict, 31, 32, 105, 142, 
196. 

BhadrasBra, variant of Bindn- 
sara, q.v., 14. 

Bhngvan (Bhagwfin) I,fll In- 
drajl, 103, 

Bhandu, convert to Buddhism, 
167. 

Bharhut, stupa, 90-92. 

Bhikna Bnharf, mound, 185. 

Bias, river, 66. 

Bible, contrasted with Asoka’s 
teaching, 37. 

BimbisBro, king, 173. 

Bindusara Amitrnghflta, em- 
peror of India, 14, 15, 43, 62, 

iCo, 175. 176. 177- 

Bloch, l)r., 196. 

Bo-tree, 167-169, 173, 174, 

Bow, Indian and Ceylonese, 77, 

78. 

Brahma, deity, 195. 

Brahmagiri, Minor Rook inscrip- 
tion, 138, 141. 

Brahmans, 16, 17, 34, 139, 155. 

Brahml, script, 103, 109, 110, 

Buddha, date of death of, 56, 
I40: symbols of, II3: statues 
of, 113, 183. 

Buddha Gaya, visited by Asoka, 
36, 1 81. 

Buddhaghosho,credibilityof,5r. 

Buddhism, made a world-reli- 
gion by Asoka, 22, 30 : Asoka’s 
devotion to, 31 : assorted sanctity 
of life, 38: a sect of Hindooism, 
39- 

Buhler, Dr., 107, 109, 116, 120, 
121, 122, 123, 125, 128, 130, 
134. >39. >4r. >4.5. >47. >49. 
>5*. >55. >5(5. >57. >58- 

Burnouf, referred to, 36, See. 

Canon, growth of Buddhist, £4, 
109. 

Casts of Asoka inscriptions, 196. 

Caucasus, Indian, 66. 

Cave inscriptions, 144. 

Censors, of Law of Piety, 23, 
64. 74. »9. >29. >54. >55: M 
women, 75, 129. 
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Ceylon, Buddhist missions to, 21, 
45 . 46, 49. 55 . 166. 187= 
version of, 45-50, 163, 187: 
chronicles of, 41, 53, 159: 
Tishya, king of, 132, 165: 
Uttiya, king of, 168. 

Chahhuddne, meaning of, 147* 

Chftnakya, Brahman, 160. 

Ohandagirika, executioner, 

Chandaia, outcaste, 193. , 

Ohandragupta Maurya, history 
of, 31-14, 61, 62, 83, 160, 175- 

Chariots, 77. 

Charumati, daughter of Asoka, 69. 

Chetiyagiri, monastery, 168: 
variant for Vedisagiri, 163. 

CkikisaJcd, meaning of, 116. 

Chinese, ‘ Sacred Edict,’ 7, 25. 

Chola, kingdom, 47, 70, 115, 131. 

Chtilamani, stApa, 169. 

Chhria Ghatl, pass, 68. 

Conjeeverarii, city, 72. 

' Copper bolt, 96. 

Councils, Buddhist, of Pfitali- 
putra, Eajagriha, and Vaisali, 
50-54, 165, 166, 169, 183. 

Courtesans, regulation of, 7,5. 122. 

Cunningham, referred to, 13, 32, 
&c. 

CurtiuB, Q., referred to, 13. 

Darius, conquest of Panjab by, 
no. 

Dasane, meaning of, 124. 

Dasaratha, king, 45, 65. 144, 
196. 

Davids, Prof. Bhys, 115,143, 1^. 

Ddyddo sdeaiie, meaning of, 128. 

Deane, Colonel, 102. 

Death, punishment of, 2g. 

DSimaohos, ambassador, 14, 62. 

Delhi, inscribed pillars at, 96-98. 

Daam, meaning of, 119, J23. 

Devdnam piya, a royal title, 114, 
124. 

DevSnam piya Tissa, a king of 
Ceylon, 165. 

Devapaia, son-in-law of Asoka, 
69. 

Devi, mother of Mahendra, 163, 
167. 


Dhammahdmdtra, or Censor of 
Law of Piety, 23, 64, 74, 154. 

Dhammalipi, meaning of, 133. 

Dhammapada, quoted, 127, 

Dkammayiiia, meaning of, 120, 
121. 

Dhana ITanda, king, ii, 67, 160. 

Vharma, translation of, 5, 17. 

DliaTmagiiptalKB, a school of 
Buddhism, lyr. 

DharmSsoka, a title of Asoka, 57. 

Dharmavivardhana, a son of 
Asoka, 44. 

Dhauli, rook edicts and sculp- 
tured eleph.ant at, 104, 113, 

129, 134, 136, 196- 

Dinapore (Dhanapur), canton- 
ment, 80. 

Dtndra, coin, 184. 

Diodotus, king, 64. 

Dlpavamsa, Ceylonese chronicle, 
41, 52, 159, 187. 

DivyavadSna, romance, 193. 

Donors, individual, 92. 

Dravida, kingdom, 72. 

Duff, Miss, on chronology of 
Ini'a, 14. 

Ekadesam, meaning of, 123. 

Elephants, war, 77. 

Pa-hien, travels of, 48, 98, 171, 

193. ' 95 - 

Piroz Shah Tughlak, 97, 99, 1 00. 

Pirozabad, in old Delhi, 98, 99. 

Polklore, 191. 

Gahhdgdra, meaning of, 122. 

Ganandyaih, meaning of, 117. 

Gandhara, province, 44: tribe, 
74 . 120. 

Gangoridae, nation, 67, 109. 

Garlic, prejudice against, 193. 

Gautama sakyamuni Buddha, 
22, 34, 35, 182. 

•Gedrosia, province, 66. 

Ghazni, city, 72. 

Ghosha, saint, 191. 

Girnar, hill and inscription, 103, 
107, 114, 116, 120, 124, 125, 

I o— T ., Q r r . l — l.-n — — — 
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Goramasto, pass, 68. 
Graeco-Eoman influence, iii. 
Gupta, father of TJpagupta, 53, 
t8o. 


Himalaya, Buddhist mission to, 
21, 55 , 9 °, 166. 

Hindoo free thought, 39. 
Hindoo Koosli, mountains, ^2. 
Hippolytus, legend of, 191. 
Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese pilgrim, 

43. 45, 47, 48, 49, ’'8?- 
Hoemle, Dr., 109. 

Hospitals, perhaps founded by 
Asoka, 23. 

Huns, "i^ito, ravages of, 87. 
Hunting, mode of, 33. 
Hyphaais, river, 66. 

Indian Museum, 196. 

Indra, deity, 195. 

Inscriptions, classified, 106. 
Irrigation department, 79. 

Isila, to<vn, 138. 

I-tsing, Chinese pilgrim, 20, 39. 


Jain, sect, 155: traditions, 56- 
bS, J93- 

Jalauka, a son of Asoka, 44, 67. 
Jambudipa, India, 139. 

dlifai/a, stories, III, 19 r, 

Jatinga-Eamesrara, inscription, 

138. . . . 

Jauga^, town and inscnption, 


73, 104, 134. 136. 

Jetavana, monastery, 3u, 99, *82. 
Jones, Sir ^ViiU,•^m, Oi. 
JdndgorlJ, touTi, 103. 

Justin, historian, 13,42,58,60,83- 


Kabul, included in Mauiya em- 
pire, 86. 

Eakavarnin, king, 175- 
KaiBsoka, a fictitious king, 53, 
57, *59, *83, 187. 
Ealinga,conquestof,iS-io, 20,03,' 
69, 103, 129: edicts, 106, 134. 
KaisI,rockinEcriptionat, 102, 113. 
Kamboja, tribe, 120, 132. 
Eanakamuni, rttipa of, 35, 64, 
98, lor, 146. 


Eanislika, council of, 54. 

Kapilavastu, city, 36, 181. 

Biapturdagiri, village, 102. 

ISarttika, month, 151. 

Kardvakl, second queen of Asoka, 
44, *57- 

Kashmir, Buddhist missions to, 
21,55, *66: included in Asoka’s 
empire, 67, 

Kassapa (Kflsyapa), missionary, 
55, 56. 

Kksyapiya, school, 171. 

Kathflvatthu, publication of, 51, 
*65, 171. 

Kathia-wfir, or Saurashtra, 79. 

Kathmandu, city, 35, 68. 

Kauiambt, edict, loo, 105, 157. 

Kaverl, river, 47, 187. 

Kerala, kingdom, 70, 115. 

Kem, Professor, 6, 20, 122, 128, 

*33, *.39, *52, *55- 

KesariyB, ttilpa, 34. 

Khaliataka, minister, 177. 

Khaisl, variant of Kalsl, 5. r., 
103. 

Kharavela, inscription of, 40. 

BCharoshthi, script, 102, 109, 110. 

Khizrabad, to^v^, 97. 

Khoten, country, 190. 

KonakBmana (KonBgamana), 
or Kanakamuni, j.r., 35, I46. 

Zbg, length of, 80. 

Krishna, river, 129. 

Kshatriya caste, 192. 

KukkuWrama, monastery, 183, 
*93, *94- 

Kuia 5 Tap 51 a,Chauiukyakmg, 19. 

Kumrahar,site of ilaurya palace, 

88 . 

Kunaia, legend of, 44, 188-193. 

Kniinagora, town, 34, 36, iSi. 

Eahranda, temple, 93. 

Laj^hd, =Tajj6hd, q.v,, 148. 

Ii^ta Eatan, city, 68, 69. 

Lauriya-Araraj, inscribe pillar 
at,' 34, 100, 196. 

Iianriya-ETandangarh (Ka- 
vandgarh), inscribed pillar at, 
34, 95, ioo, 112, 196. 

Lichchhavi, tribe, 34. 
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Iiions, winged, iii. 

Ltioknow, Museum, 196. 
Iiumbini garden, inscribed pillar 
marking site of, 34, 36, 42, 64, 
145. iSi, 196. 

Lnmmini, village, 145. 


Madara, mountain, 195. 

Madura, Pandya capital, 70, 
115, 132. 

Magadho, kingdom, ii, 12, 32, 
67, 142, 159. 

MSgadhJ, dialect, 107, 157. 
Magas, king of Cmnc, 60, 63 , 1 3 1. 
Mahtt Arittha, envoy from Ceylon, 
166. 

Mahfibodhi, tree, 191. 

MaMdeva, mis'ionary, 53. 
MabSdhammorakfchita, mis- 
sionary, 35. 

KaMdharmaratshita, saint. 


•llaM KlLsyapa, saint, 1S2. 

Habinda, or Mabendra, 

5 < 5 - 

UshS Mandaln, king, I 75 - 
MAnUr'd, officials or magis- 
tRte?, 74. 122, 13G. 
Ifsilmeghn, garden, 168, 173- 
Kshinadl, river, O9, 1 29. 
KabS-paduma Jataka, cited, 191. 
lliHrakkhita, misrionary, 
lliblrtsbtra, the ilahratta 
waatry, 21, 35, jG6. 
Ibkltaagbika, Buddliist sc-ool, 
'ii. 

lisbivamsa, chronicle, 42, 52, £;, 

59, I. -9, t'*’ tS/- 

^bilvihira, monastery, 55, JfP' 
'.Si. 

^T^na, sect, 49. 

^Esdra, legend of, 45, 4 ®i -r?' 
1S5, 1S7* 

a wartl of Patna, iS^- 
^^da, cr Mabendra, c.r., 42- 

^pUa,king, I 75 - 


^^^tifca, missionary, 55- 
misrionary, 55, * ' 
country, 47- 


Mamgalaih, meaning of, 125. 

Manju Patan, city, 68. 

Manser/l, rock inscription, 102, 
no, 114, 115, 125, 127, 196. 

Mathlah, see Lauriya-Nandan- 
garb, 100. 

MathurD, city, 180. 

Maudgalftyana, saint, 182, 

Maurya, clan or family, i r, 42, 
j6o: dynasty, 15, 42, 58, 65: 
empire, C7-72, 85, 86; palace, 
88 : period, 61, 107. 

Max Muller, onBuddhist legends, 
5 t" 

McCrindle, works of^ 14, 66. 

Meerut, city, 97, too, 

Megasthenes, ambassador, 14,14. 

66, 75, 80, 81. 

Mesopotamia, no. 

Mihintald, monastery, 168. 

Milestones, 80. 

Milne, translated ‘ .Sacred Edict/ 
? 5 * 

Minor Eock Edicts, 105, 138. 

Mlrath, see 3Ieen3t, 97. 

Missa, mountain, 167. 

Missions, Enddh&t, 21, 22, 55, 
132, 166, 187. 

Moggali, father ’of saint Tishya, 
Iso. E 164, 170. 

Mu khar jE Babb P, C., 88, 92, 

Muni^ lung, 175. 

Museums, Indian and Bncknow 
Provincial, 196. 

Mysore, Buddhist missions to, 21, 

5 £. t 66 . 

Trsbbiti, tribe, 132- 

ITesaraiSra, 71. 

MSgaijani, inscribed cares, 43, 
145. 

Manda, dynasty, 42, 43, 159; 
Hng. 175- 

MandasSra, variant ofBindcsara, 
g.r., 14- , 

yrandmi, cr Dcana Manda, 67, 

jratabbstBiSj fores:, iZo. 

kingdom, 33, 36, 41, 67, 

6 ?. 6 ;, g, 

’*to,S 4 ' 
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ITigJira, inscribed pillar, pS, pp, 
146, 196. 

TTigrodha, legend of, laj, Kir. 
Nirgrnnthn, or Jain Feet, 4S. 

Oldenberg, opinions of, 45, 46, 
47 > 52- 

Oldflold, ‘Skclclies from Jfipal,’ 

<39. 

Onioo, svpcrstiUon concerning, 
19:, 193. 

Ordination, Enddliisf, so. 

Fada, scribe, 142. 

Pndcrln, village, lor, 145. 
Pnithllna, 13a. 

PajA (pra/n), meaning of, ril. 
Paudrottian, ancient cajntal of 
Ka>.limlr, (>7. 

Pilndyft, kingdom, 47, 70, Jif, 

I’ai- 

Pnnjttb, conquered by Chnndra- 
guptn, ir, 59. 

Pnrisd, meaning of, 117, 122. 
Pnrkhnm, colossal ttatno at, 93. 
Paropanisus, moiintnin«, 66. 
Pil'aniffi, meaning of, 119. 
Pasupntinflth, convent, 6p. 
Pntaliputra, city, la, 13. 15, 43, 
So, S6, 87,98, 99, loi, 1 14, ISO, 
160, rfa, ^77i ^79r tSr, 183, 
1S9 : council, 32, 50-34, 165, 
166, 169: procersions at, IlS. 
Pii/ircrial.-'i, meaning of, lar, 149. 
Patna, occupies Bito of I'uUili- 
putra, 23, So, S8. 

Pegu, Ifuddbist inis'ioD to, 21, 
55, jG6. 

PorKamum, kingdom of, 65. 
Pcraina influcnco on* India, 
1 10. 

Phaedra, legend of, rpr, 
Phf.lgunn, month, 151. 

Piety, Lav.- of, 6, 17, 21, 23, 24, 
25, 11-, t/9, 124. J27, 129, 
f3', '7.8, '4'. 

U 7 > '49. '.-.V , , 

Pillars, J;«t of 2ii«cnl«d. 99: 
rtrue'iire of, 9f, llo; trans- 
lation of in'eriptf.ns on, 145- 
158. 


Pilusflra, st/iprt, 71. 

Pingaln Vntsfljiva, ascetic, 176. 
Piprilva, no, 

Pitenika (Pitinika), tribe, J2 d, 
' 72 - 

Piyndttsi, title of Asoka, 16, 41. 
Pliny, referred to, 53. 

Plutarch, referred to, 13. 
Po*lu-sbn, or Sbahbrizgarlii, tor, 
Prnilnihd, district oilicers, 74, 
1 16, 14S. 

PrAkrit, dialects, 107. 
Prasonajit, king, 175. 

Praaii, nation, 67, 109. 
Vratihhicjnm, meaning of, 130. 
Prinsop, .lames, 61. 
Priyadarsin, title of Asoka, 16, 


4 t. 

Ptolemy Philadolphus, king of 
Kgypl, 60, 62, 64, 131. 
Pulinda, tribe, 132, 

Pi’liAiini, meaning of, 149, 
Ptntarcant, day, 151. 

Pundra Vnrdiiana, citj', 1S3. 
Punio war, date of, 63, 63. 
PurAnas, cited, 14, 41, 59. 
Pushpnmitrn, king', 196. 
Pushyadharma, king, 196. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 62, 63. 


Quoon.ant, an aphrodisiac, 150. 
Queen’s Edict, 44, 100, 105, tod, 
' 57 . 

EAdlioguptn, minister, 177, 194. 
Eadhiab, see Lauriy.'i-AiarAj. 
100. 

PAhula, address to, 143. 
EalUngs, of ghipa-t, QO-QS, JI2. 
Bniagriba (Enjglr), city, 67, 175, 
1S4 ; council of, 50, 169. 
PAJnmabondri, kingdom, 1 29. 
nsjcndralAla Mitra, rcfirred to, 
.I*'- 

llajjiihif, or Commi'sioncr*, 74. 
I 148. 

Eakkhitn, inifsionary, 55. 
BAmagrAnia, ilfip't, i 79 -_ 
BAmpurwR, in-.critrt'.l p'.llar at, 
96. ICO. 

PAshtrlkn, tube, no. 
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Eegistration of Wrtlas and 
deaths, Sa. 

Eice, Mr., on edicts of Asoha in 
Mysore, 105. 

Eishipatana, or Samath, 36, iSl. 
Eock Edicts, 101-105, *141 19*5. 
Eouse, Mr., translator of Jatakas, 
191. 

Eudradaman, inscription of, 41, 

67. 72, 79- 

Eummindel, inscribed pillar at, 
98, 99, lol, 145, 196. 

Ehpnath, Minor Kook inscription 
105 > 13SJ 140- 

Sahalin, king, 1 75. 

Sahasram, ilinor Rock inscrip- 
, tion at, 105, 13S, ig6. 

Sakra, god, 169. 

sakyamuni, a title of G.antama 
Buddha, 140. 

Samiija, meaning of, 115. 

Samapa, to«T3, 134, 136. 
Samatata, kingdom, 71. 

Sampad'l, king, 193, 196. 
Satnudra, ascetic, 178. 

Sanchi, inscribed relic-caskets at, 
53> 5^) 90: inscribed pillar at, 
1°5> 158: statue at, 21, 94; 
stUpas at, 88, 167. 

Sandemm, meaning of, 119. 
Sandrokoptos (Sandrokottos), 
or Chandragupta, g. r., 13. 
Sangliamitra, legend of, 45, 46, 
163. 

Sariputra, saint, 182. 

Sarnatli, visited by Asoka, 36, 
181. 

Sarvastivadina, Buddhist school, 
171. 

Satiyaputra, king, 1 1 6. 
Sanrashtra, province, 79. 

Sdvane savdpite, meaning of, 139. 
Schools, of Buddhism, 171. 
Sculpture, of Manrya period, 
107, 112, 113. 

Seleuous Eikator, histoiy of, 1 2, 
6r, 62, 66. 

Senart, Id. ^mUe, on the Asoka 
inscriptions, 6, 17, 23, 32, 40, 
103, 104, 107, 115, 116, 1 17, 
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119, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
125, 126, 12S, 129, 130-134> 
13S, 140, 142, 143, 147, 148, 
152, 153- 

ShahbazBnrhi, Eock Edicts at, 
101, 102, ‘110, 196. 

Shah Dheri, site of Taxila, 73. 
Siddapura, Alinor Rock Edicts 

at, 70, 105, 138, 19<5- 

Stla, meaning of, 119. 

Simhnla, or Ceylon, q. v., 48, 
Sind, province, 71. 

Sisunagn, dynasty, 42, 159. 
Smith, V. A., on Graeco-Roman 
influence, II 1 : on Nigliva pillar, 
146 : on site of Kusinagara, 
36 : on traditions, 58. 

Solinus, referred to, 81. 

Son, river. So. 

Sono, missionary, 55. 

Sonari, sldpa, 56. 

Sopara, Eock Edicts at, 103. 
Sovanabhhini (Suvarnk), or 
, Pegu, 65, 166. 

Sravastl, city, 35, 36, 99, 182. 
Srinagar, city founded by Asoka, 
67. 

Stadium, length of, 80. 

Stein, Dr., on ancient geography, 

<57- 

Sthavira, school of Buddhism, 

49’ „ 

StobaeuB, referred to, 84. 
Strabo, referred to, 13. 

Stdpas, ascribed to Asoka, 71 : 
construction of, 89 : origin of, 
III : Sanchi group of, 88, 167. 
Subhadrangl, mother of Asoka, 
176. 

Sumana,' brother of Asoka, 1 60 : 

grandson of Asoka; 163. 
Sumitra, saint, 164. 

; Suparsva, a son of Asoka, 45. 
Surphraka, or Sopara, 103. 
Susima, a son of BindusSra, 1 75, 

177- 

SusunSgs, or Si^unaga, q. v., 1 59. 
Suvaxnagiri, city, 44, 73, 138. 
Suyasas, a son of Asoka, 45. 
Svasas, kingdom of, 176. 

Swat valley, stdpas in, 71. 
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Syria, kingdom, 12, 13, 62. 

TSmalipti (Tflmralipti), or 
Tamlflk, 69, 166, 168. 

Tamrafetiya, school ofBuddhism, 
171. 

Tan j ore, city, 48. 

TarSi, Nepalese, 68. 

Tflranflth, historian, 56, 57. 

Taxila, city, 23, 44, 73, 138, 176, 
177, 180, 188, 189. 

Teeti, used as seal, 188. 

Theodotos, orDiodotus, king, 64. 

ThuparSma, sHpa, 169. 

Tibetan legends, 174, 190. 

Tirliilt, country, 183. 

Tlrthya, opponents ofBuddhism, 
182. 

Tishya (Tissa), brother of Asoka, 
160, 162, _ 164, 170, 172, 173: 
constellation, 135, 137 : day, 
151: king of Ceylon, 132, 165: 
month, 151 ; saint No. I, son of 
Moggali, SI, 54, 55, 164, 170, 
172 : saint No. II, 164. 

Tishyarakshita, queen of Asoka, 
174, 188, 189, 191, 192. 

Tlvara (Titivara), asonof Asoka, 
44 , 157 - 

Toleration of Asoka, 38-40, 128. 

Toprfl, village, 97, 99. 

Toran, g.ateivays, 91, 1 12. 

Tosaii, city, 44, 73, 134, 136. 

Tours, pious, 34, 64, 1 24. 

Trade, regulation of, 82. 

Transliteration, method of, 7, 

Trees, planted by Asoka, 79. 

Triad, Buddhist, 142. 

Tsaukflta, or Arachosia, 72, 

Tidakuohi, king, 175. 

Tushasp, Asoka’s governor of 
Saurashtra, 79. 

trdayabhadra, king, 175. 

Ujiain, city, 23, 44, 73, 138, 160, 
163: ‘hell’ at, 179. 

TTpagupta, saint, 36, 53, 179, 
180, 181. 

TTpatishya, ‘Questioning of,’ 143. 


trraiydr, Chola capital, 70, 115, 

131- 

Urumunda, mountain, 180. 
Uttara, missionary, 55. 

Uttiya, king of Ceylon, 168. 

VatbTiddyavddina, school of 
Buddhism, 171. 

Vaisaii, city, 34; council of, 50, 
169, 183: territory, 34. 
Vakkttla, saint, 36, 182. 
Valabbi, kingdom, 71- 
Vanavflsi, North Kanara, 55, 166, 
yarishra, variant of Bindusara, 
q.v., 14. 

"Vedisagiri, the modem Besna- 
gar, 45, 92, 162, i67._ 

Vengi, the Andhra capital, 72, 
Vergil quoted, 1S8. 

Videba, country, 183. 
Vigatflsoka (VitSsoka), brother 
of Asoka, 176, 182. 

Vinitamlii, meaning of, 122. 
Vracha, meaning of, 122. 
Vribaspati, king, 196. 
Vrisbasena, king, 196. 

Vulture’s Peak, hill, 184, 

Waddell, Major, discovered site 
of Piitaliputra, 8x, 185. 
Warangal, kingdom, 129. 
Weapons, ancient Indian, 77. 
Wells, along roads, 79. 
Wijesinba, revised translation of 
Mabdlvamsa, 159. 

Writing, early use of, log. 

Xandrames, or Dhana Nando, 
q.v., 67. 

Yahshas, 180. 

Tasas, saint, 53, 183. _ 

Yavana (Yona), regions, 55'. 

tribe, 74, 120, 132. 
Yona-Dbammarakkbita, mis- 
sionary, 55. 

Yula, meaning of, II 6 , 120, 121. 
Zeal of Asoka, 30. 
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mander-in-Chief in India. Fourth thousand, as. 6d. 

XXIV. EARL CANNING : and the Transfer of India from the 
Company to the Crown, by Sib Henet S. Cunningham, 
K.C.I.E., M.A., Author of British India and its Rulers, Ac. 
Fourth thousand. 2 s. 6d, 

XXV. L ORD LA WREN CE : and the Reconstruction of India under 
the Crovm, by Siu Chables Umphebston Aitchison, K.C.S.L, 
LL.D., formerly Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, 
andLieutenant-Govemorof thePunjab.Fourth thousand.se.dd. 



EULERS OF INDIA SERIES. 


XXVL THE EAEL OF MAYO: and the ContoUilation of the 
Quem't Mule in India, by Sib Wiu.ua Wilson Hokieb, 
E..C.S.I., M.A., LL.D. Third thousand. 3 ». Cd. 

SOPrLEMENTABT VOLCMES. 

XXVII. JAMES THOMASON : and (he British Settlement of North 
ire«t«rn Jndfa.by Sin Eichaed TEartE, Bart.,M.P., fonncrty 
Licutenant-Govornor of Bcng-d, and Governor of Bombay 
Price 3«. Cd. 

XXYIII. SIB HENUY LA WRENCE ; The Faeifeator. By Liciit.- 
Gcneral J. J. M*Leod Iknes, E.E., V.a Price 3». 6 d. 

XXIX. ASOKA ! The Jluddhttl Emperor of Jndta. By Vincent 
A. Smith, M.R A.S. Price 3s. Cd. 




The Clarendon Prcfs Iliflory of India, 3«. 6 d. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OP THE INDIAN 
PEOPLES. 

Staxdaud Edition (Twr.KTY-Fr.cosD), ncvism to 1895. 

EioiiTv-roonTii TiiouflAXD. 

Tins Edition incorj)orates llio Riipgc'liona received by the nnthor 
from Directors of Public Iii'tmclion niul oilier cdiicationnl nnthoritics 
jn India; its statistics are brongbt down to the Census of 1891 ; and 
its narrative to iSgc. Tlic work lias reeeived the empbalio approval 
of the organ of tlic English School Boards, and 1 ms been translated 
into five languages. It is largely employed for educational purposes in 
Europe and America and ns a text-book prescribed by the University 
of Calcutta for its Entrance Examination from 1SS6 to 1S91. 

‘ “A Brief History of the Indian Peoples,” by W. W. Hunter, pre- 
sents a sort of bird’s-eye view both of India and of its jicople from the 
earliest dawn of historic.al records. ... A work of authority and of 
original value.’ — The Daily Aeirs (London). 

‘Dr. Hunter m.aybc said to have presented a compact epitome of the 
results of his researches into the early history of India ; a subject upon 
which his knowledge is at once exceptionally wide and exceedingly 
thorough.’— ?’Ae Scoiman. 

‘ Within the comp.oss of some 250 piges wo Icnow of no history of the 
people of India so concise, so interesting, and so useful for educational 
purposes as this.’ — The School Board Chronicle (London). 

‘For its size and subject there is not a butter written or moro trust- 
worthy history in existence.’ — The Journal of Education. 

‘ So thoroughlj’ revised as to entitle it to separate notice.’ — The Times. 

‘ Dr. Hunter's history, if brief, is comprehensive. It is a storehouse 
of facts marshalled in a masterly stylo; and presented, ns history 
should be, without the slightest suspicion of prejudice or suggestion of 
partisanship. Dr. Hunter observes a style of severe simplicity, which 
is the secret of an impressive presentation of details.’ — The Daily 
Iteview (Edinbuigh). 

‘ By far the best manual of Indian History that has hitherto been 
published, and quite equal to any of the Historical Series for Schools 
edited by Dr. Freeman. We trust that it will soon be read in all the 
schools in this Presidency.’ — The Times of India. 

Extract from a criticism by Edward Giles, Esq., Inspector of Schools, 
Northern Division, Bombay Presidency: — ‘ What we require is a 
book which shall be accurate as to facts, but not overloaded with 
them ; wi-itten in a style which shall interest, attract, and guide un- 
cultivated readers ; and short, because it must be sold at a reasonable 
price. These conditions have never, in my opinion, been realized 
previous to the introduction of this book.’ 

‘ The publication of the Hon. W. W. Hunter’s “ School History of 
India ” is an event in literary histoiy.’ — Beis & Bayyet (Calcutta). 

‘ He has succeeded in writing a history of India, not only in Such a 
way that it wiE be read, but also in a way which we hope will lead 
young Englishmen and young natives of India to think more kindly 
of each other.’ — The Hindoo Patriot (Calcutta). 

O 



HDpintoniBf of tfie 

PROP. LAWE-POOLE’S bAbAR. 

‘ sir. Stanley Lane-Pdole’s scholarly monograph, made both interest- 
ing and instmctire by the adroitness shown in adjnsting the historical 
matter with the biography and anecdotes, is well worth reading. • . . 
Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole does justice to Babar’s strong and bright 
nature, and his able and brilliant monograph should revive an interest 
in the story of a life so full of adventure.’ — T/ie Athenaum. 

'The story of Bdbar’s life is more wonderful, more brilliantly 
coloured than the Arabian KitjMt, and it loses little of its excitement 
in Mr. Stanley I^ane- Poole’s monograph.’ — Speciator. 

‘ It need hardly be said that Mr. Lane-Poole has done jastice to 
such a theme. Yet so strong is the corrent notion that Oriental 
history must needs be doll that it is worth while to say that in this 
little book there is more of the tme element of romance than in tomes 
of “historical novels.” It is not often that a book is at once so 
scholarly and so readable.' — Speaker. 

‘Mr, Lane-Poole’s Bdbar is a model of all that a book of the kind 
should be, and is likely to rank as one of the best of a series the 
reputation of which is deservedly high.’ — Times. 

‘ A work of surpassing interest and permanent value .’ — Daily Betcs. 

'A volume atonce delightful as literature and valuable as history.’ — 
Glatpoic Serald. 

'The author’s whole sketch is at once scholarly and intensely 
interesting. He has had a fascinating character to portray, and he 
has done it with the hand of a master .’ — Madras Mail, 


SIR william: hotter^s *dalhofsie.» 

Toitp.tb Emnoy, Seventh Thohsasd, 

‘ An interesting and exceedingly readable volume Sir Tfilliam 

Hunter has produced a valuable work about an important epoch in 
English history in India, and be has given ns a pleasing insight into 
the character of a remarkable Englishman. The “Balers of India” 
series, which he has initiated, thus makes a successful banning in bis 
hands with one who ranks among the greatest of the great names which 
will be associated w/tb the subject .’ — Tie Times. 

‘ A skilful and most attractive picture. . . . The author has made good 
use of public and private documents, and has enjoyed the privilege of 
being aided by the deceased statesman’s family. BUs little work is, 
consequently, a valuable contribution to modem history.’ — Academy. 

‘ The book should command a wide circle of readers, not only for its 
author’s sake and that of its subject, but partly at least on account of 
the very attractive way in which it has been published at the moderate 
price of half-a-crown. But it is, of course, by its intrinsic merits alone 
that a work of this nature should be judged. And those merits are 
everywhere conspicuous. ... A writer whose thorough mastery of all 
Indian subjects has been acquired by years of practical experience and 
patient research .’ — The Aihenmum. 

‘ Sir tlTlliara Hunter has mitten an admirable little volume^ on 
“ The Marquess of Dalhonsie ” for his series of the “ Enlers of Iiidia." 
It can be read at a sitting, yet its references — expressed or rmpli^ 
suggest the study and observation of half a life-time .’ — The Daily Acwj. 



ADpinioiijS of tl)e pcciBjs 

OK 

SIR 'WILLIAM HUNTER’S ‘LORD MAYO.’ 

Secokd Editiok. TnniD Thocsakd. 

‘ Sir William W. Hunter lias contributed a brief but admirable 
biography of the Earl of Mayo to the series entitled ‘‘ Rulers of India,” 
edited by himself (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press).’ — The Times. 

'In telling this story in the monograph before us, Sir William 
Hunter has combined his n-ell-known literary skill Tvith an earnest 
sympathy and fulness of knowledge which are worthy of all commenda- 
tion. . . . The world is indebted to the author for a fit and attractive 
record of what was eminently a noble life.’ — The Academy. 

‘The sketch of The Man is full of interest, drawn as it is with com- 
plete sympathy, understanding, and appreciation. But more valuable 
is the account of his administration. No one can show so well and 
clearly as Sir William Hunter does what the policy of Lord M.ayo con- 
tributed to the making of the Indian Empire of to-day.’ — The Scotsman, 

‘ Sir William Hunter has given ns a monograph in which there is a 
happy combination of the essay and the biography. We are presented 
with the main features of Lord Mayo’s administration unencumbered 
with tedious details which would interest none but the most ofiicial of 
Anglo-Indians ; while in the biography the man is brought before us, 
not analytically, but in a life-like portrait.’ — Vanity Fair. 

‘ The story of his life Sir W. W. Hunter tells in well-chosen language 
— clear, sucoinot, and manly. Sir W. W. Hunter is in sympathy with 
his subject, and does full justice to Mayo’s strong, genuine nature. 
Without exaggeration and in a direct, unaffected style, as befits his 
theme, he brings the man and his work vividly before us.’ — T?ie 
Qlasgoic Herald. 

* All the knowledge acquired by personal association, familiarity with 
administrative details of the Indian Government, and a strong grasp of 
the vast problems to be dealt with, is utilised in this presentation of 
Lord Mayo’s personality and career. Sir W. Hunter, however, never 
overloads his pages, and the outlines of the sketch are clear and firm.’ 
— The Manchester Express. 

‘This is another of the ” Eulers of India” series, and it will be hard 
to beat. . . . Sir William Hunter’s perception and expression are here at 
their very best.’ — The Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘ The latest addition to the “ Rulers of India ” series yields to none of 
its predecessors in attractiveness, vigour, and artistic portraiture. . . . 
The final chapter must either be copied verbally and literally — which 
the space at our disposal will not permit — or be left to the sorrowful 
perusal of the reader. The man is not to be envied who can read it with 
dry eyes.’ — Allen’s Indian Mail. 

‘The little volume which has just been brought out is a study of Lord 
Mayo’s career by one who knew all about it and was in full sympathy 
with it. . . . Some of these chapters are full of spirit and fire. The 
closing passages, the picture of the Yiceroy’s assassination, cannot fail 
to make any reader hold his breath. We know what is going to 
happen, but we are thrilled as if we did not know it, and were still 
held in suspense. The event itself was so terribly tragic that any 
ordinary description might seem feeble and laggard. But in +''is 
volume we are made to feel as we must have felt if we had ’ 
the spot and seen the murderer “ fastened like a tiger ” on th 
the Viceroy.’ — Daily News, Leading Article, 

0 a 
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OK 

mR.W. S.SETON-K ABR’S ‘CORITWALLIS.’ 

TmcB Editiok. Fodeth Thousaxd, 

‘TiiiB new volume of the "Eulers of India” series keeps up to the 
high standard set by the author of “ The Marquess of Dalhonsie.” For 
dealing with the salient passages in Lord Cornwallis’s Indian career no 
one could have been better qualified than the whilom foreign secretary 
to Lord Lawrence.’ — TheAihenceum. 

‘We hope that the volumes on the “Eulers of India” which are 
being published by the Clarendon Press are carefully read by a large 
section of the public. There is a dense wall of ignorance still standing 
between the average Englishman and the greatest dependency of the 
Crora ; although we can scarcely hope to see it broken down altogether, 
some of these admirable biographies cannot fail to lower it a little. . . . 
3 Ir. Seton-Karr has succeeded in the task, and he has not only pre- 
sented a large mass of information, but he has brought it together in an 
attractive form. . . . We strongly recommend the book to all who wish 
to enlarge the area of their Imowledge with reference to India.' — Kew 
York Serald. 

‘ We have already esprersed our sense of the value and timeliness of 
the series of Indian historical retrospects now issuing, under the editor- 
ship of Sir W. W. Hunter, from the Clarendon Press. It is somewhat 
less than fair to say of hir. Seton-Einrr’s monograph upon Cornwallis 
that it reaches the high standard of literary workmanship which that 
series has maintained .’ — The Literary World. 


HRS. THACKERAY RITCHIE’S AKD MR. RICHARDSON EYANS’ 

‘LORD AMHERST.’ 

‘The story of the Burmese War, its causes aud its issues, is re-told 
with excellent clearness and directness .’ — Saturday Eetiete. 

‘Perhaps the brightest volume in the valuable series to which it 
belongs. . . . The chapter on “ The English in India in Lord Amherst’s 
Governor-Generalship ” should bo studied by tho'e who wish to under- 
stand how the country w.as governed in *824 .’ — Quarterly Iterkw. 

‘There are some charming pictures of social life, and the whole bool: 
is good reading, and is a record of patience, skill and daring. The 
public should read it, that it m.ay be chary of destroying what has been 
so toilsomely and bravely acquired .’ — National Ohierrer. 

‘The book will he ranked among the best in the scries, both on 
account of the literary skill shown in its composition and by reason oi 
the exceptional interest of the material to which the authors have bad 
access.’ — St. Jarneis Gazette. 
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OH 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘DUPLEIX.’ 

Tbied Editioh. Fifth Thousahd. 

* In the character of Dapleix there vras the element of greatness 
that contact with India seems to have generated in so many Ettropean 
minds, French as well as English, and a broad capacity for govern- 
ment, which, if suffered to have fnll play, might have ended in giving 
the whole of Sonthem India to France. Even as it was. Colonel 
Malleson shows how narrowly the prize slipped from French grasp. 
In 1783 the Treaty of Versailles arrived just in time to save the 
British power from extinction .’ — TAe Timet. 

‘ One of the best of Sir IV. Hunter’s interesting and valuable series. 
Colonel Malleson writes out of the fulness of familiarity, moving with 
ease over a field which he had long ago surveyed in every nook and 
comer. To do a small book as well as this on Dupleix has been done, 
will be recognised by competent judges as no small achievement. 
TThen one considers the bulk of the material out of which the little 
volume has been distilled, one can still better appreciate the labour 
and dexterity involved in the performance.' — Academy. 

‘ A roost compact and effective history of the French in India in a 
little handbook of iSo pages.’ — Konconformitt. 

‘"Well arranged, lucid and eminently readable, an excellent addition 
to a most useful series.’ — Record. 


COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘AKBAE.’ 

Foceth Editioh. Fifth Thocsahd. 

' Colonel Malleson’s interesting monograph on Akbar in the “Eulers 
of India” (Clarendon Press) should more than satisfy the general 
reader. Colonel hlalleson traces the origin and foundation of the 
Mughal Empire ; and, as an introduction to the history of Muhamma- 
dan India, the boob leaves nothing to be desired.’ — Sf. James's Gazette. 

'This volume will, no doubt, be welcomed, even by experts in 
Indian history, in the light of a new, dear, and terse rendering of an 
old, but not wom-out theme. It Is a worthy and valuable addition 
to Sir W. Hunter’s promising series .’ — The Atheniettm. 

‘ Colonel Malleson has broken ground new to the general reader. 
The story of Akbar is briefly but clearly told, with an account of what 
he was and what he did, and how he found and how he left India. . . . 
The native chronicles of the reign are many, and from them it is still 
possible, as Colonel Malleson has shown, to construct a living portrait 
of this great and mighty potentate ,’ — Scott Obterver. 

‘The brilliant historian of the Indian Mutiny has been assigned in 
this volume of the series an important epoch and a strong personali^ 
for critical study, and he has admirably fulfilled his task. . . . Alike in 
dress and style, this volume is a fit companion for its predecessor.’ — 
Manchester Guardian. 



SDpmiona of tDe L^rcais: 

ojr 

CAPTin TEOTTEE’S ‘WAEEEE EASTIE&S.’ 

Founiii Edition. Firm Thousand. 

•TIic pnWicAtion, recently noticed in this plncc, of the “Letters, 
Dcsp.itclie', nnd otlier Slate Papers preserved in tlio I'orcign Depart- 
ment of tlieGovcmmcnt of India, 1772-17S5," lias thrown entirely new 
light from the most authentio sources on the whole history of 'Warren 
Hastings nnd his government of India. Captain L, .1. Trotter’s 
WAnnr.s IIastincb is accordingly neither inojiportuno nor devoid of an 
ndcfjuate rattoii tVUre. C.splain Trotter is well known as a competent 
and attractive writer on Indian history, and this is not the first time 
that Warren Hastings h.as supplied him with a theme .’ — The Times. 

‘Ho h.as put his best work into this memoir. . .. His work is of 
distinct literary nieril, nnd is worthy of a theme than nhlch Brilisli 
history presents none nobler. It is a distinct gain to tho British race 
to be en.ablcd, ns it now may, to count the great Governor-General 
among those heroes for whom it need not blush.’ — Scotman. 

‘ Captain Trotter has done his work well, nnd his volume deserves 
to stand with that on Dalbousio by Sir WilH.am Hunter. Higher 
praise it would be hard to give it.’ — Kew York Herald. 

‘ Captain Trotter has done full justice to tho fascinating story of tho 
splendid achievements of a great Englishman.’ — Mancherter Guardian. 

‘A brief but admirable biography of the first Governor-General of 
India.’ — Kcfcarilc Chronicle. 

‘A book which all must peruse who desire to be "up to date” on 
the subject.’ — The Glohe. 

m. KEEEE’S ‘MIEHATA EAO SIEEHIA.’ 

Second Edition. Thikd Thousand. 

‘^Ir. Keene has the enormous advantage, not enjoyed by every 
producer of a book, of knowing intimately tho topic he has taken up. 
He has compre"ed into these 203 pages an immense amount of informa- 
tion, drawn from tho best sonrees, and presented with much neatness and 
effect .’ — The Glohe. 

‘ Jlr. Keene tells the story with knowledge nnd imp.artiality, nnd also 
with Eufiicient graphio power to make it thoroughly readable. The 
recognition of .Sindliia in the “Rulers” series is just .and graceful, 
and it cannot fail to give satisfaction to the educated classes of our 
Indian fellow-subjects.’ — Korlh Sritifh Daihj Mail. 

‘Tlio volume be.ars incontestable proofs of the expenditure of con- 
siderable research by the author, and sustains the reputation he had 
already acquired by his "Sketch of tho History of Hindustan.”’ — 
Freemans Jounal. 

‘Among the eighteen rulers of India included in tho scheme of Sir 
William Hunter only five are natives of India, nnd of these the great 
JIadhoji Sindhia is, with the exception of Akbar, the most illustrious. 
Mr. H. G. Keene, .a well-known and skilful wTiter on Indian questions, 
is fortunate in his subject, for the career of the greatest bearer of the 
historic name of .Sindhia covered the exciting period from the capture of 
Delhi, the Imperial capital, by the Persian KadirShah, to the occupation 
of the same city by Lord Lake. . . . Mr. Keene gives a lucid description 
of his subsequent policy, especially towards the English when he was 
brought face to face with Warren Hastings .’ — The Daily Grap^^- 



Dpini'on-sf of tU 

OH 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR OWEN BURNE’ 
‘CLYDE AND STRATHNAIRN.’ 

TniKD Edition. Foueth Thousand, 

‘ In “ Clyde and Strathnnim,” a contribution to Sir WilKam Hunter’s 
excellent “Eulers of India” scries (Oxford, -at the Clarendon Press), 
Sir Owen Bume gives a lucid sketch of the military history of the 
Indian Mutiny and its suppression by the two great soldiers who give 
their names to his book. The space is limited for so large a theme, but 
Sir Owen Bume skilfully adjusts his treatment to his limits, and rarely 
violates the conditions of proportion imposed upon him. , . . Sir Owen 
Bume does not confine himself exclusively to the military narrative. 
He gives a brief sketch of the rise and progress of the Mutiny, and 
devotes a chapter to the Eeconstrnction which followed its suppression. 
. . . — well written, well proportioned, and eminently worthy of the 
series to which it belongs.’ — Times. 

‘Sir Owen Bume who, by association, experience, and relations with 
one of these generals, is well qualified for the task, writes with know- 
ledge, perspicuity, and fairness,’ — Saturday Review. 

‘As a brief record of a momentons epoch in India this little book is 
a remarkable piece of clear, concise, and interesting writing.’ — The 
Colonies and India. 

‘Sir Owen Bume has written this book carefully, brightly, and 
with excellent judgement, and we in India cannot read such a book 
without feeling that he has powerfully aided the accomplished editor 
of the series in a truly patriotic enterprise.’ — Bombay Gazette. 

‘The volume on “Clyde and Strathnaim” has just appeared, and 
proves to be a really valuable addition to the series. Considering its 
size and the extent of ground it covers it is one of the best books about 
the Indian Mutiny of which w-e know.' — Englishman. 

‘ Sir Owen Bume, who has written the latest volume for Sir "William 
Hunter’s “Eulers of India’’ series, is better qualified than any living 
person to narrate, from a military standpoint, the story of the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny.' — Daily Telegraph. 

‘Sir Owen Bume’s book on “Clyde and Strathnaim ” is worthy to 
rank with the best in the admirable series to which it belongs.’ — 
Manchester Examiner. 

‘The book is admirably written; and there is probably no better 
sketch, equally brief, of the stirring events with which it deals.’ 

■ — Scotsman. 

‘ Sir Owen Burne, from the part he played in the Indian Mutiny, and 
from his long connexion with the Government of India, and from the 
fact that he was military secretary of Lord Strathnaim both in India 
and in Ireland, is well qualified for the task which he has undertaken.’ — 
The Athenceum. 



£Dpinion0 of tl)c Prc00 

ON 

YISCOMT HllBIlf&E’S ‘LOEB MEMEGE;’ 

SrcoN'D Edition. Tiiinr) Thousand. 

‘ An exception to t!ic rule llml liiograpliics ought not to be entrusted 
to near relative?. J^rd Ilanlinge, a Fchol.ar and an artist, has given 
US an accurate record of his father's long and distinguished services. 
There is no filial exaggeration. The author has dealt with some con- 
troversial matters with skill, and has managed to combine truth with 
tact and regard for the feelings of others.’ — The Saturday lieview. 

'Tliis interesting life rcve.ala the first Lord llardingc ns a bravo, 
just, able man, the very soul of honour, ndiiiircd and trusted equally 
by friends .and ]>olitical opponentB. The biographer . . . has produced a 
most engaging volunie, which is enriched by many private and official 
documents that have not before seen the light:* — The Anli-Jacolin. 

'Lord Unrdinge ha? accomplished a grateful, no doubt, but, from 
the abundance of material and deliaacy of certain matter.?, a very 
difficult task in a workmanlike manner, marked by restraint and 
lucidity.’ — The Pall Mall (iaeetle. 

'His son and bio^pher has done his work with a true appreciation 
of projKirtion, and lins added subst.anlially to our knowledge of the 
Sutlej Campaign.' — VanUy Fair. 

'The present Lord llardingc is in some respects exceptionally well 
qualified to tell the tale of the eventful four years of bis father's 
Governor-Generalship.’ — The Times. 

‘It contains a full account of everything of importance in Lord 
Hardinge’s military and politic.al career ; it is arranged ... so as to 
bring into special prominence bis government of India ; and it gives 
a lifelike and striking picture of the man.’ — Academy. 

‘The style is clear, the treatment di.sp.assionato, and the total result 
a manual which docs credit to the interesting scries in which it figures.’ 
—The Glole. , 

‘ Tlie concise and viand account which the son has given of his 
father’s c.areer will interest many readers.’ — The Morniny Poet. 

‘ Eminently readable for everybody. The history is given succinctly, 
and the unpublished letters quoted are of real value.^ — The Colonies 
and India. 

‘Compiled from public documents, family papers, and letters, this 
brief biography gives the reader a clear idea of what Hardinge was, 
both as a soldier and as an administrator.’ — The Manchester Examiner. 

‘ An admirable sketch.’ — The Few York Herald. 

‘ The Memoir is well and concisely written, and is accompanied by 
an excellent likeness after the portrait by Sir Francis Grant.’ — The 
Queen. 



©pinions: of the 

ON 

SIR HENRY CUNNINGHAM’S ‘EARL 
CANNING.’ 

Third Edition. Fourth Thodsakd. 

‘Sir Henry Ciinningliam’s rare literary skill and liis knowledge 
of Indian life and affairs are not now displayed for the first time, 
and ho has enjoyed exceptional advantages in dealing with his 
present subject. Lord Granville, C.anning’s contemporary at school 
and colleague in public life and one of his oldest friends, furnished his 
biographer with notes of his recollections of the early life of his friend. 
Sir Henry Cunningham has also been allowed access to the Diary of 
Canning’s private secretary, to the Journal of his military secretary, 
and to an interesting correspondence between the Governor-General 
and his great lieutenant, Lord Lawrence ,’ — The Times. 

‘ Sir H. S. Cunningham has succeeded in writing the history of a 
critical period in so fair and dispas-sionate a manner ns to make it 
almost a matter of astonishment that the motives which he hiis so 
clearly grasped should ever have been misinterpreted, and the results 
which he indicates so grossly misjudged. Nor is the excellence of his 
work less conspicuous from the literary than from the political and 
historical point of vievv .’ — fflasgoto Herald. 

' Sir H. S. Cunningham has trejited his subject adequately. In vivid 
language he paints his word-pictures, and with calm judicial analysis 
he also proves himself an able critic of the actualities, causes, and results 
of the outbreak, also a temperate, just appreciator of the character and 
policy of Earl Canning .’ — The Court Journal, 

REV. W. H. HUTTON’S ‘MARQUESS 
WELLESLEY.’ 

Second Edition. Thiiid Thousand. 

‘Mr. Hutton has brought to his task an open mind, a trained 
historical judgement, and a diligent study of a great body of original 
material. Hence he is enabled to present a true, authentic, and 
original portrait of one of tho greatest of Anglo-Indian statesmen, 
doing full justice to his military policy and achievements, and also to 
his statesmanlike efforts for tho organization and consolidation of that 
Empire which he did so much to sustain .’ — The Times. 

‘To the admirable candour and discrimination which characterize 
Mr. Hutton’s monograph ns an historical study must be added the 
literary qualities which distinguish it and make it one of tho most 
readable volumes of the series. The 8t3do is vigorous and picturesque, 
and the arrangement of details artistic in its just regard for proportion 
and perspective. In short, there is no point of view from which tho work 
deserves anything but praise .' — Glasgow Herald. 

‘ The Eev. IV. H. Hutton has done his work well, and achieves with 
force and lucidity tho task he sets himself; to show how, under 
Wellesley, tlie Indian company developed and ultimately became the 
supreme power in India. To our thinking his estimate of this great 
statesman is most just .’ — Black and White. 

‘Mr. Hutton has told the storyof Lord Wellesley’s life in an admir- 
able m.anner, and has provided a most readable book .’ — Manchester 
JSxaminer. 

‘ Mr, Hutton’s range of information is wide, his division of subjects 
appropriate, and his diction scholarly and precise.’ — Saturday Beoieto. 
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SIRLEPEL GRIFFIN’S ‘ RANJIT SINGH.’ 

Tjiir.D Editiok. rounTJi TnousAxn, 

* 'Wo can thorouglily praUc Sir Lcpol Griffin’s arork ns nn accurate 
and ap[ircciativc account of the beginnings and grou th of tlio Sikh 
religion and of tlio (ctnpoml power founded upon it by a strong and 
rcmorselcfs chieftain.’ — The Timet. 

‘SirLcpel Griffin treat' his topic with thorough mastery, and his 
account of tho famous Mnhdrdj.-t and his times is, consequently, one of 
the most valuable ns well as interesting volumes of tho series of which 
it forms a part.' — The Globe. 

‘ From first to la't it is a model of wh.at such a work should be, and 
n classic.’ — The Sl.Slcpheii'e Ilcriete. 

‘The monograph could not have been entrusted to more capable 
hands than those of Sir Lcpcl Griffin, who spent his official life in the 
Punjaub .’ — The Scoltman. 

‘ At once the shortest and best history of tho rise and fall of. the 
Sikh monarcliy.’ — The tS'orfh lirifxth Daily Mail. 

' Not only a biography of tho Napoleon of tho East, but a luminous 
picture of his country ; tho chapter on Sikh Theocracy being a notable 
example of compact thought .’ — The Liverpool Mercury. 


MR. DEMETRItrS BOULGER’S ‘LORD 
WILLIAM BENTINCK.’ 

Second Edition'. Tmito Thousand. 

‘The “Pnlers of India” series has received a valuable addition in 
tho biography of tho late Lord William Bentinck. Tho subject of this 
interesting memoir was a soldier as welf as a statesman. He was 
mainly instrumental in bringing about the adoption of the overland 
route and in convincing the people of India that a main factor in Eng- 
lish policy was a disinterested desire for their welfare. Lord William’s 
despatches and minutes, several of which are textually reproduced in 
hlr. Boulger’s praiseworthy little book, display considerable literary 
skill and are one and all State papers of signal worth .’ — Daily Tele- 
graph. 

‘ Mr. Boulger is no novice in dealing with Oriental history and 
Oriental affairs, and in the career of Lord William Bentinck he has 
found a theme very much to his taste, which he treats with adequate 
knowledge and literary skill .’ — The Times. 

‘Mr. Boulger writes clearly and well, and his volume finds an ac- 
cepted place in the very useful and informing series which Sir William 
Wilson Hunter is editing so ably.’ — Independent. 
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MR. J. S. COTTON’S ‘MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE.’ 

Si.'coxD Kditjok, Ti/iiin Thocsakd. 

‘Sir AVillinm Hunter, llic ciHtor of t!io series to which this hook 
holonjifl, w.'is iwjipily insjiircd when ho entrusted the Life of Hlpliin- 
stmic, one of the moil scliolorly of Indian rnlers, to Mr. Cotton, wlio, 
Iiiiiisclf .a scliolnr of merit and repute, is broiij,dit by tho nature of liis 
daily avocations into close and constant relations svith scholars. . . . Wo 
live in an ago in which none but specialists can afford to give more time 
to tho memoirs of even tho most distinguisiicd Anglo-Indians than will 
bo occupied by rending- Mr. Cotton’s two hundred p.agc«. He lias per- 
formed his task with gre.at skill and good sense. 'J'his i.s just the kind 
of Life of himself svhich tho svise, kindly, high-sonled man, who is tho 
subject of it, would read with ideasure in the Elysi.an I'iclds.' — Sir 51. 
E. Grant Huff, in The Academy. 

‘ To BO inspiring a theme few writers arc better qualified to do ample 
justice than tho author of "The Decennial Stitemcnt of the 5Iora] and 
Jlatcrial Progress and Condition of India.” Sir T. Colcbrooke’s larger 
biograpliy of EIphiuBtone appeals mainly to Indian specialists, but 
Mr. Colton's slighter sketch is admirably .adapted to satisfy the growing 
demand for a knowledge of Indian history and of tho personalities of 
Anglo-Indian statesmen which Sir William Hunter has done so much 
to create.’ — T/tc Times. 


DR. BRADSHAW’S ‘ SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO.’ 

* A most valu.ablc, comp.act and interesting memoir for those looking 
forward to or engaged in the work of Indian ndmini.Btrotion.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ It is a careful and sympathetic survey of a life which should nlw.ays 
serve as an example to the Indian soldier and civilian.’ — YorhrhirePosl. 

‘A true and vivid record of Jlunro’s life-work in almost nuto- 
biograj)hic.al form.’ — Olasgow Herald. 

‘ Of tho work before us wc have nothing but praise. Tlio story of 
Munro’g career in India is in itself of exceptional interest and im- 
portance.’ — Freeman’s Journal. 

‘ 'llie work could not bave been better done ; it is a monument of 
painstaking care, exhaustive re-'e.arch, and nice discrimination.' — People. 

'Tills excellent and spirited little monograph catche.s the salient 
points of Jlunro's career, and Biipplics some most valuable quotations 
from his UTitiiigs and papers.' — lianchester Guardian. 

'It would bo impossible to iningino a more attractive and at the 
same time instructive book about India.’ — Liverpool Courier. 

‘ It k one of the best volumes of this excellent series.’ — Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterlg Feview. 

‘ Tlio book tliroiigbout is arranged in an admirably clear manner and 
there is evident on every page a desire for truth, and nothing but tho 
truth.’ — Commerce. 

‘ A clear and scholarly piece of work.’ — Indian Journal of Fducation. 
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m. MOESE STEPIEIS’ ‘ALETJQIJEEQEE.’ 

Second Edition. Tiuhd Thousand. 

‘ Mr. Stcpllens^^ble (ind instructive monograph . . . We may commend 
Mr. Morse Stephens’ volume, hotli ns an adequate summary of an 
important period in the historj" of the relations hetween Asia and 
Europe, and ns a suggestive treatment of the problem of wliy Portugal 
failed and England succeeded in founding an Indian Empire.’ — The 
Timcf. 

‘ Sfr. H. Slorso Stephens has made a very readable book out of the 
foundation of the Portuguese power in India. According to tlie 
practice of the series to which it belongs it is called a life of Affonso de 
Albuquerque, but the Governor is only the central and most important 
figure in a brief history of the Portuguese in the East down to the time 
when the Dutch and English intruded on their preserves ... A plea- 
santly-written and trustworthy book on an interesting man and time.’ 
— The Saiurdai/ Herietc. 

‘ Mr. SIoTfe Stephens’ Albuquerque is a solid piece of work, well put 
together, and full of interest.’ — The Aihenmim. 

‘ ilr. Morse Stephens’ studies in Indian and Portuguese history have 
thoroughly well qualified him for approaching the subject . . . He has 
presented the facts of Albuquerque’s career, and sketched the events 
marking the rule of his pr^ecessor Almeida, and of his immediate 
successors in the Governorship and Viceroyalty of India in a compact, 
lucid, and deeply interesting form .’ — Hie Scottman. 


SIE CHAELES AITCffl[SOE’S‘LOEE LAWEEECE.’ 

Teibd Edition. Foceth Teocsand. 

‘Xo man knows the policy, principles, and character of .John 
Lawrence better than Sir Charles Aitchison. The salient features 
and vital principles of his work as a mler, first in the Punjab, and 
afterwards as Viceroy, are set forth with remarkable clearness.’ — 
Scottman. 

‘ A most admirable sketch of the great work done by Sir .John 
Lawrence, who not only ruled India, bnt saved it.’ — Alanchetiir 
Examiner. 

‘ Sir Charles Aitchbon’s narrative is cniformly marked by directness, 
order, clearness, and grasp ; it throws a/lditional light into certain 
nooks of Indian afiairs ; and it leaves upon the mind a very vivid 
and cjunplete impression of Lord Lawrence’s vigoron-, resourceful, 
discerning, and valiant personality .’ — EetccatiU Daily Chrcmicle. 

‘Sir Ci^arles know- the Punjab thoronghly, and has zxzAa this little 
all the more interesting XrjtTe account of the Punjab und eir -John 
his rnbordinates .’ — Yorlthirt Ec/rl. 
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LEWIN BENTHAM BOWRING’S 
‘HAIDAR ALI AND TIPTJ SULTAN.’ 

SrcoKD Editiok. Tiiukj TnousA;.D. 

‘Mr.Bowrlng’iiportr.iit'iarc ju'it,nn(l }iis narrative of the eontinuona 
military operations of tho period full and accurate.' — The Times, 

' The story ha* been often ■wTitten, but never better or more con- 
ciaely than here, wborc tbo father and son are depicted vividly and 
truthfully " in their habit ns they lived." llierc is not a volume of 
the whole scries which is belter done than this, or one which shows 
greater insight.’ — Unify Ghroniele. 

‘ J[r. llowring has been well chosen to write this memorable history, 
because he has had tlie best means of collecting it, having himself 
formerly been Chief Commissioner of Sfysorc. The account of tho 
Myaoro war is well done, and ilfr. Bowring draws a stirring piettiro of 
onr determined adversarj-.' — Army anil Kary Gazelle. 

‘An cicellcnt example of compression and precision. Many volumes 
might be written nl)oul the long war in Jlysore, and we cannot but 
admire the skill with which Mr. Bowring has condensed the history of 
the stmgglo. His book is ns terse and concise ns a book can be.’ — 
Norlh JSritish Daily Mail. 

' Mr. Bowring’s book is one of the freshest and be.st of a series most 
valuable to all interested in the concerns of the British Empire in the 
East.’ — Englith Mail, 

‘The story of tho final capture of Seringapatam is told with skill 
and graphic power by Jlr. llowring, who thronghoiit the whole work 
shows himself a most accurate and interesting historian.’— Per/Af A ire 
Adteriiser. 

COLONEL MALLESON’S ‘LORD CLIVE.’ 

Second Edition. Thhid Tiious-vnd. 

‘ This book gives a spirited and accurate sketch of a very extra- 
ordinary personality.’ — Speaker. 

‘ Colonel Malleson mites a most interesting account of Clive’s great 
work in Indio — so interesting that, having begun to read it, one is 
unwilling to lay it aside until the last page has been reached. The 
character of Clive as a leader of men, and especially as a cool, intrepid, 
and resourceful general, is ably described ; and at tho same time the 
author never fails to indicate the far-reaching political schemes which 
inspired the valour of Clive and laid tho foundation of our Indian 
Empire.’ — North Driiith Daily Mail. 

‘This monograph is admirably written by one thoroughly acqu.ainted 
and in love with his subject.’ — Glasgow Herald. 

‘No one is better suited than Colonel Malleson to write on Clive, 
and he has performed his task with distinct snecess. The whole narra- 
tive is, like eveiything Colonel Malleson writes, clear and full of 
vigour.’ — Yorkshire Toil. 

‘ Colonel Malleson is reliable and fair, and the especial merit of his 
book is that it alw.ays presents a clear view of the whole of the vast 
theatre in which Clive gradually produces such an extraordinary change 
of scene.’ — Newcastle Daily Chronicle, 
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CAPT. TROTTER’S ‘EARL OP AUCKLAND.’ 

‘A vivid nccount of the c.vufos, condnet, and consequences of “ the 
costly, fruitless, and unrighteous” Afghan War of 1838.’ — St. James’s 
Oazette. 

‘To vrite such a monograph vras a thankless task, hut it lias been 
accomplished with entire Bucoe=s by Captain L. J. Trotter. He has 
dealt calmly and clearly with Lord Auckland's poHc3’, domestic and 
military, with its financial results, and with the general tendency of 
Lord Aucldand’s rule .’ — Yorlshire Post. 

‘To this distressing storj’ (of the First Afghan War) Captain Trotter 
devotes the major portion of his pages. Ho tells it well and forcibly ; 
but is drawn, perhaps unavoidably, into the discussion of many topics 
of controversy which, to some readers, may seem to be hardly as yet 
finallj’ decided. ... It is onlj’ fair to add that two chapters are devoted 
to “ Lord Auckland’s Domestic Policy,” and to his relations with 
‘‘The Native States of India .”’ — The Times. 

‘ Captain Trotter’s Earl of Auckland is a most interesting book, and 
its excellence as a condensed, yet luminous, history of the first Afghan 
War deserves warm recognition.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ It points a moral which our Indian Rulers cannot afford to forget 
BO long as they still have Russia and Afghanistan to count with.*^ — 
Glasgoio Ecrald. 


Supplementary Volume: price 3«. 6 d. 

‘JAMES THOMASON,’ BY SIR RICHARD 
TEMPLE. 

‘ Sir R. Temple’s book possesses a high value ns a dutiful and 
interesting memorial of a man of lofty ideals, whose exploits were 
none the less memorable because achieved exclusively in the field 
of peaceful administration.’ — The Times. 

‘ It is the peculiar distinction of this work that it interests a reader 
less in the official than in the man himself.’ — Scotsman. 

‘ This is a most interesting book : to those who know India, and 
knew the man, it is of unparalleled interest, but no one who has 
the Imperial instinct which has taught the English to rule subject 
races ‘‘for their own welfare” can fail to be struck by the simple 
greatness of this character.' — Pall Mall Oazette. 

‘ Mr. Thomason was a great Indian statesman. He systematized 
the revenue system of the North-West Provinces, and improved every 
branch of the administration. He was remarkable, like many great 
Indians, for the earnestness of his religious faith, and Sir Richard 
Temple brings this out in an admirable manner.’ — British Weekly. 

‘ The book is ‘‘ a portrait drawn by the hand of affection,” of one 
whose life was ‘‘ a patteim of how a Christian man ought to live.” 
Special prominence is given to the religious aspects of Mr. Thomason’s 
character, and the result is a very readable biographical sketch.’ — 
Christian. 
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SIR AUCKLAND COLVIN’S ‘JOHN 
RUSSELL COLVIN.’ 

‘The concluding volume of Sir William Hunter’s admirable “Eulers 
of India” series is devoted to a biography of John Kussell Colvin. 
Mr, Colvin, as private secretary to Lord Aueldand, the Governor- 
General during the first Afghan War, and as Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces during tlie Mutiny, bore a prominent part 
in the government of British India at two great crises of its history. 
His biographer is his son. Sir Auckland Colvin, who does full justice to 
his father’s career and defends him stoutly against certain allegations 
which have passed into history.', . . It is a valuable and effective 
contribution to an admirable series. In style and treatment of its 
subject it is well worthy of its comp.anions.’ — Tie Times. 

‘Tlie story of John Colvin’s career indicates the lines on which the 
true history of the first Afghan War and of the Indian Mutiny should 
be written. . . . Not only has the author been enabled to make use 
of new and valu.able material, but he has also constructed therefrom 
new and noteworthy explanations of the position of aflaire at two turning- 
points in Indian history,’ — Academt). 

‘ High as is the standard of excellence attained by the volitmes of 
this series, Sir Auckland Colvin’s earnest worl^ has reached the high- 
water mark .’ — Aitny and Navff Oaselte. 

Sir Auckland Colvin gives us.an admirable study of his subject, both 
as a man of affairs and as a student in private life. In doing this, his 
picturesque tlieme allows him, without outstepping the biographical 
limits assigned, to present graphic pictures of old Calcutta and Indian 
life in general ,’ — Manchester Courier. 

‘ This little volume contains pictures of India, past and present, which 
it would be hard to match for artistic touch and fine feeling. We wish 
there were more of the same kind to follow,’ — St. James's Gazette. 


‘SIR HENRY LAWRENCE,’ BY . 
GENERAL MCLEOD INNES. 

‘An admirable account of the work done by one of the greatest and 
most noble of the men who have adorned our Indian Empire. ... No 
man is better qualified to write about the defence of the Residency than 
General Innes .’ — The Athenaeum. 

' We can cordially recommend this account of the modern Christian 
hero.’ — Academy, 

‘A sympathetic sketch. General Innes tells bis story mth soldierly 
brevity and a sturdy belief in his hero .’ — The Times. 

‘The lessons taught by Sir Henry Lawrence’s work in India are, 
perhaps, at this moment as deserving of serious reflection as at any time 
since his death. We welcome this excellent little biography of the 
great soldier-civih’an by a distinguished officer of exceptional knowledge 
and experience .’ — Daily News. 

‘This book is a very good memoir, as nearly as possible what a book 
of the kind should be,’ — Scotsman, 




